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_A Year-Round Fight 
For Truth in the News 


By MAX GORDON 


WERE INJTIATING this weekend a program to step 
up circulation of both The Worker and Daily Worker, de- 
vised by a conference of representatives of .Worker groups 


in: 15 eastern’ “and midwestem 


states. 


The conference, held early this 
week, determined that rapid ex- 
pansion of the readership of both 
rs was essential both to de- 
velop a -more effective election 
of peace, 
progress and democracy; and to 
save the lives of The Worker and’ 


Da 
campaign in_ behalf 


battle. 


tribution and 


papers. 


Daily Worker. It is no secret to + 


our readers that both papers are 


in desperate financial shape. 


This is not a drive. Rather, it 
is an effort to develop a battle 
for circulation all-year-round, with: 


(Continued on Page 13) 


his siaiinll the. no putt 20h 


Among other things, the con- 
ference decided that it was both 
possible and necessary to build at 
once a body of 400 Worker build- 
ers throughout the land, who 


would devote themselves to dis- 
promotion ot the 


EACH STATE present under- 
took to get a stated number of 
volunteers to make up this group 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


VITO MARCANTONIO — 1962-1954 


By ROB F. HALL 


walks of lower Broadway and 
that he had been identified as 
Vito -Marcantonio, the former 
congressman. 
There is no feeling, almost 
no humanity, in terse 
news agency items. They are 
merely words in purple ink 
on yellow paper. But for mil- 
lions Americans, whether 
they lived in the 18th Congres- 
sional district of New York 
where Marcantonio was -born 
and which he ted so 
eflectively,. or tr they 
lived in Chicago or San Fran- 
cismo, the passing of this tri- 
bune ax vis came with 
an a tragic impact. 
And for additional millions 
throughout the nation who were 
unfamiliar .with Marcantonio’s 
record, his death will also have 
uences for thus there has 
from the political scene 
at a highly crucial moment in 
our history a non-Communist 
progressive who symbolized 
what our country needs most 
today—a fighting, militant coali- 
tion of labor and the people 
against —e and war. 


THIS, I am confident, is the 
verdict which history will write 
on the life of Vite Marcantonio. 
And therefore the personal loss 
which I and others who knew 
and worked with Marc feel is 
more than a personal loss, That 
is why those who were asso- 
ciated with Marcantonio in the 
many, many. battles he fought, 
in turbulent political campaigns, 
in street corner meetings, or in 


honored him. 

I think the crowning episode 
in Marcantonio’s career, and the 
one which revealed most clear] 
his courage and his farsighted- 
ness, came on ‘the afternoon of 
June 27, 1950. At noon on that 
day, President. Truman’s press 
secretary had called us  corre- 
spondents in to distribute the 
President's statement sending 
U. S. sea and air forces into the 
war against the Korean people. 


A few minutes later House 
majority leader McCormack 


See Page 12 for Picture 
Story of Marcantonio’s Life 
. _J 


rose in Congress to read_ this 
awful statement, pregnant with 
danger to our country and the 
world, to the hushed chamber. 
When he concluded, Vito Marc- 
antonio, “the gentleman from 
New. York” as Speaker Rayburn 
addressed him, took the floor. 
Standing alone before this 
hostile body, Marcantonio said 
that Truman had usurped the 
powers of Congress by declar- 
ing war without its consent. He 
had embarked our nation on a 
“disastrous course” and that 
“the American people will not 
want this action when they have 
time to think it over. . . . I know 
they will thrust through this ter- 
rible dark cloud of war... . 
The beating of the war drums 
may drown out all reason for a 
while but there will be an 
awakening. . . . And as for my- 


temporize or accept with 
lence those things which I 
lieve to be against the best 
terests of the people and 


nation.” 


si- 
be- 
in- 
the 


* 

LATER a verse from -the 
Book of Maccabees came to me, 
“With the God of Heaven,” it 
said, “it is all one to deliver 
with a. great multitude or a 
small company, for the victory 
of the battle standeth not in the 
multitude of an host.” Marc in- 
deed stood with a “small com- 
pany” that day, and for his 
courageous stand the powerful 
enemies of peace and progress, 
with the New York press as 
their spokesman, maneuvered 
the Republican-Democratic-Lib- 
eral gangup which pre- 
vented his return to Congress. 

But eventually “the great 
multitude” found its way to 
the truth, and the. final victory 
lay with Marcantonio when, 
three years later, public senti- 


, ment forced our government to 


agree to a cease-fire in the tents 
at Panmunjom. 


So often have I seen Marc 
stand alone and fight a 
battle that I almost forget, at 
times, that one of his greatest 
talents was the. ability to: forge 
unity around burning issues and 
bring public pressure to bear on 
his gues in such a way as 
to guarantee victories for the 
people. sage 

Twice he the House to 
the defeat of the Dixiecrat bloc 
in pascing bills to abolish the 


Are the Brownies 
Next on the List? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


LAWRENCE J. FENLON, of Illinois, is the former. 
commander of the American Legion in that state. He 
has two daughters who are Girl Scouts and when his 
comrades of Legion last 
week, by uwiianimous voice vote, 
blasted the little girls’ organiza- 
tion for being under subversive 
or alien influences, vou could | 
detect the note 
of paternal an- 
guish which 
crept through 
the lines” as’ 

‘they ‘came | 
over ‘the wires.. 


“How goa 5 “ 
can we get? ; 
this veteran 


the halls of Congress, loved and self I cannot in good conscience (Continued on Page 2) 


allowing these little Americans 
in pigtails ‘to conspire in his 
living room all this time and he 
had been none the wiser. 


ONE CAN SYMPATHIZE 
with the women who are at the 
head of the Girl Scouts, for they 
are in no enviable position. Mrs. 
Roy F. Layton, the national 
president, instantly repudiated 
additional charges that the Girl 
Scout publications have _re- 
viewed works by Communist 
asked. It is a ‘me ,- authors. To the best of her 

uestion that reverberated knowledge, she said, it had 
casual the country, and one ever happened nor did she 
which most people would agree intend it to happen. She gave 
is a good question this midsuzm- the press a brief summary of 
mer of 1954. the way the Board of Directors 

Former Commander Fenlon’s View the matter. * Each book 
home had been the. meeting the directors said, should be 
place of the’ Girl Scouts in his judged on the’ merit of its con- 
neighborhood, and now, under tent —which is the beginnirg 
the resolution that was adopted, of a rational reply, but Mrs. 
might he be expelled if he con- Layton's sentence did not end 
tinues to harbor them in the par- there. It continued— with the. 


lor? These ‘are truly dangerous proviso that if the author is a r.. 
times. it is so difficult to tell a person known to us.to stand for a 
subversive. from a Girl Scout dil. x 


a philosophy or ideology. incon- : 
nowadays that a man can go is 


sistent with the, Constitution of | 

razy. The former commander 
of the American Legion in the 
great state of Illinois had been 


the U, S. or in contravention of | 4 sare shot of Fiorello LaGuardia (left) and Vito Marcantonio in the late 1920's when Marc 
eg Congressional enactment, we managed the former mayor's campaign. Marc wears a Free Tom Mooney button, - ) 
a aie l (Continued on Page ‘11) — : 
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workers employed in ten plants - 
of the Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber .Co.. were expected to strike 
last Wednesday whén . 
| tatiyes of the union and com-— 
Is the Studebaker Corporation planning to leave South Bend while setting the stage ena ~ er an secon b 
to place the blame on the workers for voting down a drastic wage cut? That possibility is stalling, The a oe af 28,000 
suggested in the well-informed Wall Street Journal in its daily detailed reports on develop-| ‘workers in Goodyear Rubber Co. 


ments affecting the jobs of 11,000| Bs, eo ay wine og be 
2 second mon strike. 


Studebaker workers and as many | 
more of the companys former . me | between the union and represen- 
employes now unemployed. | tdtives of U. S. Rubber and -Good- 
~ The other alternative, says the at. : . , dz , rich were continuing despite the 
Wall Street Journal is a reconsid- ‘ . fact. that contracts -- those 
eration by the workers of the pro- | > | companies have expired. 
posal they already voted down in | : ‘ : REVERSING a principle of | 
a membership meeting, for a cut | ; democratic unionism written in- | 
in. wages of about 15 percent and : A ae ‘to its constitution during its 
otner concessions on night shift , = Hh ee | 
differential and holiday pay that Ss . : plan turned down by the workers} ’ ;; 
could add up to package nearer } ‘ of Local 5 ere: Assember, 
20 percent. : $2.44 to $2.05; sprayers from $2. 
* , - : to $2.10; grinders from $2.63 their current effort to combine 
STUDEBAKER has been South : 7 i In. . $2.05; die-setters from $2.53 with some 35 independent oil 
| ‘ $2.29. The cuts m the unskilled unions, and proponents of the 
7 ; categories would be commensu- plan predict that, if successful, 
rate. | new union would be 50,000 
The pattern followed in South strong. 
Bend seems to be much like that | 
followed by the giant Alexander} THE NEW JERSEY state CIO 
Smith ca firm- in Yonkess,) in a letter to 21 county election 
N, p oe WwW ich announced it is boards urged a program design- 
moving to a new Misissippi plant} ed to register about a million 
after nearly a century in the) adult citizens not now voters. 
northern city. There, too, the com-| The CIO proposed establishing 
pany first provoked a dispute with) registration booths in schools, 
the union over a demand for a} firehouses, and public building 
drastic wage cut that developed) in all major cities, and in stores, 
into a strike. offices, plants and factories. The 
After the strike had been on) letter urged. that all regular reg- 
for some weeks, the dramatic an-| istration offices be kept open in 
, nouncement - sere was made.| the evenings _ Sept. 23, when 
¢ . A flood of publicity followed régistration c “eae 
IT WAS ‘Pout Tas unverd “Tiquren Tar BOLT -FiLL out Which placed the responsibility “<< 
TAT Form! UNTIL 1 JUST HAD To GETAWAY FReMIT ALL{ “ [upon the union, despite the fact! AFT, president George Meany 
—— — - — ——.|that the ee attacked the Eisenhower admin- 
a indicated in ee WSJ. It is in penne tn on fixed MANY) istration tax measures as “neither 
the disparity of average wage;}™on . equitable nor — economically 
earnings. Studebaker may be exag-| . In the Studebaker case the prob-| sound.” He said the AFL pro- 
gerating the cldim that rates in |lem of departure is quite delicate,) ‘tested what has been called the 
its plant run 20 percent above | because the merged firm counts a} “sich man’s tax code.” 
it} those of its bigger competitors, = deal on the sales value of + 
but they are higher. The current two old names in auto manu-} yw REDMOND. Ore. wives 
trend is-for companies to run away |facture. The devastation of the sindlenns help- 
from higher wage areas, not to-|economic life of a. large commu- , igilante commit- 


wards them. _ rad like South Bend, wouldn't Chamber of 


: inal? 7 sethelp thesales value of a car 
South Bend's Local 5, UAW, is -eaAleyer mise mme Tt 


the oldest local in the union. Its 
rates Yj built ae ne 
years and the company has a large. sock part in the vigilaste conr- 
number of high seniority workers. | , é | mittee. Next day. it was leamed 
| Wot out + yo ie < anges tec’ hed liqui- 
i i Dy some. in com as : . 
sakes rs regcomp o < oft lot of |m Toledo. Last April those work- — —_ 7 
down or moved, as in the case of icaps.” Detroit with its vast/ers were sold the idea that if they) 4 JOINT conference of CIO, 
Hudson which moved to the Nash|2"™y of trained but unemployed took a cut in pay by elimination! - sry ‘and independent unions of 
plants in Milwaukee and Kenosha. |@t0 workers, would provide Ps } sugar workers representing 90 
There is still. another . advan-|7¢#4y supply of lower-paid work- |: percent of refinery employes held 
|tage that the company seeks out)“ than those in Bend. in New Orleans called for an 
* end to discriminatory wage dif- 


company completed f. the and runaway from ess 
of the South Bend, which, bewever is) A FEW SAMPLE cuts in the (Continue:" on Page 13) } ferentials. 


A Tribune of the People Passe 
in his own district than 90 percent, contribution to. American _politi- : 

lof his colleagues. For when Marc} cal life, for he realized that 

it jleft Washington by plane late! fight for them was the fight 

?Tirursday or Friday he hurried to| the common people everyw 

| that popu Next to America, Marc 

East - Harlem - | | Italy, the original home 

where he was born and lived all) people, and though he -nev 

his: life. : | it, it was of that. hoped-for 

ney he used to talk in 

mornin 

| Mare: demanded the company 

his friends. That was a visit he 

would make, he said, after he had 


get 


ee 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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| And often at. that > y corner” 


ow New Yorkers, I 
no. doubt 
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Seeccccccoores: by George Morris 


SOSSSSS OSCE OCOOOSOOSO 


Runaway Evil Still 
To Be Tackled By Labor | 


THE TREND of plant shut- 
downs or. runaways ‘to non- 
union areas has become so wide- 
sm in recent months that 


€.mere announcement of the 


plan to move g 

has me a & 

problem for har... . 

plant manage- Suc 

ment. Business 

week (July 31) 

considered the 

‘problem of ii 

sufficient im-. 

portance to 

warranta 

lengthy article 

offering em- 

po some tips on how to 
andle this “delicate job,” and 

how to break the news gently.” 
The magazine, giving a bad 

example, tells of a company that 

didn't take into account an ad- 

vance “program” so the .news 

doesn't leak out and become a 

subject of bad publicity for the 

company. “Production has all 

but ceased” in the case of that 

plant, Business Week notes. 


On the other hand there was 
a beautiful bit of “timing” by 
management at the Yerkes, N.Y. 
plant of du Pont. In such cases, 
says Business Week, “closing has 
been handled with the intricate 
timing of an air-land-sea combat 
Operation.” 

The news is broken at once 
to all, even those close to man- 
agement; severance pay. allow- 
ances and the company's offer 
to help get jobs (mainly by let- 
ters of recommendation), etc., 
should all be spilled out at once. 


* 


WHILE the employers are 
perfecting their technique of an- 
nouncing a shutdown, there is 
as yet little evidence of an or- 

nized and united effort in the 
abor movement to combat the 
runaway evil. Last year the 
AFL's executive council an- 
nounced with some fanfare that 
its support of the strikers at the 
Hat Corporation of America at 
Norwalk was the start of a “na- 
tional drive” against the run- 
away menace. We have yet to 
see the “drive.” We have had 
similar declarations from the 
CIO, with like results. 


Meanwhile the runaway men- 
ace is expanding and is taking 
-.on many forms. Giant enter- 
prises which are moving include 
the Alexander Smith carpet 
works of Yonkers; American 
Safety Razor of Brooklyn; Hud- 
son Motor of Detroit; Motor 
Products of Marion, Ohio; du 
Ponts in Yerkes, N.Y.; and West- 
inghouse Meter of Newark. 

But each union, when hit, wor- 
ries about its own trouble as 
though an embarassing sickness 
hit someone in the family and 
fit is the business of nobody 

else. 

~In some cases the runaway 
evil is forcing unions to have 
nationwide strikes, as in the 
‘Goodyear walkout of 23,000 


workers in 10 plants, now five 
weeks old. The basic issue there 


is the demand that the company . 


- equalize the pay of all its plants 
and stop the practice of moving 
operations from Akron to plants 


in areas where labor is cheaper 
and unionism weaker. 
* 

THE UNIONS in General 
Electric and Westinghouse are 
up against the same_ problem. 
Westinghouse has just put into 
operation its new giant $10,000,- 
000 plant in Raleigh, N. C. 
where the operations of Newark’s 
Meter and other plants in the 
north are being transferred. 

Zhe manager of that new 
plant, assured the Raleigh Civic 
Club that the plant will be so 
operated that the workers 
“won't need a union” and that 


the company iritends to resist 


unionism in every possible way. 
No doubt there is enough 
“right to work” legislation in 


; 


this southern state to give West- | 


inghouse some _ confidence. 
Meanwhile, half of the workers 
of the Newark plant are dis- 
missed‘ and the rest are count- 
ing the weeks. 

Unfortunately, the shutdown 
of plants is becoming ‘accepted 
in many union circles as a mat- 
ter of course. It is most often 
taken ‘for granted that nothing 
can be done about it. 

Nevertheless, for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers 
affected, those “gentle,” “deli- 
cate” announcements referred 
to by Business Week hit with 
the force of an A-bomb. 

Workers who have been led. 
to believe that they are secure 
and can count on a pay enve- 
lope from which to pay install- 
ments on homes, cars, educa- 
tion for children, a baby still to 
be born, for a needed operation 
or a dental bill, are suddenly 
told it’s all off. The situation 
is especially tragic for those in 
upper age brackets who count 
on another year or two to quali- 
fy for a pension to augment so- 
cial security. Their prospects for 
a job are practically nil. 

DURING the Wagner period, 
through some court and NLRB 
rulings and through contracts, 
progress was made towards the 

inciple that workers have a 
job right” which the employer 
cannot ignore. It appears that 
official labor has sold that “job 
right” for a pittance—a few dol- 
lars of severance pay. 

Isn't it time to re-evaluate the 
worth of that right? And isnt 
it time the principle were set 
that an employer who chooses to 
move must pay his debt to 
workers in full: just as he pays 
his other obligations. Perhaps 
if his debt to the worker is set 
closer to what a job is reall 
worth, the employer wouldnt 
be so eager to move. 
~ The second important meas- 
ure to combaf the runaway evil, 
is also getting far too little at- 
tention from labor. That is the 
demand for an increase in the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour. On this fight, too, there 
has been no effort by labor com- 
mensurate with the significance 
of the objective. If a minimum 
wage of $1.25 held generally, 
the margin of inducement to 
runaway would narrow substan- 
tially. 

But the most important and 


By JOHN PIERPONT 


te big ones eat the little 
ones. That’s the law of the 
“free enterprise” jungle, and 
the big ones are gorging them- 
selves today. In recent weeks, 
the Wall Street racing forms have 
been filled with news of mer- 
gers—mergers horizontal, vertical 
and slantwise — sometimes spelled 
M-U-R-D-E-R. It is news for 
the big ones, but had news for the 
little ones, including smaller stock- 
holders, independent companies' 
and, inevitably, consumers and 
working people. 

Here is a casualty report on re- 
cent bushwhackings in various in- 


dustries, 
AUTO 


THE MOST striking develop- 
ment toward monopoly has, of 
course, been in the auto industry. 
A generation ago, there were a 
score of producers; by this Labor 
Day, when Studebaker and Pack- 
ard are to merge, there will be six. 
Actually, this is an exaggeration 
so far this year, the Big = 
General Motors, Ford and Chry- 
sler—have produced and sold 95 

rcent of all new cars. And Chrys- 
er has lagged so far behind the 


the Big Two-and-a-Half, 


others that Detroit wits call them! 


_— 


i 


st . 
we 7 , 


fication, and it means that while 
workers may lose their jobs in one 
shop or another after years of gerv- 
ice, management aims to survive. 
As their competitors vanish, it 
may be imagined that the heads 
of the Big ee shed few tears. 
Some years back, a GM executive 
wrote a pamphlet praising the 
much-maligned depression as a 
time of opportunity. In the phrase 
of the hucksters, the current shake- 
out is “separating the men from 
the boys.” The production race of 
1953-54 was no sporting event; it 
was a drive to murder competition. 
The manufacturers forced their 
dealers to move the cars, even at 
heavy discounts, and weak dealers 
and weak companies perished. 
Meanwhile, the Big Three pushed 


“automation,” the élimination of 


jobs, to get set for the new round 
of 1955, ‘ 


WITH SALES down and taxes 
and other costs reduced, it would 
be logical to expect the auto 
makers to cut prices. Are you kid- 
ding? An Associated Press story 
out of Detroit July 24 said not 
prices, but production would be 
reduced. In fact, the cost of a 
1955 model will be higher, the 
story said, because dealers would 
stop granting those “exorbitant 
trade-ins’ on the old family car. 


In this situation, the panic is real 
among the “independents.” 


product of the Kaiser-Willys mer- 
ger of a little more than a year 
ago, is up for sale. Edgar Kaiser 


deny the rumors. As of now, all his 
plants are idle except the one 
making jeeps and trucks, 

The New York Times, in a De- 
troit dispatch July 12, noted that 
“further amalgamation is lly 
accepted in automobile circles as 


is economy in the face of shrinking 
markets. Thus, American Motors 
(Nash-Hudson) was scarcely form- 
ed last spring when it announced 
it would close the Detroit Hudson 


eration to the Nash dig in 
Wisconsin. But the closing of fac- 
tories and the elimination of com- 


fe ) 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


word is out that Willys Rar _A PERFECT EXAMPLE of this 


publicly regretted, but did not: 


inevitable.” One motive, of course, 


assembly line and moved the op-| 


STEEL 


‘not logical, but typically monopo- 
listic attitude is in the steel indus- 


more than 100 percent. a little 
more than a year ago, but prices 
ihave gone up. Higher wages? Ba- 
loney. The productivity of. the 


enabled the steel industry to make 
as much money on less output. So 
that’s how it's gonna be. 


he yd 
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try. Production is now down to! products and patronage.” 


about 65 percent of capacity from| 
bury Wire Rope. 


new plants and tax breaks have 


In this industry, incidentally the 
rumored merger of Bethlehem and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube has 
Been confirmed, Follansbee Steel 
has let it. known that it can be 


Page 3 


had, for a price. In fact, it’s con- 
sidering an offer. 

U. S. Steel, as it happens, made 
only $93,851,114 profit in the first 
six months of this year after. taxes. 
Its good friends in Washington cut 
its taxes from $187,000,000 in the 
first half of 1953 to $94,000,000 
this time—almost in half, Chairman 
Benjamin Fairless boasted that the 
—__ of profit on sales was 
steadily rising—before he raised 
prices. | 
It is interesting how all the steel 
companies raised prices in unison— 
no exceptions. Some light on this 
curious occurrence in our free en- 
terprise system is cast by a little- 
noted suit filed by the defunct Sun- 
bury (Pa.) Wire Rope Manufactur- 
ing Co. against nine top steel com- 
panies on May 28. The deceased 
asked $7,775,000 for the “preda- 
tory practices” that drove it out of 
business after it had refused to 
“conform to the high prices bid” 
by, the nine companies on defense 
contracts. 

As the United Press reported it, 
“The company said that in 1952 


it was “specifically warned by — 


U. S. Steel and Youngstown’ that 
it would be wrecked if it con- 
tinued to bid for government con- 
tracts.” 

Sunbury didn’t play it smart 
and, according to its. complaint, 
the big boys ordered their cus- 


tomers to stop dealing with Sun- 


bury, “under the threat that they 
would be deprived of other steel 


a 


And that was the end of Sun- 


TEXTILES 


THE SCENE. in the textile in- 
dustry these past months has been 
something out of Mickey Spillane. 
One of the gorier skirmishes has 
been over the still-warm body of 


Merger--Sometimes Le 


Spelled MURDER 


the American Woolen Co., which — 


a few years ago 

ter-bilfion-do r business but is 
now losing tage ¢ ’ It still has a 
hefty capital fund of $25,000,000 
or so and a net of woolen mills, 
which is why various banker-tex- 
tile combines have been fighting 
for control. The winner a rs to 


company. Its boss, Royal Little, is 
said to plan to close still more of 
the mills and move some of the 
operation down — A a 
of further mergers , 0o 
en have been rumored, What will 
happen to the $25,000,000 is any- 
body's guess. 
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was doing a quar-. 


be Textron, Inc., the textile holding, 
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STOP THE GAG BILLS! 7 


AT THIS WRITING the Eisenhower leadership in 
the Senate is acai § fo take up the package of anti- 
-Jabor, anti-Communist bills which 1 it believes the Repub- | 
lican Party needs in the upcoming élection campaign. It 
is taking this step despite the sober warning of two very 
conservative supporters of the GOP and President Eisen- 
hower—the New York Times and the Wall Street Journal. 
i, Times (Aug. 11) deplored the action of Con- 
es g unanimously, without debate, Sen. Wel- 
= ’s to require organizations designated as Un- 
iy le by the Subversive Activities Control Board to 
register their printing equipment and mimeograph ma- 
chines, a measure which was quickly signed into law by 
Eisenhower. ~, 
The Wall Street Journal (Aug. 10) “ 
wisdom” of that law and ted’ out that’ it violates the 
First Amendment of the Constitution which denies Con- 
gress the right to abridge freedom of the press. 
The Times comniended the House Judiciary com- 
mittee for avoiding similar reckless action in the case 
of two such anti-Communist bills—one of them a meas- 
ure to “screen” workers loyed in industrial plants— 
when: it declined to abort tens and set up a committee. 
to investigate further. 
“Various other bills, including some sponsored 
the Administration,” ' said ‘the Times, “have aroused fark paaa 
ly grave doubts in respect to their ultimate effect on civil 
liberties of all Americans.” 
This conservative paper therefore pleads with Con- 
Bi to avoid “hasty enactment of laws in this delicate 
ield.”. For, as the Wall Street.Journal says, “such laws 
could conceivably more endanger that Constitution than 
thwart the evil. 

~ These are si t words of caution, but they will 
not impress the decship of Congress, on both the Re- 
publican and Democratic sides of the aisle, unless they 
are matched and strengthened by the voice of the peo- 


ple. The politicians are hunting votes by their hysteri- 
cal drive for unconstitutional measures. _The people, and 
_ especially the unions, must serve notice that they can- 
not win those votes through the suppression of civil lib- 
erties and the rape of the Bill of Rights. Send YOUR 


al 


economic recession and |i#comes, aa s further alienated la-*@ ae 


the Amesican brand of = site farm and Negro voters,” he Q : in 
So the cir Aaa hile sash Stating that the result is a situa- 7 i “ 
in New York: tion that contains potentially the #7 
© Adopted the main policy re-|°ements of a di Demo- } 
jort on the 1954 elections submit- cratic victory in November,” Perry @ 
ted by Pettis Perry, member of the said this potential victory is in 7 
Party's National C ittee; Dement ay ae ot 
© Reitlid «uw cash .of Democratic Party have not 
the Communist Party ‘after a re- learned the lessons of 1952 and gy 
port by Betty, Gannett secre cogtheccretliaodigrmunpeseectt 
posals made ons war program nor its capitu- 9 
ved pro by lation to Met arated Pp Bia 


Committee member Eliz- | ae 
PERRY POINTED out ‘that 

there is a national demand for 
reassessment of American foreign 
ptm policy and a “ ead fear of be 
World War I drive that won Presi- | the g Sacer that Radford clique and ae 
dent Harding's pardon of Eugene] their advocacy of a McCarthyite hae: 
Victor Debs; policy of ‘preventive’ atomic war. = 

. PETTIS PERRY 


the candidacy for Only a ‘national upsurge’ in April 
administra 
large-scale inter-| gram of the Communist Party, 


of Miss Flynn in the! prevented the 
24th District, Bronx, and Charles pani throu ego 

Nusser, candidate for: County ventions: in Indochina,” Perry said.|Betty Gannett said that 650,000 
Freeholder in Essex County, N.J., rged support for ail those|eopies had been distributed and 
and urged that other Communists a Pe the movement for co- widely discussed throughout the 
be placed in me. field. existence and negotiations, for ad-|nation. The conference approved 
mission of Peoples’ China into the|her pr to print 350,000 

PERRY DECLARED that dare United Nations and for extension|Copies of the final program, bring- 
was a “deep-going dissatisfaction| of East-West trade. ing the total distribution to one 
with the Eisenhower Administra-| On the domestic front Perry} million. 
tion” which would reflect itself in|called for a national anti-depres-| Miss Flynn, whose 64th birth- 
the Fall elections and was already |sion program including raising the|day was celebrated at the con- 
discernible in the primaries. minimum wage, 100 percent parity | ference Saturday, spoke of the 

“The 1952 sy ee: in Eisen-|for farmers, increase of tax exemp-|need for increasing the fight. to 

Ai revigh lin cours demagogy have|tion to $1,000 and a Federally-| free political prisoners in the coun- 

events as/financed school, housing and hos-|try. She rly urged the 

org: mass upsurge fare interven-|pital building program. need for widening the fight to free 

tion in Indochia and the H-bomb} - The majority of the country to-|Eugene Dennis, general secretary 

menace, the defeat of Secretary day is opposed to Senator Mc-|of the Communist Party, former 

of State Dulles’ attempt to pre-|Carthy, Perry said, but the anti-|City Councilman Benjamin J. 

vent the Geneva settlement, and| McCarthy forces are disunited.|Davis, and others imprisoned un- 

the failure of the ‘massive retalia-|The quarrel of many is largely with| der the Smith Act for abana of 
tion policy, said Perry. McCarthy rather than with McCar-/their ideas. 

“The illusion, among independ-|thyism, but a growing number are! “This .” she warned, “is 
ent and liberal voters that Eisen- | beginning “to challenge the big lie/ not the problem of the Commv- 
hower is a barrier to McCarthyism jof ‘Soviet aggression and “Commu-/ nists alone. It is the problem of all 
has been dissipated by the revela-|nist conspiracies’ upon which the| Americans, whatever their attitude 
tion of administration appeasement McCarthyite fascist drive is prem-| toward Communism, who believe 


telegram to YOUR Congressman and Senator today. 
of McCarthyism as shown in the;ised.” in the Bill of Rights. 
(Area Rp hearings, by the} Hailing the Supreme Court de-| “Destroy the legal rights of the 


FREE CLAUD E LIGHTFOOT imer case, by Eisenhow-/cision banning jimcrow in schools|Communists and the Communist 


ARE CONCENTRATION camps béing prepared for % endorsement of the McCar-|as reflecting “tremendous new) Party and you are on the road to 
all Americans who speak out for peace and against the big pa a ape f. oe 7 Berea on . = Bb” eg the on af ~ — nd all 
za ee bracin : emen Americans, Tha 
business policies of the Eisenhower administration? Cer- | ism typified by Attorney General wide campaign to implement the| of Nazi either: That is “the con. 
tainly this danger is implicit in the recent indictment of 


wig mir repressive program, 4 ot decision, to adopt Federal,|son all Americans must learn. 
Claude Lightfoot, Illinois Communist leader, under a pre- | “phe vr State and local Fair Employment| “That's why_this amnesty drive 
viously unused section of the Smith Act. 


“The refusal of the administra-|Practices Jaws and to win repre-|must win the support of millions 
The charge here denounces a certain organization (in 


tion to take remedial action in the|sentative for the Negro ecg atjof Americans, especially in the 
face of the growing problem of wenn of governmental li labor movement, regardless of 
this case, the Communist Party) and condemns an individual 
because he is a member of it. 


unemployment and declining farm! REPORTING on the Draft Pro-| their political affiliations.” 
Now this very idea is an evil one, foreign to our social 


Scratieyarentoe twos Daylor Wins Idaho Primary 


that “the doctrine of personal guilt is one of the most funda- NOMINATION of Glen H. Taylor as Democratic candidate for Senator from 
' mental principles of our jurisprudence. Idaho last Tuesday conformed with«the pattérmn which was making itself evident in pri- 
_- But Lightfoot is not accused of overt criminal acts, |mary elections throughout the country. That pattern was a marked trend of popular 


anv more than dants. support for candidates who ex- 
y more than were - prev pure: — Act defen pressed opposition to MoLesthy. ism, who were most vigorous in ito farmers and farm problems, He 


criticizing the economic policies told his audiences that he~ was. 
FOLLOW for a moment the possible extension of this | m of the Eisenhower administration, |* 

pattern. Think of the many organizations which.could be | me and who identified themselves in 

labelled by McCarthyite government agencies as “disloyal.” | 


questioned the Nati 


abeth Gurley Flynn for all gor 


‘against practically everything the 
istration has done.” 


His opponent, Claude J. Bur- 
tenshaw, had tried to make polit- 


[mee «One way or another with liberal- 
ism. 

And think of the number of members who then become | 

vulnerable under the doctrine of “guilt by association” —if it 

is allowed to be established in the Lightfoot Case. 

The Lightfoot Case must be brought for. recognition, 
and action into every community, every organization in 
America where men and women value freedom, 

But at the moment, there is one prior need. Claude 
Lightfoot must be released from prison, where he is being 
held today under bail of $30,000. 

The bail must be lowered because it is illegal and ex- 
cessive. And : bail must ke lowered especially because of | 
the crucial issues in this rase. Lightfoot must be freed to 


prepare adequately for kis own defense, which is the de- | 


fense of America’s freedom. lig | 
; Protests from acrass the country miust pour in on At- | 


torney. General, Herbs ct Brownell in Washington 


ston. Glaude.,/™ 


_ Lightfoot's bailnrust:be:loweted and his re 


be, wit UF ik gs 


assured), bs 


Detroit and Flint by Democratic 


‘atorial nomination d 


crat opponent. 
. Membpis on Page 13.) 


In Michigan, the trend was ex- 
pressed in’. the nomination of 
Charles Diggs for Congress on the 
Democratic ' ticket, the first Ne- 
gro to run for this post on a major 
party slate in the state. Eleven 
other Negroes were nominated in 


voters. 

In Tennessee, Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver carried 89 of the state's 95 
counties for the Democratic sen- 
espite a scur- 
tilous attack on him ‘by his Dixie- 
(See T asgen from 


* 


THE VICTORY of former Sen | 


ical capital out of Taylor's nomi- 
nation in 1948 as the. vice presi- 
dential candidate of the Progress- 
ive. Party on the Wallace ticket. 
Burtenshaw referred to the _ 
gressives as “Communist 

thizers and a apologists for the 


aw had the support of 
the regular Democratic party lead- 
ership in the state, but Mee took 
his case ‘to the people 


re 
« 
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MEMPHIS 


REP. PAT SUTTON thought he had it all figured out. 


The one sure way to 
is to pin the “Red” 
so that’s what he did in his 
campaign to unseat Sen. Estes 
Kefauver. True, Sutton wasn’t too 
well known outside his own dis- 
trict at the start of the campaign, 
but he got the backing of the 
Dixiecrats, the big money men -(in- 
cluding men like Memphis GOR 
leader Bob Snowden), and the 


: 

ingly inexhaustible 

supply of funds, he made a big 

5 with his marathén TV ap- 

pearances. His name was plastered 
all over the state, and by pri 

time, veteran political o servers 

were predicting an upset. 
There was no doubt that the 


litical success these days, he decided, 
on your opponent and make it stick. 


program. He linked Sen. Kefauver 


with former Senators Frank Grahi- 
am of North Carolina and Claude 
Pepper of Florida and called on 
the voters to repudiate Kefauver 


|with the same kind of defeat these 


two liberal Southerners had been 
handed. : 


But Sutton’s biggest hope lay in 
his charge that Kefauver sup- 
ported the Supreme Court: deci- 
sion ing segregation, while he, 
Sutton, pledged to work for a 
Constitutional amendment to con- 
tinue Tennessee's racist policies. 

Sen Kefauver, with the support 
of the AFL, the CIO, the Negro 
people, youth groups, and farmers 


Sutton campaign “line” was waged 
effectively —dangerously so. He 

on Kefauver's ceed of 
the South” at the 1952 Democratic 
convention, ie., his joining with 
the northern delegates in favor of 
the “loyalty pledge” to bind the 
Dixiecrats to convention decisions. | 
He branded him as the. friend of | 
such other well-known “Reds” as 
Senators Lehman of New York, 
Humphrey of Minnesota, Morse of 
Oregn, Douglas of Illinois and 
_Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
New York, and proved that Sen. 
Kefauver was the darling of such 
“Communist fronts” as the CIO 


all over the state, took up the chal- 
lenge and put his liberal record 
‘over a 2 to 1 victory. Even Rep. 


squarely before the Tennessee 
voters. To Sutton’s charge of “in- 
ternationalism,” ‘the -Senator an- 
swered that he was an “interna- 
tionalist in the tradition of Presi- 
dents Woodrow Wilson and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull” 

He correctly tagged Sutton’s 
red-baiting as a Tennessee brand 
of McCarthyism, and charged that 
Sutton raised the Supreme Court: 
decision to inject a racist note in 
the campaign. Kefauver insisted 
the ruling against segregation in, 
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© Army Suspends Mrs. Moss 
ae? tmeinvigcntl 

. Sena 
won 
tion 


Charles C. Diggs Jr., 
Congressional. nomina- 


Detroit, becoming the first Ne- 


gro here to win such a contest 
in the last 20 years. He won 


- ove? incumbent George D. O- 


nation by giving Mr. Kefauver 


Sutton’s own district registered its’ 
endorsement of Kefauvers New 
Deal policies. Instead of - the 
“traditions of Southern conservat-) 
ism” that Sutton had: expected to’ 
see supported, the voters followed 
the real democratic heritage that 
has been Tennessee's since the 
days of Andrew Jackson. | 

Kefauver’s strong support for 
TVA was seen as a major con-, 
tributing factor in his renomina- 
tion. Even Memphis’ Boss Ed. 
Crump, long a foe of Kefauver, be-' 


’ crimination. 


Brien with a vote of 20,426 to 
9,041. Eleven other. Negro can- 


didates in Wayne County won 
nominations—six on the Demo- 
cratic and five on the Repub- 
lican ticket. 


* 
REP. ADAM C. POWELL, in 


| an open letter to President Eis- 


enhower, gave details of dis- 
crimination being practiced 
against U.S. Negro troops at 
Army installations in France. 
Writing from Chateauroux, he 
asker that the policy of integra- 
tion be enforced, and that the 
Army declare off-limits for sol- 
diers any place practicing dis- 
Powell declared 
that many GI's had written to 
complain mee: Army bias. 


MRS. ANNIE LEE MOSS, a 
50-year old widow, was - 
ed from her clerical job in the 
Pentagon, for the second time 
on charges brought by Senator 


| Jos. McCarthy.” Mrs. Moss had 


won reinstatement, after being 
called before the Un-American 
Activities Committee, last Feb- 
ruary. When it was proved at 
the hearing that the stoolpigeon 
who a her had never seen 
her before, two committee mem- 
bers intervened on her behalf. 
No new charges have been made 


- 
* 


tor 
from the 13th District of 


-. 


public against her. — 
a a ‘S : 
FOR VOTING in the July 27 
Democratic primary, Izell H 
of G a — wag 
na is home 
and critical iti y injared by several 
white men. Two men have 
been arrested as_ suspects. Ne- 
groes have been voting in St 
Helena parish for only the last 
two years; though several voted 
this year, only Henry was at- 


tacked. | 
* 


AN NAACP president, Theo- 
dore Griggin, head of the As- 
bury P N. J. branch, has 
been his civilian 
iob with the Air Force, charged 
y the government with “sym- 
pathetic association with Com- 
munists.” Of the six or seven 

named by the security 
Griffin had 


dent. Two of the men are mem- 
bers of his chapter, and none 
were known to him socially. 

| * 

DELEGATES from 34 states 
and Hawaii were among the 400 
in Washington for the 29th bien- 
nial convention of the National 
Association of as hs 
Delegates were gree y Vice- 
President Nixon who praised the 
Supreme Court decision on 
schools, and heard a message 
from Mrs. Eisenhower, honoting 
the memory of the late Dr. Mary 
Church Terrell, founder of the 
organization. 


— 


and ADA. 


* 
SUTTON made it clear to the 
voters that the choice lay between ligent people locally.” 
two philosophies, the approach of * 
Kefauver, or his own Dixiecrat,) WITH THE LINES thus clearly 
isolationist, anti-labor, states rights'drawn, Tennesseans surprised the 


STUDEBAKER | 


the schools was not a Congres-| grudgingly admitted thatthe senior 

sional issue, but would have to be|senator was doing a fine job, FOR BIG , 4 MEETING 

lived with and “solved by inte-| fighting against = hg sie te 

tra TVA. - : Lnense wi roposa 

jorities Refeaneie built in the TVA (Continued-from Page 6) Bi F : ype a = foes 

areas are a pretty good indication, | sequent policy up to the greatest on test of the note had been made 

too, that this ‘state, which gave disaster the Administration ablic 

Eisenhower the narrowest of mar- suffered when it decided to step P +e 

gins in 1952, will not be found | up intervention “in the Indochina} cnesarty in the case of 
Dulles’ announcement that Russia 


> 


. 
Truth in News in the Republican column again.' war. The key reason for that dis- 
|_ OF similar significance was the aster was that the people of the). rejected (he called it by 99 
(Continued from Page 2) (Continued from Page 1) a race, ae — wie WOR a peatnarmg os percent) Ei fs. for 
“competitive” and resume the sale) of 400, and the representatives) ;°". } on a ee TO jing t people, wante!a world of atomic materia 
oi a 00, ee seen caged wah eying thon ato hi oil Wt. Toe el fer pel pos 
- Richard T. Gosser, vice-presi-| their reader groups when they re-! “5... other methods of ha a og agli te is, | But, the Soviet Union ha rag 
dent of the UAW, backed by| turned home. hick bat wa sale Tous sab ai To eS an om fai. denied this when aye =a es 
Walter Reuther and the other top| It was decided, too, that the| cuts. Unlike Sot Sing “eo at enhower : inistra lig ge intimated the same thing - 
UAW officers, was sure that was) various state groups are to r rejected the “liberal” label ed in its ng po Fa aid at he conference. In iact, 
the solution. After several weeks| regularly to The Worker how), :.4 4, pin on him, and instead | Truman re tra ont #: August 5 Tass statement 
under the new plan, the plant shut; many volunteers they've obtained, | charged the incumbent Governor because the policy was psconanibe said: 
down for most of the summer. On|/and The Worker would report/Cjement with supporting the Su- war, On aggression, * ata “It is known, however, that the 
top. of that it was disclosed that) progress regularly. wens Colt bam Deemee oe ee eetet Unies complete 
Kaiser sought to sell his plant to| This volunteer bedy. of 400\51, hed once posed 0: a filend| Sgr eS and| readiness to conduct negotiations 
Chrysler long before he asked for| would have the job of building) of the Negro people, pledged he Our Tory. ally in “mY regarding the use of atomic energy, 
the wage cut. Now the plant is| up circulation routes of an aver-|......14 uphold segres itn while colonial ally in aber Leniie and then said that the countries 
still for sale. age of 25 Workers é€ach week, and!~.., Clement re to be baited 120M us not because they ough taking -:part in such an agreement 
* would deliver the papers. Some|,, the question. The combined | “e policy was morally wrong but should undertake not to use atom- 
THE PLAN for a wage cut in| Would also handle, renewals ot | Ciement-Kefauver victories left no! Decause it was dooming their own) ic, hydrogen and other weapons 
Studebaker was also advanced|subs upon expiration, in addition! 3,,.1+ that Tennesseans had over- imperial. interest. It was a policy! of mass 
with the initial support of the?to the routes of 25. Where P0S-| whelmingly rejected the proposals markde for failure. - Two arguments have been made 
general office of the UAW in De-| sible, it would also assist Daily|;, find ways” to maintain ‘segre-|. So now Eisenhower speaks against _ Soviet proposal to 
troit with the argument that this|"‘Worker circulation. gation in the state’s public schools.| 1 He Good Partner” in a desper-| take up Eisenhower s proposal, 
is necessary to help the company} This does not mean that other|~ Ray H. Jenkins, special counsel |#te @ttempt to patch up cracked| along with a discussion of an agree- 
“compete” and the claim that the| readers, who can and should be!t, the Senate subcommittee in the/|#!/iances. And now the GOP| ment against using atomic weap- 
cuts would still leave the Stude-| spreading circulation through di-|Army-McCarthy hearings, was|¥uld like to come to the elector-| ons. First it is that the Soviet 
baker workers “superior” to those|rect personal associations and! nominated in the Republican pri-| ate again as a peace party. But) Union proposes a ban on the weap- 
under other contracts. But the| otherwise, should in any way re-| mary to oppose Kefauver. Jenkins, the events of just this past week/ons to deprive us of our “advan- 
Studebaker workers didn’t go for) lax their efforts. however, states that he is not a}Show that the Administration has|tage” in such weapons. But the 
it. | It was the view of the confer-|candidate and will not accept the |2°t changed the basic policy of a} Soviet proposal inc a mini- 
The company has not given up,| ence that these efforts, rather, had wolf, even though it would like mum suggestion that the powers 
however. It announced that it will| to be strengthened, and remain to wear the skin of a lamb. simply agree not to become A or 
shut the plant if a wage cut isn’t| the chief way in which circulation THERE WAS THE Soviet note) H mb - aggressors. ‘s 
granted. It served immediately| can be built. a to Washington, Paris and London, And a second argument is that- 
THE GATHERING decided, ing a new Big}the Soviet proposal to ban the 
too, that the necessities of both ‘note was aj} bombs provides for no interna- 
p g| Saceeen ae a ements sence die ange i 
newspaper ads, the locals officers, papers made it necessary to acts are ula proposa 
isichine’ the company’s demand, fight for drastic increases in the contains a second suggestion, to 
were maneuvering for another readership of both papers at once. ban the bombs and to do so un- 
meeting to reconsider the wage-|It was agreed that the reader : der a foolproof system of inspec- 
cut rejection. {groups throughout the country ollow ited alliances of just a FEW Euro-| tion and control of every phase of 
Meanwhile, the UAW’s 1,500,- j need 0t | difected against | 
000 were with interest jalone The W , but the Daily|o 
Worker ‘as well. 


| eed he cae al 
cies -are O y peo a 

over the world fighting for peace 
and: for an end to the cold war. 


France, 


y 
This, it was felt, can be done 
if the reader groups everywhere 
grasp the fact that an_ effective, 
election gn requires wide 
expansion to give progressive 
They| voters the facts and an understand- 


ing of tactical policies, needed by 


the dail and 
y paper 
Worker, = = * 
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By WILFRED BURCHETT elections supervised by some neu-'the job. So ‘he was replaced at 


GENEVA (by mail) 
arenas he quit Geneva 
after the first week of 


the conference Mr. Dulles 
gave a-secret briefing to Amer- 


ican Newsmen. 

With an eye on Senator Mc- 
Carihy, he assured them that be 
had never shaken the hand of 
Chou En-laiy or greeted him in 
any way. He also told them with 
pride that there would be no 
Korean settlement except on terms 
that suited America. 

The Western Allies and the rest 
of the 16 nations with troops in 
Korea had given him the right to 
veto any settlement which the 
U. S. did not like. 

Dulles was able to make good 
his boast on Korea. .Without hav- 
ing made one proposal or counter- 
proposal on the Korean question, 
the American delegation was able 
to break off the talks and to make 
a serious effort to close the door 
on future attempts to unify the 
country peacefully. 

It was done in an incredibly 


brutal way. 
*« 


WHEN the Korean cease-fire 
was signed at Panmunjon just one 
year ago it was a very imperfect 
document, but it was the best that 
could be wrung out of the U.S. 
delegates in two years of negotia- 
tions. 

It contained no political terms 
except a promise to hold a high- 
level political conference within 
three months of the cease-fire to 
discuss peaceful unification and 
withdrawal of foreign troops. 

That conference was not held 
and the American delegate Ar- 
thus Dean broke off the talks 
which were to arrange it. 

The Geneva conference was thus 
a substitute for the one that pro- 
vided for the Korean cease-fire 
terms 


AFTER the first few weeks of 
discussion at Geneva most dele- 
gates were agreed on the need for 
Korea to be unified by means of 


tral bedy ana for the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops. 

But “most delegates” did not 
include the Americans and the 
Syngman Rhee delegation. Mr. 
Eden submitted a proposal calling 
for acceptance of five points of 
principle details of which could 


| be worked out later. 
| On june $ Mr. Molotov pro- 
posed a somewhat similar five-’ 


|tmis critical meeting by Ambas- 
sador Johnson, who ‘totally re- 
jected every point of the Molotov 
proposal which Bedell Smith had 
found “moderate and very inter- 
esting.” 

|. The death blow was struck a 
few days later, on June 15, in the 
form of a joint declaration in the 


‘point plan which narrowed down 
the differences in principles to al- 
most vanishing point. Even Mr. 
Bedell Smith, Dulles’ deputy, de- 
scribed the Molotov plan immedi- 
ately as “moderate and very in- 
teresting.” 


name of the 16 nations with 
in Korea ending the talks vecause 
“the Communists” had retused to 
accept United Nations “authority 


Korea. 


the debate of the Korean question 


The other Western delegates 


were even more enthusiastic in’ dell Smith. He made two 


their praise for the Molotov for-| 
| proposal by Molotov that at least 


mula. If the discussions continued 
a solution would be almost im- 


was made that afternoon by Be- 
short 


speeches. One was to block the 
a joint declaration should be 


possible to avoid. 
For Dulles in Washington this, 
was the time to employ that veto 


power his allies had given him.| 


Bedell Smith had no stomach for 


Joe-Must-Go Movement 


(Continued from Page 7) 
thur for President at the 1948 
COP convention; | 

Henry E. Ringling, GOP Na- 
tional Committeemgn who (accord- 
ing to one newspaper ‘account) 
packed the recent Republican 
state convention with “leather- 
lunged McCarthy fanatics, equip- 
ped to boo down any attempt to 
picture the junior senator as any- 
thing less than a Grade A homo- 
genized saint’; 

Darrell D. MacIntyre, a Madi- 
son lawyer noted as the mouth- 
piece for Capone gangsters who 
summers in Wisconsin resorts: 

Roman Reuter, a Sauk City cafe 
owner and mink farm operator who 
tried to form a vigilante move- 
ment to run Gore out of town, 
who ran for state head se ae 
American Legion on a r- 
thy platform and who S nastiy 
trying to organize a chapter of 
“For America,” the new pro-fascist 
organization initiated by Col. Rob- 
~ert R. McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune. | 

This' group has been working on 
a crude frameup to send Core to 
jail unless he produces the Joe- 
‘Must-Go signatures secured last 
spring. 

A series of Wisconsin events 
‘during the next three months 


‘could possibly insure an even 


constituents that McCarthy be re- 
‘called from U. S. Senate. The 
‘Wisconsin ‘CIO ‘convention may 
change the “sit-it-out” attitude of 
| some of its leddéw» 163 fhe, 


convention may also take a more 
cooperative position, in line with 
the str anti-McCarthy stand 
taken by the state Plumbers Union 
and by AFL central body. of Sauk 
City. 

The coming state Farmers 
Union convention and a series of 
conferences of the cooperative 
movement may also enhance the 


recall drive. 

THE WISCONSIN GOP pri- 
mary on Sept. 14 features a race 
for Secretary of State which will 
be a fairly clear test on McCar- 
thyism. And the November gen- 
eral elections in this state will be 
watched carefully—particularly the 
con ional contest in the Fifth 
District of Milwaukee, where the 
McCarthyite Rep. Charles Kersten 
will be running for reelection. 

i Seen from Wisconsin, the anti- 


Across the state in West Salem, 

editor of the local Journal re- 

cently wrote a _heart-warmi 

tribute to the recall movement 

i his .staunch colleague, Leroy 
Sgn 


McCerthy prospects look good. |} 


adopted by the conference urging 


might endanger peace in Korea. 
* | 


M. SPAAK from Belgium, on 
behalf of other Western delegates, 
supported this until Bedell Smith 
rose to attack it. Spaak then meek- 
ly subsided -in his chair like a. re- 
buked child. 

Chou En-lai then proposed that 
the conference should go on rec- 
ord as willing to pursue its efforts 
to solve the Korean question at a 
time arid place to be agreed later. 
Spaak, after consultation with 
other Western delegates, but a 
parently without having scien 
his master’s eye, also supported 


| this. 


* 

DULLES won his point on 
Korea, but it was a two-edged 
victory. The fate of the Korean 
debate underlined the danger of 
having a cease-fire which did not 
state what was to happen after 
the shooting stopped and the 
cease-fire lines were drawn. 

It clearly showed the dangers 
of leavin 
be se “afterwards.” 

The failure to settle the Korean 
question placed a strong and com- 

letely irresistible weapon in the 

ands of the delegations of Demo- 
cratic Viet Nam, in insisting that 
a cease-fire agreement for Indo- 
china must include the seeds of 
the political settlement. 

After the Korean debate and its 
paige ae ge the ae cag — 
gation no arguments leit to 
refuse this. : 


troops | 


: 


both sides to take no action which| - 


The only contribution the Amer- 


ican delegation made throughout 


bs 


and competence” in the whole of —- 
Saar 


ms 


_- 


i, 


—— 


political problems. to 


| 


The Case of Pvt. Slovik 


(Continued from Page 8) 
fair pay could finally be had be- 
cause of the war boom, he got 
work as a plumber’s helper with 
the aid of the girl he was to 
marry. He worked hard. His pay 
quickly went up from 50 cents 
an hour to $1.05, with time- 
and-a-half for overtime. He was 
happy for the first time in his 
life. Because of his civilian rec- 
ord, he was classified 4F by the 
draft board. 


After his. marriage in Novem- 


| ber, 1942, Eddie and his bride, 


’ 
’ 


a girl whose ability to walk had 


been impaired by infantile par-— 


alysis and who was subject to 
epileptic seizures, established 
an apartment. They bought fur- 
niture and a second-hand Pon- 
tiac on the installment plan, 
struggled to get raises at their 
jobs to meet the ents, and 
started to have a x tom 

With casualties mountin 
overseas, the draft board call 
him up again in January, 1944 
and put him into 1-A. Tears 
rolling down their eyes, Slovik 
told his bride, “Eighteen months 
ago ... they wanted no part of 
me. Now, when I'm a married 
man, with a pregnant wife, and 
all this—now they want me to 
go to the army!” 

Shipped overseas as a replace- 
ment, without any apparent of- 
ficial education or understand- 
ing of his or his-nation’s role in 
the war. against fascism, he 
wanted only to return home. 


Despondent over his separation 


from his wife, he was worried — 


over her miscarriage, her epileptic 
attacks, her inability to work 


and her meager dependency al- 
lotment. 

BOTH ARMY documents and 
Huie’s own findings contirm two 
points about the execution of 
Private Slovik. First, denial of 
clemency was justified by all the 
military reviewing authorities on 
the basis of his alleged criminal 
record. Some of the officers in- 
terviewed as well as the Gls on 
the firing squad were given the 
impression that he was a hard- 
ened ‘criminal. And second, that 
Supreme Headquarters in Eu- 
rope, and Eisenhower himself, 
ordered the execution as a 
“hoped-for-deterrent” as © Huie 
puts it. 

Just before the 25-year-old 
youth calmly marched out into 
the courtyard to face the firing 
squad, he told an MP sergeant, 
“They just need to make an ex- 
ample out of somebody and I'm 
it... . They're shooting me for 
bread I stole when I was twelve 
years old.” Not a word can be 


found, either in the Army's rec- 


ords of the case or in the talks 
with the officers Huie inter- 
viewed, to dispute Private 
Slovik’s last statement: 

“The Execution of Private 
Slovik” has béen described as 
a tragic story of an individual 
caught in an inner conflict be- 
tween fear and duty.” It is ac- 
tually a — commentary on | 
a system which breaks a great 
depression, which in its quest 
for profit builds up a Hitler and 
Nazi armies and can temporarily 

rovide a modicum of happiness 
or some only at the expenditure 
of the blood of others. 


he Harlan Kelleys, the Henry 
Ringlings, the Ri 
other... disci of 


uncomfortable for Leroy Core for 
some time. But if I gauge Leroy 
correctly, “of eet forsake his 
cause or ellow petitioners,” 
' “There is 


McCarthy will be making things 
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strikin ‘elias 4t Gn iniaged} 

t were 

treated to a special blast from 

pricey, Rep. Robert Ker-: 
-Wis 


‘Test Ferguson 4 algae seeping: aspect 


* 
sgn We: pemtone). EMIL MAZEY, who warmed the Michi 
CIO that anti- 
By Silence on oo Ping “ag emy = aidan oes democratic developments in Guatemala were being prepared by the 
of the. 1,200 “Square D workers’ State Department.and the United Fruit Co. against the best inter- 


knowledge of the strike, 
McCarthy’ —AFI that it was a “pushbutton affair”|have been taking their turn on the| ot tae ie ee ee pintien. to. ie, ergy Page : 
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N : 
directed from New York, | picketline. A t tk Shem. or ee back representative to be helping the usurper Castilo Armas dictatorship 


to-work effort 
DETROIT. — The Detroit Le-| jori and phoning ocaieaal Alea) scheduled] % 3 oak the labor movement (into a fascist labor front, no 
bor News, official organ of the | workers. for last Mander brought out a| %°udt) é 


AFL here, charged ee Republi-| He further declared that wages) mass picketline estimated at 500. 
PRINCIPAL ORGANIZER mobilizin the dealers behind the 
can leadership in Washington|and working conditions were not| UE won NLRB elections at lidacy of GOP eul werk he ss kts Solan 


ith doing everything to side-|the issue, uare'D on May 11 by 862-261 
track Senator "Flanders: vote of| The fact is that the union lover the IUE-CIO, Rep. Kersten ee high wp among the Ford brass se top Ford dealer. Leon- 


intervened at that time too with 


censure “aimed at oe : 
rete” = pene im-'a much-publicized blast at UE, 


The Labor News calls upon the i-!and namin Square D specifically. 
wise ; I On the tes of. Kersten’s. most 


people of Michigan to judge Mi- . , * 
| ‘recent blast, the IUE-CIO leader- 
chigan Senator Homer Ferguson b _ MICHIGAN’S SUPREME COURT, which originally refused. 


‘lence | ship opened itself to the charge of 
pic Sigh bi o oe Since the agreement iad Onjattempted  strikebreaking By is.| , to hear the James Henderson appeal, has now a greed. Eleven years 
ed openly. The Labor News May 16, the gat has made/suing a special supplement of ago Henderson was tried and sentenced B= Re Boe po erg mment by 
charges Ferguson with being like |"® Wage offer whatsoever, even/Vickers Voice which echoed Ker Macomb County Judge James Spier. took place 
the proverbial clam or McCar- though its profits during the first|sten’s charges. that the Square within four hours at night. He foe since omg lar his in- 
; six months of 1954 were 27 per- strike is “Communist”-led. nocence of the rape charge, and—with the assistance of Att'y Ernest 
Goodman—is seeking a new trial. This lee béen séfased several 


Administrator te Quit Chevy; — _ | time by the original judge, Spier 


r Asks Unity, Fails to Combat) 1H 7rorr, Tiat STUDEBAKER rw import, ti 


GM Unien-Splitting Violenee seen by the Detroit Free Press sending two top staff members, Jack 
Strohm and Leo Donovan, to cover. The Studebaker vote was 
FLINT. — Election dates f o r)fingered workers who were fired watched in many locals as well as Solidarity House, as a bellweather 
|Chevrolet UAW Local 659 were|by the company on the flimsiest| for the 1955 negotiations. It will be a while before all the parties 
‘X'set by a membership meeting for Sonne’ bens, i office! involved in dreaming up the Studebaker wagecut “solution” to lay- 
Aug. 17-20 (primaries) and Aug. ag offs, try another one somewhere else. 

30-Sept. 3 (runoffs). The admin- On Aug. 4- tense “Gays ‘alter y 

careers Carter's speech — Howard; ~ ROBERT CARTER, UAW Regional Director who tells the 
|istratorship wi with the elec- readers in the last issue of the Chevrolet Searchlight in Flint that 
tition of officers, it.was announced. is responsible for everything that’s in the paper, since the local 
In his report to the membership, under his administratorship, better explain w y it is that Negro 
Regional Director Robert Carter. with the small n in the August $ issue, in a couple of 


who has served as administrator | ,: a vicious-form of anti- 
since five days before. the Clardy| 

are up for re-election this year. |UnAmerican hearings in May, ap- 
pealed for unity in face of the com- 


AFL Paper Hits ing 1955 contract. He called an tion. 
Hannah Plan to (24-10 “same calling and bicker-| 


Build Big Army ing as we prepare to meet the real | 


DETROIT. — The. AFL Detroit 
Labor News comments unfavor-| ‘Earlier a UAW trial committee 
ably on the proposal of Dr. John{had found 11 of. 14 local leaders : bE gn 
Hannah for a reserve army of|and members “guilty” of writing Education Society of America had 
7,000,000. and causing to be published at-j|its inventory and maintenance’ 
Says the Labor News: “If the tacks on the UAW-CIO Board of workers out on strike at the 7 
program as announced by Dr. Han-| Review that screens grievances|, Motors Co. Kelvinator plant 
nah of a tremendous mobilization cee all General Motors plants. 
y training young ae ek Robert Mur- 
— — — the bee ac this (but not oy te for any |the company had violated the uni- aye 
ns of absorbing _ seeking on contract by “its outrageous and| Papers have the crying towel out 
employed, it might have worked. all aaa lili announcing ie Chrysler Corp. because it only 


But at what expense to millions . 
of our young men.” the cutdown of its work force from |™ade $15,701,008 in’ the frst 


The Labor News intimates in its {1,700 to 1,100 two days after the! But the same newspapers have| Li al 8, UAW-CIO said of ‘the 
editorial on the issue that li sere started their vacations.” (found an inch a to ow licized drop in Chrysler Cor- 
compan ounced the tragic plight of 20,000 tion earnings: 
Se ee Stl cs Dede workers, idle since cay gorse Metall 
esagent July, 1953, 1,500 of whom work-| ae say noth- 
Mette cukus casual cn aces for Chrysler from 25 to 30 
on 
it. It was, ge sia of them have long 
-lsince exhausted SS , 
‘Ment compensation ve ) i 
what few valuables they , its true t mre the daily 
have they, can get on divect neers oe Sp 24 yore 0 


= (Teapot, te 
For replacing old céilings, re- ¥ $C CLILAOT) : diddy wares ard tears for, 

ceilings, walls, etc., ) > he ler stockholders and the “dip newspapers 
replastering rooms or plaster- | | : i . soph earnings.” \Chrysler would like these workers 
mp ek mp gf: SET al , But thére is no concer for 20,-|to. be forgotten about but the‘ un- 
or large. end ne , oe: 000 Dodge workers, 7,000 Plym- ion will not let them forget” _ 


~__ PHONE : 
Art Meth, = enact | Ww. Grand, River, Detroit, 1 | | BUCENE | rainy Pag secretary of the hr ye 
: 3 =i] Don't forget to send greeting 1: PMB 71488, Adlanta,- 
- : a ) By a Write President Elsonhower to eak amnesty for 
Dennis and alt political prisoners. ; 


IDEAS THEY CANNOT JAIL by Eugene Dennis 
Originally 50 cents—now 35 cents; $ for $1.00 3 
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in his head. The other officer kick- 
ed and choked Renfro while he 


lay helplessly on the floor. His | 


sister Mrs. Dorothy Reeves, eight 
and a half months pregnant, went 
over to the officer and tried to 


against a metal cabinet cutting 
her back and knocking her to the 
floor where she remained for more 
than a half hour before she was 
removed to the Trinity 
Vernor Highway. 


{renomination polling 24,885 votes 


4 Samuel Milton; on the Democratic 


in Wayne are Frank D. Williams 
and Edgar Currie, 2nd district 
Democrats, E. W. Metcalf, Phili 

J. Williams and Roy Morton, 4 

district Republicans, Frederick|R 
Yates, 4th district Democrat, who|a 
— the highest vote in a large 


In the 9th district, Charles M. 
Diggs was nominated on the 
Democratic ticket. In the 11th dis- 
trict Robert L. Ward and Earl 
Kennedy were nominated on the 
Republican ticket and Charline 
‘White, incumbent, and George 
Edwards were nominated on the 


Democratic line in the 11th. 

This great upsurge for Negro 
representation includes a propo- 
sal that a Negro be on the Dems 
state ticket in November. This 
proposal is being brought to the 
Dems State Convention in Grand 
Rapids, Aug. 14. 


DETROIT.—Eleven Negro can- 
didates in Wayne County for 
State Legislature won nomination. 
Six on the Democratic ticket and 
five on the Republican. 

Negro representation added to 
its growing strength when former 
State Senator Charles Diggs, Jr. 
won the Congressional nomination 
in the 18th district in Detroit, 
with a vote of 20,426 to incum- 
bent George O'Briens 9,041. 
Diggs is the first Negro in Michi- 
gan to win such a nomination. 


State Senator Cora Brown won 


to her nearest opponent's 7,267. 


George Isabel, won the Repub- 
lican nomination for Register of 
Deeds, getting 77,339 votes. Dr. 


ticket, topped the poll for Coro- 
ner with 114,00 votes. | 


Nominated for State Legislature 
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Expect Huge Shutdowns in Auto 
To Be Longest Since 1946 


By. WILLIAM ALLAN 
’D ETROIT.—An automotive 
writer here the other day claimed 
that “it looks alright for Xmas” in 
sales and employment in the auto 
industry: He was deliberately clos- 
ing his eyes to what is happening. 
Massive shutdowns loom this 
Already some 
mn workers are 
unemployed, 150,000 of them in 
Detroit. Some 60,419 workers 
have exhausted their 26 weeks of 
unemployment compensation. 
Through the use of tremendous 
speedup in the industry (in Ford’s| 


week and next. 
230,000 Michi 


it's estimated to have increased an| 
average of 25 percent; through the! officials carried by the WSJ were: 
work-| 


use of automaton, replacin 
ers with machines that double and | 
triple production; through the use: 
of long hours, six and seven days 
work, the industry has flooded 
every showroom and storage place) 
in the nation with new cars. 
‘Now comes the 
the Wall Street Joliet that the 
layoffs for 
will. be the longest since 1946.) 


Production has dropped in the Big“ ‘We are very alarmed.” He’ ex- 


Three; Ford 10 percent; GM 9 
percent; Chrysler 27 orm In: 
the independences, ckard is’ 


prediction by |“ our first layoff since World War 


“model changeovers” ; 


going down for two months with) Sept. 3 to Oct. 4 11,000 out of; 


FLINT. — ClIO-backed: candi 
dates won nomination handily : in 
Genesee County. These include in- 
pe State Representatives 

oger Townsend, Albert Horrigan 
James Collins. The former, a 
Nese got the top vote. 

Two Negro candidates for City 
Commission will appear on 
November ballot, although neither 
had CIO-PAC endorsement. These 
are .E.‘L. Holmes, Buick worker 
who will op Norman Crane, 
Ex UAW Regional Director Rob- 
ert Carter’s hand-picked choice to 
succeed him on the Commission 
from the 9th Ward, and Floyd 
J. McCree; Buick worker who 
scored . 565 votes against CIO- 
backed incumbent Carl W. Del- 
ling’s 888 in the 3rd Ward. 

The CIO’s Flint Weekly Re- 
view mourns that three of the 


PAC-backed candidates for City 
Commissioner did not make the 
grade -for the November: runofts. 
This is blamed on the low vote— 
which can be understood in 
by the fact that under the admin- 
istratorship of UAW Regional Di- 
rector Robert Carter, the big 


Chevrolet local flopped on PAC 
work, the issue. of the Searchlight 
appearing on Primary Day not 
even containing a single line about 
the elections. _ 

Topping the poll in the 6th 
Ward was David S. Magee; an at- 
torney who defended several of 


the} Kit Clardy’s victims at the recent 


Un-American Committee hearings. 
Magee polled 756 votes, incum- 
bent Commissioner Clarence 
Schultz got 727 and PAC-backed - 
John Thomas got 455. 

Don Hayworth won the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Congress by 
a 2-1 margin over William Elmer,” 
and will oppose witchhunter Kit 
Clardy in November. Two years 
ago Clardy beat Hayworth by only 
2.7 percent, and Hayworth ran 
well ahead of the Democratic tick- 
et, with the exception of Gov. Wil- 
liams. 

Labor-backed State Senator Gar- 
land Lane was unopposed for re- — 
election. The winning Democratic 


part|candidate for County Prosecutor — 


is James F. O'Rourke whose fath- 
er has been president of Fisher 


Body Local 581. 


—_ 


By 3-2 


SOUTH BEND. — Studebaker’ 
workers by a 3-2 margin turned 
down a pushed by the 
Studebaker tion and ekay- 
ed by the International UAW and 


vath, to cut their wages and wers- 
en their working conditions. 


14,000 to be laid off. Fisher Body 
plant i in Pontiac, most of the 4,200) 
workers expect to be out a month) 
or more. 


At Briggs here in Detroit, 


H 500 working now going off. Hud- 
son hasn't clined anything for 
weeks. Studebaker has reduced its, 
work force from 23,000 a year ago) 
to 10,000. Kaiser hasn't produced 


a Henry J this year. 

Dodge a year ago employed 
30,000 “ice less than are. there! 
just as the big layoff begins. Ply- 
mouth had 13,000 a year ago, to- 
day it's 7,600 with most of that 
going down until after October. 

Some 574,000 new cars are on 
hand, some 15 percent higher than 
a year ago 

Comme 


15,000 out on Aug. 9 until the end 
|0f September. At DeSoto, 3,000) 


return. \ 


The havoc this is causing to the 
lives of the workers is seen by the 
2,000 evictions a _— sought | 
by landlords, b ae of | 
those applying or welfare relief 
being Negroes, reflecting the dis- 
criminatory policies of the com- 
panies of hiring Negroes last and 
firing them first. 

A waiting list of three to four 
‘thousand a week is applying for 
direct relief here, with Mayor Al- 
bert Cobo’s understaffed welfare 
force totally unable to cope with 


nts of UAW local union 


Elmer Yenney, president of UAW 
Local 121, Janesville, Wis., Chev- 
‘rolet plant, said layoff will be ‘sev- 
eral weeks, 30 percent of the 
1,500 a. affected: Chevy 
plant in Muncie, Local 499 vice- 
president Carl Burham looks: for 


‘to be laid off with no date for) 


The proposals were made with 
the idea that Studebaker Corp. 
would be enabled to cut the prices, 
sell more cars and thus provide 
more work. 

The workers have been averaging 
four days a week every other 


week, with an average weekly pay 
of only $35. 


The Studebaker workers, among 


the oldest in union experience in 


'UAW- CIO, were evidently alerted 


by the exprience of Toledo Kaiser- 
Willya workers, where un i,on 


agreement to accept a five percent | 


pay cut and increased work load 
twas followed by massive layoffs. 


They doubtless recall past warn- 
‘ings by Walter Reuther himself 
‘that workers are not responsible 
for the competitive character of 


the industry and should not have 
to pay for it. They know that the 
UAW constitution states that the 


the packed relief stations. An ap- 
peal for a $250,000 emergency, 

ant for. relief and for additional | 

elp has fallen on deaf ears, Cobo 
just returned from his second trip 
to Arizona in several months the 
other day and hasnt “gotten : 
around to it yet.” 


II. >” 
H: W. Browne, president .of 


Local 668 in Saginaw, Mich., said: 


pects about 3,000 laid off at. the 
grey. iron foundry of GM. 
UAW Local’653, Pontiac, , from! 


union fights for: uniform wages on 
a HIGHER level, not loWer. 


Other contract revisions turned 
down by a huge meeting of 5,000 
ers remaining 10,000 


workers ineluded: stiffening of dis- 
_ clauses, new production 


Local 5 president Louis J.. Hor-'b] 


Studebaker Local 
Rejects Pay Cut 


Majority 


standards, meaning increased speed 

ups, reduction of night and = 
noon premiums from 10% to 8% . 
and 6% respectively; -cutting holi- 
day pay from triple time to: dou 
e. 


While asking the workers to 
take a pay cut of from 15% to 
20% in the course of shifting from 
incentive to hourly pay, company 


officials sought to prove that they 
too were nobly ready to tighten 
their belts. 

By accepting a 20-30% “wage” 
cut, Studebaker President H. S. 
Vance went down to the starvation 
rate of $1,963.17 per week. Paul 
Hoffman, chairman of the Board, 
dropped to a miserable weekly 
$1,217.49. 


Attempt to Avert 


Strike at A-Plants 


OAK RIDGE, Tenn., Aug. 9.— 
Mediation officials held  confer- 
ences today to try to avert a 
threatened . strike of 4,500 work- 
ers at Oak Ridge and Paducah, 
Ky., plants which produce “urani- 
um 235” for atomic bombs. 

Top government mediators in 
Washington. failed to get an agree- 
ment in the five-month-old’ wage’ 
dispute between the CIO Gas, 
Coke and Chemical workers and 
Carbide and ~Carbon Chemical 
Sex. 


The last weeks have been 


Daily Worker and Worker. The financial condition of the papers is such that it's a 
day to day question if they will ap 
n has been too p Bea in sending in funds. 


Michiga 


$877.00. This must be changed. 
far D army and pocket books an 
five friends and: get donations.. Don't wait, serd it in to 
the Daily Worker, 35 East 12 St., New ‘York City 3, N.Y. 
ded to our personal appeals last week, we thank you. 
irect but we list those we know. George $50, plus an- — 


. down deep in yo 
dollar donation. 


To those who f 
More sent in money 
other $10; Far East Side, $50; 
Seaman, $3; 
tga 
The Editorial Staff 


West Side, $20; Auto ‘worker, $5; 
and the Circulation Committee are preparing a 


Dear Reader::: 


desperate ones for the continued existence of the 


So far we have sent in 
| to ‘all our readers, dig 


I urgently a 
come up with a five or-ten 


Con 


George Fanny, $10; 


's friend, $50; H from 12 St; 
Mabel, $10; Bill. McKie, 


Hadi tidak ete Ube HB alaial 


LABOR DAY edition of The Worker. 
igan’ news, besides the articles that thé National News section »will-carry,’ 
LABOR DAY 1954 will see a labor -mevemen : 
Woodward Ave. united: in working to defeat thé Auto : 
Homer Ferguson, Don Leotard and Kit Clardy and to tt the fat Nowe 
, former State Senator Charles : 


an from Mic 
ro ei protesting the do-noth- 


THE. UNEMPLOYED will. be marching 
' ing policies .of the General Motors-controlled 
- away of millions to the trusts while den 
THE. SLOGANS of PEACE and 


_ American. fascism, i any in abbas stamping it out, ” 
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A Year-Round 


Fight 


For. Truth in the News 


By MAX GORDON 


WERE INITIATING this weekend a program to step 
up circulation of both The Worker and Daily Worker, de- 
vised by a conference of representatives of Worker groups 


the annual drive as part of this 


in 15 eastern and midwestern 


states. 

The conference, held early this 
week, determined that rapid ex- 
pansion of the readership of both 
pa was essential both to de- 
velop a more effective election 
campaign in behalf of peace, 
progress and democracy; and to 
save the lives of The Worker and 
Daily Worker. It is no secret to 
our. readers that both papers are 
. in: desperate financial shape. 

This is not a drive. Rather, it 
is an effort to develop a battle 
for circulation all-year-round, witb 


battle. 


Among other things, the con- 
ference decided that it was both 
possible and necessary to build at 
once a body of 400 Worker build- 
land, who 
would devote themselves to dis- 
tribution and promotion ot the 


ers throughout the 


papers. 
® 


EACH STATE present. under- 
took .to get a stated number of 
volunteers to make up this group 


(Continued on Page 13) 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Are the Brownies 
Next on the List? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
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See Page 2. 


VITO MARCANTONIO — 1902-1954 


A Tribune of the People Dies 


By ROB F. HALL 


. THE NEWS came over the wire service ticker in our office Monday morning. 
The little bell tinkled to announce that this was an important bulletin and then the 
machine methodically tapped out the heartbreaking tiding that a man had collapsed 


and died on the rainswept side- 
walks of lower Broadway and 
that he had been identified as 
Vito Marcantonio, the former 
congressman. 


There is no feeling, almost 
no humanity, in these terse 
news agency items. They. are 
merely words in purple ink 
on yellow paper. But for mil- 
lions of Americans, whether 
they lived in the 18th Congres- 
sional district of New York 
where Marcantonio was born 
and which’ he represented so 
ellectively, or whether — they 
lived in Chicago or San Fran- 
cismo, the passing of this tri- 
bune of the people came with 
an awful and tragic impact. 

And for additional millions 
throughout the nation who were 
unfamiliar with Marcantonio’s 
record, his death will also have 
consequences for thus there has 
passed from the political scene 
at a highly crucial moment in 
our history a non-Communist 
progressive who symbolized 
what our country needs most 
today—a fighting, militant coali- 
tion of labor and the people 
against esamei 2: and war. 


THIS, I am confident, is the 
verdict which history will write 
on the life of Vito Marcantonio. 
And therefore the personal loss 
which I and others who knew 
and’ worked with Marc feel is 
more than a personal loss. That 
is why those who were asso- 
ciated with Marcantonio in the 
many, many battles he fought, 
in turbulent political campaigns, 
in street corner meetings, or in 
the halls of Congress, loved and 


honored him. 

I think the crowning episode 
in Marcantonio’s career, and the 
one which revealed most clearly 
his courage and his farsighted- 
ness, came on the afternoon of 
June 27, 1950. At noon on that 
day, President Truman’s press 
secretary had called us corre- 
spondents in to distriliute the 
President's statement sending 
U. S. sea and air forces into the 
war against the Korean people. 


A few minutes later House 
majority leader} McCormack 


See Page 12 for Picture 
Story of Marcantonio’s Life 
tig : 


rose in Congress to read this 
awful statement, pregnant with 
danger to our country and the 
world, to the hushed chamber. 
When he concluded, Vito Marc- 
antonio, “the gentleman from 
New York” as Speaker Rayburn 
addressed him, took the floor. 
Standing alone before this 
hostile y, Marcantonio said 
that Truman had usurped the 
powers of Congress by declar- 
ing war without its consent. He 
had embarked our nation on a 
- “disastrous course’. and that 
“the American people will not 
want this action when they have 
time to think it over. ... I know 
they will thrust through this ter- 
rible dark cloud of war... . 
The beating of the war drums 
may drown out all reason for a 
while but there. will be an 
awakening. ... And as for my- 
self I cannot in good conscience 


courageous stand the powerful 


at Panmunjom. 


temporize or accept with si- 
lence those things which I be- 
lieve to be against the best in- 
terests of the people and the 


nation:” 
* 


LATER a verse from the 
Book of Maccabees came to me. 
“With the God of Heaven,” it. 
said, “it is all one to deliver 
with a great multitude or a 
small company, for the victory 
of the battle standeth not in the 
multitude of an host.” Marc in- 
deed stood with a “small com- 
pany” that day, and for his 


enemies of peace and progress, 
with the New York press as 
their spokesman, maneuvered 
the Republican-Democratic-Lib- 
eral party gangup which pre- 
vented his return to Congress. 
But eventually “the great 
multitude” found its way to 
the truth, and the final victory 
lay with Marcantonio when, 
three years later, public senti- 
ment forced our government to 
agree to a cease-fire in the tents 


So often have I seen Marc 
stand alone and fight a losing 
battle that I almost forget, at 
times, that one of his greatest 
talents was the ability to forge 
tity around burning issues and 
leing public pressure to bear on 
his colleagues in such a way as 
to guarantee victories for the 
people. 

Twice. he led the House to 
the defeat of the Dixiecrat bloc. 
in passing bills to abolish the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


LAWRENCE J. FENLON, of Illinois, is the former 
commander of the American Legion in that state: He 


has two daughters who are Girl Scouts and when his 
comrades of the Legion last 
week, by unanimous voice vote, 
blasted ‘the little girls’ organiza- 
tion for being under subversive _ living room all this time and he 
or alien influences, you could had none the wiser. 


detect the note * 
of paternal an- ONE CAN SYMPATHIZE 


guish which with the women who are at the 
crept through head of the Girl Scouts, for they 
the lines as are in no enviable position. Mrs. 
they came Roy F. Layton, the national 
over the wires. president, instantly repudiated 
“How screwy @ additional charges that the Girl 
can we get?” i Scout publications have re- 
this veteran “% viewed works by Communist 
asked. It is a 72; authors. To the best of her 
uestion that reverberated knowledge, she said, it had 
ecah the country, and one never happened nor did she 
which most people would agree intend it to happen. She gave 


is a good question this midsum- the press a brief summary of 
mer of 1954. the way the Board of Directors 


, view the matter. “Each book” 
PE Agr enaqarse phos the directors said, “should be 
place of the Girl Scouts in his judged on the merit of its con- 
neighborhood, and now, under tent —which is the beginning 
the resolution that was adopted, of a rational reply, but Mrs. 
might he be expelled if he con- Layton's sentence did not end 
tinues to harbor them in the par- there. It continued—“with the 


lor? These are truly dangerous proviso that if the author is a 
timés, it is sa-difficult to tell a Person known to us to stand for 
subversive from a Girl Scout % Philosophy or ideo ogy incon- 
nowadays that a man can go ‘iStent with the Constitution of 


the U. S. or in contravention of 
crazy. The former commander 
of the. American Legion in the Congressional enactment, we 


great state of Illinois had been’ _. (Continued on Page 11) 
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allowing these little Americans 
in pigtails to conspire in his 
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By GEORGE MORRIS | 
Is the Studebaker Co 


ments affecting the jobs of 11,000 
Studebaker workers. and as many 
more of the companys former 
employes now unemployed. 

The other alternative, says the 
Wall Street Journal is a reconsid- 
eration by the workers of the pro- 
posal they already voted down in 
a membership meeting, for a cut 
in wages of about 15 percent and 
otner concessions ‘on night shift 
differential and holiday pay that 
could add up to package nearer 
20 percent. 


STUDEBAKER has been South 
Bend'’s. major industry for about 
a century, half of that period as 
a carriage builder. Its departure 
would kick the main prop from 
under the economy of an area 
with a population of 150,000 and 
the livelihood of some 10,000 
wage earners and their families. 


Many Studebaker employes run| 


for generations back to the last 
century. Their lives and _ the 
plant have been inseparable. 


ing | 
holders of Studebaker and Pack-| . 


ard Motor in New York next Tues- 
day when the final plans for 
merger of the two companies is 
_ to be ratified. The merger was an 
outcome of the intense competitive 
cannibalism that has gripped the 
auto industry with the Ford and 

General Motors the top dogs. Both 

companies seek protection and 

refuge in a that would 
combine the facilities 
mies. 

_One point of lation 
whether South or the De- 
troit area, where Packard's plants 
are located, would become the site 
of the new company. The Wall 
Street Journal suggests that South 
Bend may ‘get short end of 
the deal, and for the following 
reasons: ‘ 
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ration planning to leave South Bend while setting the stage 
to place the blame on the workers for voting down a drastic wage cut? That possibility is 
suggested in the well-informed Wall Street Journal in its daily 


: 


tailed reports on develop- 


Pad 


* rr was ‘Pour tac ever’ 1: 


THAT Form’ UNTIL | JUST HAD To GET AWAY FROM (T 


plant less than six months ago, 


says the WSJ, adding: 


of both and affect drastic econo-| 8 


tage that the company seeks out 
of the and runaway from 


South ‘Seed, which, however is 


GUTEN THAT BOLT -FiLL OUT. 


ft | wards 


auf ” 

not indicated in the WSJ. It is in 
ithe disparity. of average wage 
earnings. Studebaker may be exag- 
gerating the claim that rates in 
its plant run 20 percent above 
those of its bigger competitors, 
but they are higher. The current 
trend is for companies to run away 


from higher wage. areas, not to- 
them. 


South Bend’s Local 5, UAW, is 
the oldest local in the union. Its 
rates have been built up over 20 
years and the company has a large 
number of high seniority workers. 
Moving out is apparently viewed 
by some in the company as the 
best way to get rid of a lot of 

.’ Detroit with its vast 
army of trained but unemployed 
auto workers, would vide a 
ready y of lower-paid work- 
ers in South Bend. 

* 


workers employed in ten plants 
of the Firestone Tire and Rub- 


‘URW cha the company with 
stalling, = fy strike of 
workers in Gdodyear Rubber 
continued last week, markin 
second month of the strike, T 
between the union and represen 
tatives of U. S. Rubber and Good- 
rich were continuing eee the 
fact. that contracts with those 
companies have expired. 
REVERSING a principle of 


to its constitution during: its 


plan turned down by the workers 
of Local 3-are: Assember, from 


to $2.10; grinders from $2.63 to 
$2.05; die-setters from $2.53 to 
$2.29. The cuts in the unskilled 
categories would be commensu- 
rate. 

The pattern followed in South 
Bend seems to be much like that 
fo.lowed by the giant Alexander 
Smith ca firm in Yonkers, 
N. Y., which announced it is 
moving to a new Misissippi plant 


lafter nearly a century in the 


northern city. There, too, the com- 
pany first provoked a dispute with 
the. union over a demand for a 
drastic wage cut that developed 
into a strike. 


After the strike had been - on 
for some weeks, the dramatic an- 
nouncement of removal was made. 
A flood. of publicity followed 
which placed the responsibility 
upon the union, despite the fact 
that the company’s plan, as is now 
evident, had been fixed many 
months in advance. 


In the Studebaker case the prob- 
lem of departure is quite delicate, 
because the merged fi 
great deal on the sales value’ of 
the two old names in auto manu- 


‘facture. The devastation of the 


economic life of a large commu- 
like South Bend, wouldn’t 
help the sales value of a car 
bearing the name “Studebaker.” 
The Local. 5 workers -who 
voted down the wage cut 
posal were wised-up some by 
experience of workers in 
Kaiser-owned Willys 
im Toledo. Last April 
ers were sold the idea that if ) 
took a cut m pay by elimination 
of incentives; speedup work and 
, ayroll, the company would save 
20 percent on labor, becomes 


A FEW SAMPLE cuts in the 


(Continue:* on Page 13) 


democratic urionism written in- . 


000 
gme . 
alks 


$2.44 to $2.05; sprayers from $2.43)" 


counts a; 


= 


epare for 
submission to the 1955 conven- 
tion amendments to the consti- 
fution to make this policy effec- 


.. tive. On the other hand, in har- | 


mony with its liberal tradition, 
the convention approved a Po licy 


of fighting job a 

on . : 
workers to sign loyalty cathe 
their exercise of their-.constitu- - 
tional rights. 


RANK and file committees of 
the CIO oil workers and CIO gas, - 
coke and chemical workers meet- 
or Washington Aug. 8 to con- 

ider merger. The merger, unit- 
ing 182,000 workers, would give 
the oil workers added strength in 
their current effort to combine 
with some 35 independent oil 
unions, and proponents of the 
plan predict that, if successful, 
the new union would be 50,000 
strong. 

* 

‘RHE NEW JERSEY state CIO. 
in a letter to 21 county election 
boards urged a program design- 
ed to register about a million 
adult citizens not now voters. 
The CIO proposed establishing 
registration booths in schools, 
firehouses, and ‘public building 
in all major cities, and in stores, 
offices, plants and factories. The 
letter urged that all regular reg- 
istration offices be kept open in 
the evenings until Sept. 23, when 
registration closes. 

. * 

AFL, president George Meany 
attacked the Eisenhower admin- 
istration tax measures as “neither 
equitable nor economically 
sound.” He said the AFL pro- 
tested what has been called the 
“rich man's tax code.” — 

* 

IN REDMOND, Ore.,. wives 
of striking lumber workers help- 
ed dissolve a vigilante commit- 
tee set up by the Chamber of 
Commerce to protect scabs. The 
women, 75-strong, pledged to 
boycott Redmond merchants who 


took part in the vigilante com- 


mittee. Next day it was leamed 
that the. committee had liqui- 
dated itself. i 


A JOINT conference of CIO, 
AFL and independent unions of 
workers re ing 90 


end to discriminatory wage dif- , 
ferentials. : 


— 


‘ 


“Mutcatitonio ‘never! wavered): 
cals erple défdhve of ‘tHe fi : ny 
santive? 


ibune of the People Passes 


(Continued from Page 1) | 


ll-tax which failed to become 
Soe only because the Senate, 
jected t 


’ 


ures. Once, I remember, he se- 
(Taft-Hastley) bill fn the House, 
- in ouse, 
only to have his work for 
labor undone in the Senate. | 
* | 
IT WAS in Washington. in 
federal court that I saw him 
defend William 


during the 
gruelling day of the Subversive [ 
Activities Control Board hear- 
ings, that I watched him de- 
fend the rights of the Commu- 
nist Party; For where many’ 
so-called liberal lawyers feared 
to represent a client against | 


whom the odds were so great, 
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in his own district than 90 percent 
of his colleagues. For when Marc 
left Washington by plane late 
Thursday or Friday he hurried 

that populous neighborhood in the 
Harlem - Yorkville _ section 
dg was born and lived all 


father and mother had set- 


E 
ry 


RE 


7 


| were Marc's. own. 
at that “lucky corn 

t 116th and Lexing 

would windup his elec 


- 


It was in this neighborhood 
- district, that 
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{would make, he said, after he 


contribution to American politi-;my opinion, Marc's death is a se- 
cal life, for he realized that the/rious blow to this movement. 
fight for them was the fight for! But it need not be the disaster 
the common. people everywhere. thatthe big capitalist papers and 
Next to America, Mare loved the reigning political bigshots ho 
Italy, the original home of his|it will be. For those of us who 
people, and though he never saw|loved and honored Marc, who 
it, it- was of that hoped-for jour-| worked with him and for the cause 
ney he used to talk in those early|of peace and. progress which he 
moming hours- when a sleepless a can draw the lessons 
Mare demanded the company of |w Marc would want drawn 
his friends. That was a visit 
* 


THAT LESSON, I think, is to 
give to the primary and final eleéc- 
tion fights now shaping up in Néw 

ini _Pennsy vania, New 


been elected mayor of New York. 


New > Yorkers, 1 ha 
no doubt. In thé campaign for. 
return to Congress which 
sropering at the time’ of his 


LaGuardia’s old. -Con- : 
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World «Labor 


piciiuakidibbabibictotbeseddinackoulésbosibce: by George Morris 


Runaway Evil Still _ 
To Be Tackled By Labor 


- THE TREND of ‘plant shut- 

downs or runaways to non- 

union areas has become so wide- 
ead in- recent months that 

mere announcement. of the 

plan to. move 

has becomé a fe 

problem for haa. 

plant manage- eos 

ment. Business fhe 

week (July 31) 

considered the Bes 

problem of | 

sufficient im- § 

portance to 

warrant a 

lengthy article 

offering em- 

ployers some tips on how to 

handle this “delicate job,” and 

how to break the news gently.” 
The magazjne, giving a bad 

example, tells of a company that 

didn’t take into account an ad- 

vance “program” so the news. 

doesn’t leak out and become a 

- subject of bad publicity for the 

company. “Production has all 

but ceased” in the case of that 

plant, Business Week notes. 


On the other hand there was 
a beautiful bit of “timing” by 
management at, the Yerkes, N.Y. 
plant of du Pont. In-such cases, 
says Business Week, “closing has 
been handled with the intricate 
timing of an air-land-sea combat 
operation.” 


The news is broken at once 
to all, even those close to man- 
agement; severance pay allow- 
ances and the company’s offer 
to help get jobs (mainly by let- 
ters of recommendation), etc., 
should all be spilled out at once. 


* 


WHILE the employers are 
perfecting their technique of an- 
nouncing a shutdown, there is 
as yet little evidence of an or- 

nized and united effort in the 

bor movement to combat the 
runaway evil. Last year the 
AFL’s executive council an- 
nounced with some fanfare that 
its support of the strikers at the 
Hat Corporation of America at 
Norwalk was the start of a “na- 
tional drive” against the run- 
away menace, We have yet to 
see the “drive.” We have had 
similar declarations from the 
CIO, with like results. 


Meanwhile the runaway men- 
ace is expanding and is taking 
on many forms, Giant enter- 
prises which are moving include 
the Alexander Smith carpet 
works of Yonkers; American 
Safety Razor of Brooklyn; Hud- 
son Motor of Detroit; Motor 
Products of Marion, Ohio; ~du 
Ponts in Yerkes, N.Y.; and West- 
inghouse Meter of Newark. 

But each union, when hit, wor- 
ries about its own trouble as 
though an embarassing sickness 
hit someone ‘in the family and 
it is the business -of nobody 
else. 

In some cases the runaway 
evil is forcing unions to have 
nationwide strikes, as in the 
Goodyear walkout of 23,000 
workers in 10 plants, now five 
weeks old. The basic issue there 
is the demand that the company 
equalize the pay of all its plants 
and stop the practice of moving 
operations from Akron to plants 
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_operated that 


in areas where labor is cheaper 
and unionism weaker. 
+. ‘ 

THE UNIONS 
Electric and Westinghouse are 
up against the same problem. 
Westinghouse has just put into 
operation its new giant $10,000,- 
000 plant in Raleigh, N. C. 
where the operations of Newark’s 
Meter and other plants in the 
north are being transferred. 

The manager of that new 
plant, assured the Raleigh Civic 
Club that the plant will be so 
the workers 
“won't need a ufhioh” and that 
the companys intends to resist 
unionism in every possible way. 

No. doubt there is enough 
“right to work” legislation in 
this southern state to give West- 
inghouse some _ confidence. 
Meanwhile, half of the workers 
of the Newark plant are dis- 
missed and the rest are count- 
ing the weeks. 

Unfortunately, the shutdown 
of plants is becoming. accepted 


’ in many union circles as a mat- 


ter of course. It is most often 
taken for granted that nothing 
ean be done about it. 

Nevertheless, for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers 
affected, those “gentle,” “deli- 
cate” announcements referred 
to by Business Week hit with 
the force of an A-bomb. 


Workers who have been led” 


to believe. that. they are secure 
and can count on a pay enve- 
lope from which to pay install- 
ments on homes, cars, educa- 
tion for children, a baby still to 
be born, for a needed operation 
or a dental bill, are suddenly 
told it’s all off. - The situation 
is especially tragic for those in 
upper age brackets who count 
on another year or two to quali- 
fy for a pension to augment so- 


‘ cial security. ‘Their prospects for 


a job are practically nil. 

DURING the Wagner period, 
through some court and NLRB 
rulings and through contracts, 
progress was made towards the 

inciple that workers have a 
job right” which the employer 
cannot ignore. It appears that 
official labor has sold that “job 
right” for a pittance—a few dol- 
lars of severance pay. 

Isn’t it time to re-evaluate the 
worth of that right? And isnt 
it time the principle were set 
that an employer who chooses to 
move must eh his debt to 
workers in full just as he pays 
his other obligations. Perhaps 
if his debt*to the worker is set 
closer to what a job is reall 
worth, the employer wouldnt 
be so eager to move. .; 

The second important meas- 


‘ure. to combat the runaway evil, 


is also getting far too little at- 
tention a ane That is the 
demand for an increase in the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an 


hour. On this fight, too, there 


has been no effort by- labor com- 
mensurate with the significance 
of the objective. If a minimum 
wage of $1.25 held generally, 
the margin of inducement to 
runaway would narrow substan- 


ganizing drives of the 30's. 
bor's resources, equal to a frac- 


in General 


| holders, 


dustries. 


jinevitable.” One motive, of course, 


By JOHN PIERPONT 


T= big ones eat the little 
ones. That's the law of the 
“free enterprise” jungle, and 
the big ones are gorging them- 
selves today. In recent weeks, 
the Wall Street racing forms have 
been filled with news of mer- 
gers—mergers horizontal, vertical 
and slantwise — sometimes spelled 
M-U-R-D-E-R. It is good news for 
the big ones, but had news for the 
little ones, including smaller stock- 
independent companies 
and, inevitably, consumers and 
working people. 

Here is a casualty report on re- 
cent bushwhackings in. various in- 


AUTO 


THE MOST acne 
ment toward monopoly hds, of 
course, been in the auto industry. 
A generation ago, there were a 
score of producers; by this Labor 
Day, when Studebaker and Pack- 
ard are to merge, there will be six., 
Actually, this is an “exaggeration 
so far this year, the Big Three— 
General Motors, Ford and Chry- 
sler—have produced and sold 95 

rcent of all new cars. And Chrys- 
er has lagged so far behind the 
others that Detroit wits call them 
the Big Two-and-a-Half. 

In this situation, the panic is real 
among the “independents.” The 
word is out that Willys Motors, 
product of the Kaiser-Willys mer- 
ger of a little more than a year 
ago,:is up for sale. Edgar Kaiser 
publicly regretted, but did not 
deny the rumors, As of now, all his 
plants are idle except the one 
making jeeps and trucks, : 
The New York Times, in a De- 
troit dispatch July 12, noted that 
“furthér amalgamation is generally 
accepted in automobile circles as 


develop- 


is economy in the.face of shrinking 
markets. Thus, American Motors 
(Nash-Hudson) was scarcely form- 
ed last spring when it announced 
it would close the Detroit Hudson 
assembly line and. moved the o 
eration to the*Nash diggings 
Wisconsin. But the closing of fac- 
tories and the elimination of com- 
peting dealerships are not. the only 
motives behind re mergers. 


IN THE ANNOUNCEMENT 


‘fication, and it means that while 
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workers may lose their jobs in one 
shop or another after Years of serv- 
ice, management aims to survive. 

As their competitors vanish, it 
may be imagined that the heads 
of the Big ee shed few tears. 
Some years back, a. GM executive 
wrote a’ pamphlet praising the 
much-maligned depression as a 
time of opportunity. In the phrase 
of the hucksters, the current shake- 
out is “ ting the men from 
the boys.” The production race of 
1953-54 was no sporting event; it 
was a drive to murder competition. 
The manufacturers forced their 
dealers to move the cars, even at 
heavy discounts, and weak dealers 
and weak companies perished. 
Meanwhile, the Big Three pushed 
“automation,” the elimination of 
jobs, to get set for the new round 
of 1955. . 


WITH SALES down and taxes 
and other costs reduced, it would 
be logical to expect the auto 
makers to cut prices. Are you kid- 
ding? An Associated Press story 
out of vacgaun® ae 24 said not 
prices, but production would be 
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Spelled MURDER | 


had, for a price. In fact, -it's con- 
sidering an offer. | 

U. S. Steel, as it happens, made 
only $93,851,114 profit in the first 
‘six months of this year after taxes. 
Its good friends in Washington cut 
its taxes from $187,000,000 in the 
first half of 1953 to $94,000,000 
this time—almost in half. Chairman 
Benjamin Fairless boasted that the 
margin of profit on sales was 
steadily rising—before he raised 
prices. 

It is interesting how all the steel 
companies raised prices in unison— 
no exceptions. Some light on this 
curious occurrence in our free en- 
terprise system is cast by a little- 
noted suit filed by the de Sun- 
bury (Pa.) Wire Rope Manufactur- 
ing Co. against nine top steel com- 
panies on May 28. deceased 
asked $7,775,000 for the “preda- 
tory practices” that drove it out of 
business after it had refused to 
“conform to the high prices bid” 
by the nine companies on defense 
contracts. | 


As the United Press reported it, 
“The company said that in 1952 
it was “specifically warned by. 


reduced. In fact, the cost of a' 


1955 model will be higher, the’ 


story said, because dealers would 

stop granting those “exorbitant 

trade-ins” on: the old family car. 
STEEL 


A PERFECT EXAMPLE of this 
not logical, but typically -monopo- 


U, S. Steel and Youngstown’ that 
it would be wrecked if it con- 
tinued to bid for government con- 
tracts.” 

Sunbury didn't, play it smart 
and, according fo its complaint, 
the big boys ordered their cus- 
tomers to stop dealing with Sun- 
bury, “under the threat that they 


listic attitude is in the steel indus- 
try. Production is now down to 
about 65 percent of capacity from 
more than 100 percent a little 
more than a year ago, but prices 
have: gone up. Higher wages? Ba- 
loney. The productivity of the 
new plants and tax breaks have 
enabled the steel industry to make 
as much money on less output. So 
that’s how it’s gonna be. 

In this industry, incidentally the 
rumored merger of Bethlehem and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube has 
been confirmed, Follansbee Steel 
has let it known that it can be 


j 


would be deprived of other steel 
products and patronage.” 

And that was the end of Sun- 
bury Wire Rope. 

TEXTILES 

THE SCENE in the textile in- 
dustry these past months has been . 
something out of Mickey Spillane. 


One of the gorier’ skirmishes has. —-_ 


been over the still-warm body of 
the American Woolen Co., which 
a few years ago was doing a quar- 
ter-billion-dollar business but is 
now losing ener It still has a 
hefty capital fund of $25,000,000 
or so and a net: of woolen mills, 
which is why various banker-tex- 
tile combines have been fighting 
for control. The winner appears to 
be Textron, Inc., the textile holding 
company. Its boss, Royal Little, is 
said ta plan to close still more of 
the mills and move some of the 
operation down South. A number 
of further mergers involving Wool- 
en have been rumored. What -will 
happen to the $25,000,000 is any- 
body’s guess. ee 

In two very fast 
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“STOP THE GAG BILLS! 


CP Policy on Elections 


AT THIS WRITING the Eisenhower leadership in 
the Senate is préparing to take up the package of anti- 
labor, anti-Communist bills which it believes the Repub- 
lican Party needs in the upcoming election campaign. It 
is taking this step despite the sober warning of two very 
conservative supporters of the GOP and President Eisen- 
hower—the New York Times and. the Wall Street Journal. 


The Times (Aug. 11) deplored the action of Con- 

ess in passing unanimously, without debate, Sen. Wel- 
ers bill to require organizations designated .as -Un- 
American by the Subversive Activities Control Board to. 
register their printing equipment, and mimeograph ma- 
chines, a measure which was quickly signed into law by 
Eisenhower. : : 

The Wall, Street Journal (Aug. 10) “questioned the 
wisdom” of that law and pointed out that it violates the 
First Amendment of the Constitution which denies Con- 
gress the right to abridge. freedom of the press. 

The Times commended the House Judiciary com- 
mittee for avoiding similar reckless action in the case 
of two such anti-Communist bills—one of them a meas- 
ure to “screen”- workers employed in industrial plants— 
when it declined to report them and set up a committee 
to’ investigate further. 

“Various other bills, including some. sponsored b 
the Administration,” said the Times, “have aroused equal- 
ly grave doubts in respect to their ultimate effect on civil 
liberties of all Americans. 

This conservative papér therefore pleads with Con- 

ess to avoid “hasty enactment of laws in this delicate 
Feld.” For, as the Wall Street Journal says, “such laws 
could conceivably more endanger that Constitution than 
thwart the evil. 

These are significant words of caution, but they. will 
not impress the adecsbts of Congress, on both the Re- 
publican and Democratic sides of the aisle, unless they 
are matched and strengthened by the voice of the peo- 
ple. The politicians are hunting votes by their hysteri- 
cal drive for unconstitutional measures. The people, and 
especially the unions, must serve notice that they can- 
not win those votes through the suppression of civil lib- 
erties and the rape of the Bill of Rights. Send YOUR 


telegram to YOUR Congressman and Senator today. 


FREE CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 


; 


ARE CONCENTRATION camps being prepared for | 


all Americans who speak out for peace and against the big 
business policies of the Eisenhower. administration? Cer- 
tainly this.danger is implicit in the recent indictment of 
Claude Lightfoot, Illinois Communist leader, under a pre- 
viously unused section of the Smith Act. 
_ The charge here denounces a certain organization (in 
this case, the Communist Party) and condemns an individual 
because he is a member of it. 

Now this very idea is an evil one, foreign to our social 
system. The U. S. Supreme Court in the Bridges Case ruled 


that “the doctrine of personal guilt is one of the most funda- ; 


mental principles of our jurisprudence.” 
But Lightfoot is not accused of overt criminal acts, 
any more than were the previous Smith Act defendants. 


FOLLOW for a moment the possible extension of this 
pattern. Think of the many organizations which could be 
labelled by McCarthyite government agencies as “disloyal.” 

And think of the number of members who then become 


vulnerable under the doctrine of “guilt by association”—if it 


is allowed to be established in the Lightfoot Case. 
The Lightfoot Case must be brought for recognition 


‘was a 


which bear¥ McCarthy’s name. 
So the conference which met 
in New York: 
© Adopted the main policy re- 
jort on the 1954 elections submit» 
ted by Pettis Perry, member of the 
Party's National Committee; _ 
® Ratified a new -program of 
the Communist Party after a re- 
port by Betty Gannett; . 
® Approved. proposals made by 
National Committee member Eliz- 
abeth Gurley Flynn for stepping 
up the amnesty campaign for poli- 
tical prisoners, expanding it to the 
proportions achieved in the post- 
World War I drive that won Presi- 
dent Harding’s pardon of Eugene 
Victor Debs; , 
® Endorsed the candidacy for 
Congress of Miss Flynn in. the 
24th District, Bronx, and Charles 


-|Nusser, candidate for County 


Freeholder in Essex County, N.J., 
and urged that other Communists 


|be placed in Pe fet 


PWRRY DECLARED that there 
“deep-going dissatisfaction 
with the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion” which would reflect itselfin 
the Fall elections and was a 
discernibJe in the primaries. 

“The 1952 illusions in Eisen- 
hower's ce demagogy have 
been réiktintd by such events as 
the mass upsurge against interven- 
tion in Indochia and the H-bomb 
menace, the defeat of Secretary 
of State Dulles’ attempt to pre- 
vent the Geneva settlement, and 
the failure of the ‘massive retalia- 
tion policy,’ said Perry. 

“The illusion, among ind - 
ent and liberal voters that Eisen- 
hower is a barrier to McCarthyism 
has been dissipated by the revela- 
tion of administration appeasement 
of McCarthyism as shown in the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, by the 

eimer case, by Eisenhow- 
ers endorsemem of the McCar- 
thyite Joseph T. Meek in Illinois 
and the embracing of McCarthy 
ism typified by Attorney General 
Brownell’s repressive program,” 
Perry continued. | 

“The refusal of the administra- 
tion to take remedial action in the 
face of the growing problem of 
unemployment and declining farm 


i said 


tion that contains 


said this potential vict 
uestion because the Ms of 
e Democratic Party 

learned the lessons of ‘1952 and 


tion’s war program 
lation to McCarthyism. 
* 


there is a national demand for 
reassessment of American foreign 
policy and a “widespread fear of 
the Knowland-Radford clique and 
their advocacy of a McCarthyite 
policy of ‘preventive’ atomic war. 
Only a ‘national upsurge’ in April 
prevented the administration from 
carrying through large-scale inter- 
vention in Indochina,” Perry said. 
Il those 
the movement for co- 
existence and negotiations, for ad- 
mission of Peoples’ China into the 
United Nations and for extension 
of asi lags trade. . 
omestic front Perry 
called for a national anti-depres- 
sion program including raising the 
minimum wage, 100 percent parity 
|for farmers, increase of tax exemp- 
tion to $1,000 and a Federally- 
financed school, housing and hos- 
pital building program. 

The majority of the country to- 
day is opposéd to Senator Mc- 
Carthy, Perry said, but the anti- 
McCarthy forces are disunited. 
The quarrel of many is largely with 
McCarthy rather than with McCar- 
thyism, but a growing number are 
beginning “to challenge the big lie 
of “Soviet aggression’ and ‘Commu- 
nist conspiracies’ upon which the 
aaa fascist drive is prem- 
Hailing the Supreme Court de- 
cision banning jimcrow in schools 
as reflecting “tremendous new 
growth in the Negro liberation 
movement,” Perry called for a 
wide campaign to implement: the 
court decision, to adopt Federal, 
State and local Fair Employment 
Practices laws and to win repre- 
sentative for the Negro le at 


Stating that the result is a situa- be Ly 


ee 


potentially the 77 | 
elements of a large-scale Demo- * 
cratic victory in November,” Perry 7 
is in @ 
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challenged neither the administra~ 7 
nor its capitu- 7 


PERRY POINTED out that | 


- 
ed, 


PETTIS PERRY 


gram of the Communist Party, 
Betty Gannett said that 650,000 
ies had been distributed and 
idely discussed. throughout the 
nation. The conference approved 
her p a ra print ee 
copies é tinal program, bring- 
ing the total distribution to one 
million. 


Miss Flynn, whose 64th birth- 
day was celebrated at the con- 
ference Saturday, spoke of the 
need for increasing the fight to 
free political prisoners in the coun- 
try. She icularly urged the 
need for widening the fight to free 
Eugene Dennis, general secretary 
of the Communist Party, former 
City Councilman Benjamin J. 
Davis, and others imprisoned un- 
der the Smith Act for advocacy of 
their ideas. 

“This struggle,” she warned, “is 
not the problem of the Commu- 
nists alone. It is the problem of all 
Americans, whatever their attitude 
toward Communism, who believe 
in the Bill of Rights. 

“Destroy the legal rights of the 
Communists and the Communist 
Party and you are on the road to 
the destruction of the rights of all 
Americans. That is the bitter lesson 
of Nazi Germany. That is the les- 
son all Americans must learn. — 

“That's why this amnesty drive 
must win the support of millions 
of Americans, especially in the 
labor movement, regardless of 


levels of governmental life. 
REPORTING on the Draft Pro- 


their political affiliations.” 


Idaho 


support for candidates who ex- 


pressed opposition to McCarthy- 


fee of the: Eisenhower administration, 


and action into every community, every organization in 


America where men and women value freedom. 

But at the moment, there is one prior need. Claude 
Lightfoot must be released from prison, where he is being 
held today under bail of $30,000. 

The bail must be lowered because it is illegal and ex- 
cessive. And the bail must be lowered especially because of 
the crucial issues in this case. Lightfoot must be freed to 
prepare adequately for his own defensé, which is the de- 
fense of America’s freedom. 


Protests from across the country must pour in on At- 
Chode 
as ‘: % ; a 3 


tomey General Herbert Brownell iri Washington: 


Lightfoot's bail must be lowered and his rélease’ 


fauver carried 89 of the state’s 95 


atorial nomination: despite a scur- 


Taylor Wins Idaho Primary 


NOMINATION of Glen H. Taylor as Democratic candidate for Senator from 
last Tuesday conformed with the pattern which was making itself evident in pri- 
mary elections throughout the country. That pattern was a marked trend of popular 


ism, who were most vigorous in 
criticizing the economic policies 


and who identified themselves in 
one way or another with liberal- 
ism. | 
In Michigan, the trend was: ex- 
pressed in the nomniination of 
Charles Diggs for Congress on the 
Democratic ticket, the first Ne- 
gro to run for this post on a major 
party slate in the state. Eleven 
other Negroes were nominated in 
Detroit and Flint by Democratic 
voters. 

In Tennessee, Sen. Estes Ke- 


counties for the Democratic sen- 
rilous attack’ on him by his Dixie- 


crat opponent. (See dispatch from 
Membpis on -Page 13.) 


‘speeches with 


to farmers and farm problems. He 
told his audiences that he was 
“against practically everything the 
Administration has déne.” , 

His opponent, Claude J.. Bur- 
tenshaw, had tried to make polit- 
ical capital out of Taylor’s nomi- 
nation in 1948 as the vice presi- 
dential candidate of the Progress- 
ive Party on the Wallace ticket, 
Burtenshaw referred to the Pro- 
gressives as “Communist sympa- 
thizers and apologists for t h e 
Kremlin.” 

Burtenshaw had the support of 
the Democratic party lead- 
ership in the state, but Taylor took 
his case to-the people directly. He 
cam busily “in mine, - for- 
est and farm,” as the New York 
Times .teported, wearing a ten- 
gallon hat and - ing his 

songs which he ac- 
‘on his guitar. © 
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The one sure way to political success these days, he decided, 
is to pin the “Red” label on your opponent and make it stick. 


And so that’s what he did in his} 
campaign to unseat Sen. Estes program. He linked Sen. Kefauver 
Kefauver. True, Sutton wasn’t too| with formér Senators Frank Grah- 
well known outside his own dis-}am of North Carolina and Claude 
trict at the start of the campaign,|Pepper of Florida and ealléd on 
but he got the backing of the|the voters to repudiate Kefauver 

with the same kind of defeat these 


Dixiecrats, the big money men (in- 7 
cluding men like Memphis. GOP | = Southerners had been 
anded. 


leader Bob Snowden), and the 
crooks who wanted Mr. Kefauver} But Sutton’s biggest hope lay in 
his charge that Kefauver — sup- 


dumped. 
With a seemingly inexhaustible|ported the Supreme ‘Court deci- 
sion ending segregation, while he, 


supply of funds, he made a big 
sp Sutton, pledged to work for a 


h with his marathon TV ap- 
pearances. His name was plastered | Constitutional amendment to con- 
tinue Tennessee's racist policies. 


all over the state, and by primary 
Sen Kefauver, with the support 


time, veteran political ~observers 
were predicting an upset. of the AFL, the CIO, the Negro 
people, youth groups, and farmers 


There was no doubt that the 
‘Sutton campaign “line” was waged | all over the state, took up the chal- 
effectively — dangerously so.. Hejlenge and put his liberal record 
harped on Kefauver’s “betrayal of|squarely before the Tennessee 
the South” at the 1952 Democratic voters. To Sutton’s charge of “in- 
convention, i.e.,. hig joining with | ternationalism,” the Senator an- 
the northern delegates in favor of|swered that he was an “interna- 
—. wt ewy § hes — the | parage by al tradition of Presi- 

ixiecra convention decisions. | dents ow Wilson an . 
He branded him as the friend of trerasn 
such other well-known “Reds” as 
Senators Lehman of New York, 
Humphrey of Minnesota, Morse of 
Oregn, Douglas of Illinois and 


State Cordell Hull.” 

He correctly tagged Sutton’s 
red-baiting as a Tennessee brand 
of McCarthyism, and charged that 


t Drive 


_ REP. PAT SUTTON thought he had it all figured out. 


lin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of 


WEEK N 


* IN A*-PRIMARY u State 
Senator. Charles C, Diggs Jr.; 
won the Congressional nomina- 
tion from the 13th District of 
Detroit, becoming the first Ne- 
gro -here to win such a contest 
in the last 20 years. He won 
over incumbent George D. O’-. 
Brien with a vote of 20,426 to 
- 9,041, Eleven’ other. Negro can- 
| didates in Wayne County,won 

nominations—six on the Demo- 


cratic and five on the Repub- 
lican ticket. 


* 

REP. ADAM C. POWELL, in 
an open letter to President Eis- 
enhower, gave details of dis- 
| crimination being practiced 
| against U.S. Negro troops at 

Army installations in France. 

Writing from Chateauroux, he 

asker that the policy of integra- 

tion be enforced, and that the 
_ Army declare off-limits for sol- 
_ diers any place practicing dis- 
crimination. Powell declared 
that many GI's had written to 
complain ate Army bias. 


MRS. ANNIE LEE MOSS, a 
50-vear old widow, was suspend- 
ed from her clerical job in the 
Pentagon, for the second time 


KEFAUVER | 


nation by giving Mr. Kefauver' 
over a 2 to 1 victory. Even Rep.’ 
Sutton’s own district registered its 
endorsement of Kefauver's New 
Dealer, Iastead ofthe on charges brought by Seat 
a OSs. a y- rs. oss Na 
om _— bc ye Begun bas px athe} won pare nen at being 
diane? ' called before t n-American 

ae on Semone: Sere yal Activities Committee, last Feb- 
days of Andrew Jackson | pany... Whee ee eee 
Kefauver’s strong support for, the hearing that the stoolpigeon 

' who accused her had. never seen 
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EFGRO AFFAIR: 


© Demos Name Negro in Michigan 
° Army Suspends Mrs. Moss 


public against her. 


* 

FOR VOTING in the July 27 
Democratic primary, Izell rope?’ 
of egy mica © La., was kid- 
— from his home beaten, 

critically injured by several 
white men. Two men have 
been arrested as suspects. Ne- 
groes have been voting in St 
Helena parish for only the last 
two years; though several yoted 
this year, only Henry was at- 
tacked. 4 


AN NAACP president, Theo- 
dore Griggin, head of the As- 
bury Park, N. J. branch, has 
been ded from hig civilian 
iob with the Air Force, charged 

y the government with “sym- 
pathetic association with Com- 
munists.” Of the six or seven 

ons named by the security 
Coad hearing, Griffin had 
heard of only three, whom he 
stated he had met in the course 
of his duties as NAACP presi- 
dent. Two of the men are mem- 
bers of his chapter, and none . 
were known to him socially. 

* 

DELEGATES from 34 states 
and Hawaii were among the 400 
in Washington for the 29th bien- 
nial convention of the National 
Association of Colored Women. 
me 98 were greeted by Vice- 

ident Nixon ——— the 
Supreme Court ision on 
schools, and heard a message — 
from Mrs. Eisenhower, honoring 


*9 


Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
New York, and proved that Sen. 


Kefauver was the darling of such 
Communist fronts” as the CIO 


Sutton raised the Supreme Court}TVA was seen as a major con- 
decision to inject a racist note in|tributing factor in his renomina- 
the campaign. Kefauver insisted|/tion. Even Memphis’ Boss Ed. 
the ruling against segregation in|Crump, long a foe of Kefauver, be-; 
the schools was not a Congres-| grudgingly admitted that the senior | 


' 


' 


her before, two committee mem- 
bers intervened on her behalf. 


| No new charges have been made 


the memory of the late Dr. Mary 
Church Terrell, founder of the | 
organization. 3 


— 


and ADA, 
* 


SUTTON made it clear to the 
voters that the choice lay between 
two ies, the approach of 
Kefauver, or his own Dixiecrat, 
isolationist, anti-labor, states rights 


STUDEBAKER 


sional issue, but would have to be 
lived with and “solved by intel- 
ligent people locally.” 

» 


WITH THE LINES thus clearly 
‘drawn, Tennesseans surprised. the 


Truth in News 


senator was doing a fine job. 
fighting against ~4 Etcabower| 
trayal of TVA. The large ma-|_ 
jorities Kefauver i ioe TVA (Continued from —_ 6) a & 
areas are a pretty g indication, | sequent policy up fo great 
too, that this state, which gavei\disaster the Administration 
Eisenhower the narrowest of mar-| suffered when it decided to step 
gins in 1952, will not be found] yp intervention in the Indochina 
in the Republican column again. war. The key reason for that dis- 


Of similar significance was the! aster was that the people of the 


FOR BIG 4 MEETING 


‘pleasure with the proposal for a. 
Big Four conference even before 
the text of the note had been made 


public. MS 
‘SIMILARLY in the case of 


Dulles’ announcement. that Russia 


(Continued from Page 2) 


“competitive” and resume the sale 
of its cars. 


Richard T. Gosser, vice-presi-| 


dent of the UAW, backed by 
Walter Reuther and the other top 
UAW officers, was sure that was 
the solution. After several weeks 
under the hew plan, the plant shut 
‘down for most of the summer. On| 
top of that it was disclosed that 
Kaiser sought to sell his plant to 
Chrysler long before he asked for 
the wage cut. Now the plant is 
still for sale. 
* 


THE PLAN for a wage cut in 
Studebaker was also advanced 
‘ with the initial support of the 
general office of the UAW in De- 
troit with the argument that this 
._ is necessary to help the company 
“compete” and the claim that the 
cuts would still leave the Stude- 
baker workers “superior” to those 
under other contracts. But the 
gig workers didn’t go for 


The company has not given up, 
however. It announced. that it will 
shut the plant if a wage cut isn’t 
granted. It served immediately 
a 60-day contract cancellation no- 
tice. While the company’s cold 
war drive is whipped up through 
newspaper ads, the local’s officers, 
backing the company’s demand, | 
were maneuvering f, or another 
meeting to reconsider the wage- 
cut rejection. . 

Meanwhile, the UAW’s 1,500,- 
000 were watching with interest 
how the leadership’s policy of 
wage. concessions ‘was spreading. 
Many view the policy as an en- 
Couragement to company demands 
for a general wage cut next, year 
_ when all UAW pacts expire:. The 
proposals certainly undermine a 


seal: battle, ::.0:/:s:4% ed DAP DORE 
Ld 


‘ 


i‘, | 


gubernatorial race, where former 
Gov. Browning, who was also 
charged with “betraying” the 
South at the 1952 convention, 
chose other methods of answering 
back, but with very different re- 
sults, Unlike Kefauver, Brownin 
rejected the “liberal” label some 
tried to pin on him, and instead 
charged the incumbent Governor 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of 400, and the representatives 
said they would talk it over with 
their reader groups when they re- 
turned home. 

It was decided, teo, that the 
various state groups are to — 
regularly to The Worker how 
many volunteers they’ve obtained, 


and The Worker would report 
progress regularly. 

This volunteer body of 400 
would liave the job of building 
up circulation routes of an aver- 


Clement with supporting the Su- 
preme Court decree. Browning, 
who ‘had once posed as a friend 
of the Negro people, pledged he 
wold uphold segregation, while 


Sled in its -foreign policy, just aS) earlier conference. In fact, 
did a ania) August 5.Tass statement 


age of 25 Workers each week, and!c., Clement refused to be baited 
ee er ee Papers: ? ee on the question. The combined 

“a sai a eas Clement-Kefauver victories left no! 
ah Maggie expiration, in addition) doubt that Tennesseans had over- 
ale agence ig 25. Where pos- whelmingly rejected the proposals 
Wy Ta would also assist Daily|t “find ways” to maintain segre- 

orker circulation. gation in the state's public schools. 

This does not mean that other)” Ray H. Jenkins, special counsel 
readers, who can and should be!to the Senate subcommittee in the 
spreading circulation through di-| Army-McCarthy hearin 
rect personal associations 
otherwise, should in any way re- 
lax their efforts. 

It was the view of the confer- 
ence that these efforts, rather, ha 
to be strengthened, and remain 
the chief way in which circulation| break through the indifference 
can be built. - ae that has so far met the drive~ for. 

THE GATHERING  decided,| some 1,000 annual Daily Worker 
too, that the necessities of both) subscriptions at the specialized 
the elections and the existence of| rate of $8, an offer which expires 
the papers made it -necéssary to} Labor Day but which the confer- 
fight for drastic inéreasés in the| ence urged be extended, Regular 
readership of both papers at once.| rate is $12. : 

It was agreed that the reader) It was felt that progressive 
groups throughout the country| workers who want to follow sig- 
would shoot at once for jacking) nificant developments need not 
up Daily Worker circulation by) alone The Worker, but ‘the Daily 
2,500 by Election Day, and) Worker as well... |. °- 
Worker circulation by 7,000. | THE WORKER will report reg- 
This, it was felt, can be done ularly on the progress 
if the reader groups everywhere] from week to week in this battle 
grasp the fact that an for a of 400 builders, and 
espansion both te ive propenive| te daly pepe and 7000 Tor ‘The 
nsion give progressive} the dai ; or 
voters Gs haces end ale understand- Worker. sth? ie CARS Siesta i «sles 
The also determined 
them to wage an effective politi-|to press in the various areas for: 


Ss, was 
nominated in the Ried licen pri- 
mary to oppose Kefauver. Jenkins, 
however, states that he is not a 
candidate and will not accept the 
nomination. : 


a 


‘imperial interest. It was a policy 


ss being made] 


ing of tactical policies, needed by 
Ory sletion of The Warker's: 


get Tomes the Dally. Worker, 000 


oe cena 
fund : , Which at) cod. its 
conference determined to] writing hap, reached . $89,000, , ., .« Washingtea; announced . ity. 


; 


whole world, emphatically includ- 
ing the American people, wanted 
no part of this colonial war. They 
wanted and imposed a cease-fire. 

To put it another way the Eis- 
enhower Administration has fail- 


the Truman Administration 


> 


has rejected (he called it by 99 
percent) Eisenhower's proposal for 
a world pool of atomic materials 
to be used for peaceful pares. 
But the Soviet Union had already 
denied this when Eisenhower had 
intimated the same thing at his 


because the policy was based on| 4:4 


war, on aggression, on aggravat- 
ing conflicts instead of settling 
them. 

Our Tory ally in ‘Britain and 
colonial ally in France shied away 
from us not» because they thought 
the policy was morally wrong but} 
because it was dooming their own 
markde for failure. 

So now Eisenhower speaks of 
“The Good Partner” in a desper- 
ate attempt to patch up cracked 
alliances. And now the GOP 
would like to come to the elector- 
ate again as a peace party. But 
the events of just this past week 
show that the Administration has 
not changed the basic policy of a 
wolf, even though it would like 
to wear the skin-of a lamb. 

THERE WAS THE Soviet note 
to Washington, Paris and London, 
on August 4, proposing a new. Big 
Four meeting. t note was a 
follew-up of the Soviet July 24 
note reiterating its suggestion of 
a collective security agreement for 
ALL the countries of Europe. The 
Soviet note pointed. out that lim- 
ited alliances of just a FEW Euro- 
pean nations directéd against 
others was a violation of the spirit 
and letter of the United Nations 
charter. - | 
The August 4 note made it clear 
that a Big Four conference would 


of course discuss any. 
in Europe. 


for collective security 
And above all such a conference 


would take. up, the key German 
question, Tag Sante any revival} 
becomes a 


of German militarism. : 
threat: to the: peace of :the: world. 
‘boBut) am bas. iia, aie. 


“It is known, however, that the 
Soviet Union expressed complete 
readiness to conduct negotiations 
regarding the use of atomic energy, 
and then said that the countries 
taking part in such an agreement 
should undertake not to use atom- 
ic, hydrogen and other weapons 
of mass extermination.” 

Two nts have been 5g 
against Soviet proposal to 
take up Eisenhowers proposal, 
along with a discussion of an agree- 
ment against using atomic weap- 
ons. First it is said that the Soviet 
Union proposes a ban on the weap- 
ons to deprive us of our “advan- 
tage” in such weapons. But the 
Soviet proposal includes a mini- 
mum suggestion that the powers 
simply agree not to become A or 
H bomb aggressors. 

And a second argument is that 
the Soviet proposal to ban the 
bombs provides for no interna- 
tional contro] and inspection. The 
facts are that the Soviet proposal 
contains a second suggestion, to 
ban the bombs and to do so un- 
der a foolproof system of inspec- 
tion and control of every phase of 

as in each previons case 
the Administration’s bellicose poli- 
cies: are by; people all. 
over the world fighting for peace’ 
and for an end to the cold war. 


- 
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By WILFRED BURCHETT elections supervised by some neu-ithe job. So he was replaced at 


GENEVA (by mail) 

HEN he quit Geneva 
after the first week of 

the conference Mr. Dulles 
gave a secret briefing to Amer- 


ican Newsmen. 

Vlith an eye on Senator Mc- 
Carthy, he assured them that he 
had never shaken the hand of 


Chou En-lais ‘or greeted him in P° 


any way. He also told them with 
pride that there would be no 
Korean settlement except on terms 
that suited America. 

The Western Allies and the rest 
of the 16 nations with troops in 
Korea had given him the right to 
veto any settlement which the 
U. §. did not like. 

Dulles was able to make good 
his boast on Korea. Without hav- 
ing made one proposal or counter- 
proposal on the Korean question, 
the. American delegation was able 
to break off the talks and to make 
a serious effort to close the door 
on future attempts to unify the 
country senealalie, 

It was done in an incredibly 


brutal way. 
: * 


WHEN the Korean cease-fire 
was signed at Panmunjon just one 
year ago it was a very imperfect 
document, but it was the best that 
could be wrung out of the U.S. 
delegates in two years of negotia- 
tions, 

It contained no political terms 
except a promise to hold a high- 
level political conference withi 
three months of the cease-fire to 
— — unification and 
withdrawal of foreign troops. 

That conference was not held 
and the American delegate Ar- 
thus Dean broke off talks 
which were to arrange it. 

The Geneva conference was thus 
a substitute for the one that pro- 
vided for the Korean cease-fire 
terms 


AFTER the first few weeks of 
discussion at Geneva most dele- 
gates were agreed on the need for 
Korea to be unified by means of 


tral bcdy ana for the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops. 

But “most delegates” did not 
include the Americans and the 
Syngman Rhee delegation. Mr. 
Eden submitted a proposal calling 
for acceptance of five points of 
principle details of which could 
be worked out later. 


On june 3 Mr. Molotov pro- 


point plan which narrowed down 
the differences in principles to al- 
most vanishing point. Even Mr. 
Bedell Smith, Dulles’ deputy, de- 
scribed the Molotov plan immedi- 
ately as “moderate and very in- 
teresting.” 


The other Western delegates 
were even more enthusiastic in 


their praise for the Molotov for- 
mula. If the discussions continued 


a solution would be aimost im- 


possible to avoid. , 
For Dulles in Washington this 
was the time to employ that veto 


power his allies had given him.! 


Bedell Smith had no stomach for 
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Joe-Must-Go Movement 


(Continued from Page 7) 
thur for President at the 1948 
COP convention; 

Henry FE. Ringling, GOP Na- 
tional Committeeman who (accord- 
ing to one newspaper account) 
packed the recent Republican 
state convention with “leather- 
lunged McCarthy fanatics, equip- 
ped to boo down any attempt to 
picture the junior senator as any- 
thing Jess than a Grade A homo- 
genized saint’; 

Darrell D. MacIntyre, a Madi- 
son lawyer noted as the mouth- 
piece for Capone gangsters who 
summers in Wisconsin resorts. 

Roman Reuter, a Sauk City cafe 
owner and mink farm operator who 
tried to form a vigilante move- 
ment to run Gore out of town, 
who ran for state head of the 
American Legion on a pro-McCar- 
thy platform and who is currently 
trying to organize a chapter of 
“For America,” the new pro-fascist 
organization initiated by Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

This group has been working on 
a crude frameup to send Gore to 
jail unless he produces the Joe- 
‘Must-Go signatures secured dast 
spring. 

-A series of Wisconsin events 
during the next three months 
could possibly insure an even 
mightier demand from his own 
constituents that McCarthy be re- 
called from-U. S. Senate. The 
ro sade the CIO ‘convention may 
r + » “sit- Sie a ' ve I 
‘drive. Similarly, the 


convention may also take a more 
cooperative position, in line with 
the pez 5 anti-McCarthy stand 
taken by state Plumbers Union 
and by AFL central body of Sauk 
City. 

The coming state Farmers 
Union convention and a series of 
conferences of the cooperative 
movement may also enhance the 
recall drive. 

THE WISCONSIN GOP pri- 
mary on Sept. 14 features a race 
for Secretary of State which will 
be a fairly clear test on McCar- 
thyism. “And the November gen- 
eral elections in this state will be 
watched carefully—particularly the 
congressional contest in the Fifth 


McCarthyite Rep. Charles Kersten 
will be running for reelection. 
Seen from Wisconsin, the anti- 
McCerthy prospects look good. 
Across the state in West Salem, 
editor of the local Journal re- 
cently wrote a_ heart-warming 
tribute to the recall movement and 
to his staunch colleague, Leroy 


Gore. 
“The Harlan Kelleys, the Henry 


‘Ringlings, the Roman Reuters and 


other disciples of the fabulous 
McCarthy will be making things 
uncomfortable for Leroy Gore for 
some time. But if I gauge Leroy 
correctly, he will not forsake his 
cause or his fellow petitioners,” 
said the editorial. 

“There is little eo ni Mc- 
Carthy’s face and hy be- 


District of Milwaukee, where the: 


coming enshrined at Mount Rush- | 
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‘this critical meeting by Ambas- 


jsador Johnson, who totally re- 


jected every point of the Molotov 
proposal which Bedell Smith had 
found “moderate and very inter- 
esting.” 
The death blow was struck a 
few days later, on June 15, in the 
form of a joint declaration in the 
name of the 16 nations with troops 


sed a somewhat similar five--in Korea ending the talks vecause 


“the Communists” had refused to 
accept United Nations “authority 
and competence” in the whole of 
Korea, 

The only contribution the Amer- 
ican delegation mede throughout 
the debate of the Korean question 
‘was made that afternoon by Be- 


speeches. One was to block the 
proposal by Molotov that at least 
a joint declaration should be 


both sides to take no action which 
might endanger peace in Korea. 
* 


M. SPAAK from Belgium, on 
behalf of other Western delegates, 
supported this until Bedell Smith 
rose to attack it. Spaak then meek- 
ly subsided in his chair like a re- 
buked child. 

Chou En-lai then proposed that 
the conference should go on rec- 
ord as willing to pursue its efforts 
to solve the Korean question at_a 
time and place to be agreed later. 
Spaak, after consultation with 
other Western delegates, but a 
parently without having caught 
his master's eye, also supported 
this. 

* 


DULLES won his point on 
Korea, but it was a two-edged 
victory. The fate of the Korean 
debate underlined the danger of 


state what was to happen after 
the shooting stopped and the 
cease-fire lines were drawn. 


It clearly showed the dangers 


of leaving political problems to 
be settled “afterwards,” 


The failure to settle the Korean 
question placed a strong and com- 
pletely irresistible weapon in 
hands of the delegations of Demo- 
cratic Viet Nam, in insisting that 
a cease-fire agreement for Indo- 
china must include the seeds of 
the political settlement. 


inglorious end; the French dele- 
gation had no arguments left to 
refuse this. 


‘dell Smith. He made two short 


adopted by. the conference urging} 


having a cease-fire which did not! 


After the Korean debate and its! 


4 
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The Case of Pvt. Slovik 


(Continued from Page 8) 
fair pay could finally be had be- 
cause of the war boom, he got 
work as a plumber'’s helper with 
the aid o ab he was to 
marry. He worked hard. His pay 
quickly went up from 50 cents 
an hour to $1.05, with time- 
and-a-half for overtime. He was 
happy for the first time in his 
life. Because of his civilian rec- 
ord,. he was classified 4F by the 
draft board. 

After his marriage in Novem- 
ber, 1942, Eddie and his bride, 
a girl whose ability to walk had 
been impaired by infantile par- 
alysis and who was subject to 
epileptic seizures, established 
an apartment. They bought fur- 
niture and a second-hand Pon- 
tiac on the installment plan, 
struggled to get raises at their 
jobs to meet pa ments, and 
started to have a by. 

With casualties mountin 
overseas, the draft board cal 
him up again in January; 1944 
and put him into 1-A. Tears 
rolling down their eyes, Slovik 
told his bride, “Eighteen months 
ago... they wanted, no part of 
me. Now, when I'm a married 
man, with a pregnant wife, and 
all this—now they want me to 
go -to the army!” 

Shipped overseas as a replace- 
ment, without any apparent of- 
ficial education or understand- 
ing of his or his nation’s role in 
the war against fascism, he 
wanted only to return home. 


Despondent over his separation 


from his wife, he was worried 
over her miscarriage, her epileptic 
attacks, her inability to work 


and her meager dependency al- 
lotment. 
_ BOTH ARMY documents and 
Huie’s own findings confirm two 
points about the execution of 
Private Slovik. First, denial of 
clemency was justified by all the 
military reviewing authorities on 
the basis of his alleged criminal 
record. Some of the officers in- 
terviewed as well as the Gls on 
the firing squad were given the 
impression that he was a hard- 
ened criminal, And second, that 
Supreme Headquarters in Eu- 
rope, and Eisenhower himself, 
ordered the execution as & 
“hoped-for-deterrent’ as. Huie 
puts it. 

Just before the 25-year-old 
youth calmly marched out iato 
the courtyard to face the firing 


: — he told an MP sergeant, 


ey just need to make an ex- 
ample out of somebody and I'm 
it... . Theyre shooting me for 
bread I stole when I was twelve 
years old.” Not a word can be 
found, either in the Army’s rec- 
ords of the case or in the talks 
with the officers Huie inter- 
viewed, to dispute 
Slovik’s last statement. 
“The Execution of Private 
Slovik” has rape ayy ae 
a tragic story of an indivi 
caught in an inner conflict. be- 
tween fear and duty.” It is ac- 
tually a au ox commentary on 
a system which breaks a great 
depression, which in its quest 
for profit builds up a Hitler and 
Nazi armies and can temporarily 
provide a modicum of happiness 
for some only at the expenditure 
of the blood of others. 
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_ last week, because evidence pre- | 


‘ative of the: ‘Creek-American Trib- 
_ une, is 
Greece 


‘would face. epost > Begun death 


: 


geese, alpen s, evil ence. 


matory.” 


Fon without bail since December 
“Steinberg, 


ILLINOIS 


Some Dangers lark 
In in Redistricting — 


a befor oi a ae hy Chicago|| 
rg ype: ygpawatbabrani sh 
secret for months, preparing pro- 
posed revisions of ward 


This committee, headed by 27th 
ward alderman Harry L. Sain, is 
considering how to carve up a 
number of wards which have had} 
recent changes in population. _ 

Althou the boundaries of Chi-| of 
cago 's wards were last re- 
divided in 1947, the city fathers 
claim that great ‘changes have oc- 
curred since then to require furth-} 
er revisions. 


| 


* 

INFORMATION which has 
leaked out about committee delib-' 
erations indicates that the real] 
concern of certain white _politi- 
cians is the growth of Negro 
majorities in several wards. Thelin 
changes they propose would result 
in tering precisely those wards 
. — there has been the great- 

owth in Negro population. 
4th and 6th wards on the 
South Side and the 24th ward on 
the West Side are now areas where 
the Negro people are in the ma- 
jority. - 

It is these wards which would | 
be redivided under the present 
plan. They would be redivided in 
such a way as to weaken the 


state Negro state representative. 


Negro Seren | strength in any one 
political unit. 


In the 4th ward, for example, 
approximately 70% of the 
lation is Negro., The proposa 
ing made is to attach tie wd areas of 
heaviest’ Negro population te two 
wards which 4 already have Negro 
aldermen, and to include the bulk 
of the whites living in fringe areas 
in the Sth ward. 

* 

THE proposals for revision of 
ward boundaries are made to pre- 
vent. additional Negro representa+ 
tion in the City Council. 


| 


en the Negro population’ ti 


in Chicago is approximately. 15% 
- the total, there are only three 


Negro ‘alderman or 6% of the 
total of 50 councilmen: 

The prospect for the 1955 ci 
elections dre such that three addi- 


REVISION of ward territorial 
lines is a grave matter of public 


‘ning for reelection on the Demo- 


De | 


ity}e qual representation in govern- 


_|People as a w 


further Negro representation. 
Negro representation is also an 
important issue in the coming No- 
vember elections. There are pres- 
ently four Negro state representa-}. 
tives and one Negro state senator 
in the state legislature. As a result 
of the primaries, one a 
Negro representative is already as- 
sured, Ernest Greene, of the Ist 
Senatorial District. 


Bro wnell Told: 
= 2d Year of M oh Rule— 


: “Chicane GS wtiake’ sqotloer of fie 
marched on Cicero Ave., from 


Over a thousand 


persons 
side-the: The untae ead tiondiig, 
and there were no overt actions of hostility to the » 


” * ‘ r- ¢ bln | 
; i" “* * S d Pics ty “ aS 
‘ ne j 
. we. ‘ = 3 i - « 


*CHICACO.-E Chica _wonen, No tend whib: 


hee he arrived Oe 
- The picketers 
to 59th Streets, with signs read- 


ing “Rhee Go Home,” “No More War,” and “No More Koreas.” 


the demonstration from the 
sappy eage the picket = 
eters. 


With Charles M. Skyles and! 
Kenneth E. Wilson in the race in 
the 5th District, an additional Ne- 
gro state representative -could be 
elected there, 

But to guarantee this, the-Demio- 
crats must be prevailed upon 
to slate another white po 

place of Rep. Louis G. Berman, 
ah died a few weeks ago. 
. : 

IN East St. Louis, in the 49th 


Senatorial District, a grea 
condty ekiehl't Gheee the Sat dure 


Billy Jones, State Chairman of the 
NAACP, is one of the two Repub- 
lican candidates contesting against 
two Democrats for the three seats 
at stake in the district. 

Chicago has’ had only one Ne- 
gro among the 15 Cook County 
Commissioners. ‘This time, in addi- 
tion to Edward Sneed, who i is run- 


‘cratic ticket, two of the Republi- 
can candidates, Darby and Fea- 
mon, are Negro. 

Since Chicagoans are entitled to 
vote for 10 County Commissioners, | 
a ballot for only the 3 Negro 
candidates would help pile up the 


votes to assure them election. 
x, 


to the fore at rindi 

come’ to ore : 

a — levels. ' ik am 
ng numbers of _peo- 

Psy are se Gee that the denial of of 


ment is part of the pattern of 
economic and social discrimina- 
wutocwe 
I is can make some import 
ant guns in November in the Bg 
for Negro representation. And 
can lead te greater results in the 
coming city elections and in the 
decisive national election of 1956. 


Reveal Tsermegas Faces Sure. 
sored to Greece 


Death If D 


CHICAGO. — Irving Friedman; | 
Chief Investigator for the Immi: 
gration Department, ordered: the 
courtroom cleared of spectators at 
the Steve Tsermegas hearing here 


sented by Defense Attorney Irving | 
Steinberg on Greek treatment of| 
political’ prisoriers was “too inflam- 


Tsermegas, Midwest’ repr oneal 


fighting deportation to 

er the McCarran Aot. 
He has baat held: in Cook County 
1953... His attorney, Irving 
presented documentary 
evidence to prove that Tsermegas 


if deported to G 
The Chief ati official 


‘ objected that the. spectators were 
already angry and might. be in- 


‘cited to violence if permitted to 


" Public’ pressure in protest 
“ea ep rat has .won 


eased poultry is reachin 
‘sumers on a large scale: 
because of improper inspection. A 
broad campaign to remedy these 
conditions es 

der the direction of the union's 
officers, President Earl Jimerson I 


Douglas Backs Union Drive to 
«Stop “sal of Tainted Poultry 


CHICAGO. — Senator Paul H.)} and Secretary-Treasurer Patrick E. 


Douglas of Illinois last week in- 
troduced a resolution in Congress 


in support of the demands by the 


AFL Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
"| for a clean-up. of the poultry in- 
dustry. 


The union has charged that dis- 
the con- 
mainly 


been launched un- 


Gorman. 

Cooperating in the program are 
the nearly 500 local unions of the 
AFL Meat Cutters, who are circu- 
lating information on the lack’ of 
sanitation and effective inspection 
in the poultry industry. 

The resolution by Senator 
Douglase calls for a ‘congressional 
investigation of commercial poul- 
try processing. A companion reso- 
lution in the Heuse was introduced 
by Rep. Melvin Price of East St. 
Louis. 


Urge Quakers to 


ans Peace Drive 


CHICAGO. — The Society of tions is not a club admission, epen 


The proposal came from a con- 


ference held here at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, 
Woodlawn Avenue, of almost 100 
delegates from Quaker, church 


“ree te op aa the prob- 


_jlems o 
tion in Indochina, the seating of 
the Peoples Republic of China in' favored a ‘cease-fire and negotia- 
the United Nations, co-existence |tion in Indochina, world disarma- 
and the ending a the cold war. | ment and political settlements, and 


5757 =S. 


ee the situa- 


'| Friends (Quakers) was urged to only to like-minded groups; 
,\call a nationwide meeting of “key 3. Seating China would not neces- 
people of all legitimate peace or- sarily be equivalent to recognition 
ganizations to develop a great by the United States; 4, The ar-| 
national campaign for peace and gument that China would vote 
freedom.” 


with Russian and .thus provide 
 ahother veto is irrelevant because 
one vete is sufficient. 

Although delegates posed many}, 
reasons for not seating China, the 
sentiment of the conference favor- 
_ed its admission te the UN. 
| The delegates also heard the 
findings of a similar conference 
held in Philadelphia in June which | 


'the development of East-West 


peimckens” made ‘some. of trade: 


the following points in support of | 
China’s: membership in the UN:) 
1. ‘That the United Nations is a. 


community of nations and that it’ 
is better to speak directly to China 


‘than through some other nation; 


Present at the Chicage meeting 
‘were 95. delegates from 31 Mid- 
‘west communities, including cler- 
gymen, delegates from the YWCA, 
the Women's for Peace 


and Freedom, the World Federal: 


eve 


a special diet of|te 


daily. He ted develotied 0’ stcibus 


2. Membership in the United Na- ists, and the Quakers. 


case of stomach ulcers from the 
jail food. 


Striking Maize Union| 
Hit by Company’s 


‘$200, 000 ‘Suit 


HAMMOND, Ind. — American |strike 
Maize Products .Co. of Hammond, | 
Indiana ‘has* filed suit asking for 
$200,000 damages from ~ Local 
210, Oil. Workers. International. 
Union, CIO. American Maize 
Products workers have been out 
on strike since July 22. 

John Bates, local vice-president, 


for | Workers .of 
‘agreement to return to’ work this’ 


week. 


were Metr 
Shoe Co., 
_ jand Monarch-Youngsters Shoe Co. 


Jaly 15h 


ClO Shoe Workers Win Contract 
Settlement After 2-Week Strike: 


CHICAGO.—After a two-week work on July 19th, when no con- 


, 500 shoe workers, 


members of the CIO United Shoe 
America, ratified -an} 


The shops involved in the strike 
litan Shoe Co., B&B 
fessional Shoe Co., 


The contract between the com- 
and the union had expired 


Serco, in Trumbull Park, 


tor of anti-Negro 


tract agreement was 
strike was over wages, contract 


@eached. The 


, and the workers stopped aploy 


top 


CHICAGO. — Attorney Coven 
achert Brownell was 
flooded this wee with ee 
demands for thé ending of the 
racist mob rule at Trumbull Park 
Homes, now in its second year. 
Protests to Brownell were en- 
couraged after the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People sent a delegation 
of its top national leaders to see 
him and they wrung from him a 
general promise of action. 

Clarence Mitchell, head of the 

NAACP’s Washington office told 
the Attorney General that the vio- 
lence shows no sign of abating and — 
that the situation could ea-ily 
flare up into a racist riot of major 
proportions. 

Also attending the cilia 


| was Walter White, national execu- 


tive secretary of the NAACP. 
Brownell promised that the De- 
partment of Justice would act— 
but he failed to specify how or 


when. 
* 


MEANWHILE, the Chicago 
branch of the NAACP has filed a 
series of damage. suits in behalf of 
Negro tenants who have been ‘sub- 
jected to attack. Mrs. Charles Falls, 
who was attackcd as she was 
leaving services in St. Kevins Cathe 
olic h, has filed for $5,000 
damages against her attacker, Mrse 
Sophie Ferrera. 

A' second damage suit is against 
ithe Regent Liquor Store for re- 
fusal to serve Negro tenants of 
the project. Two suits, of $25,000 
each are being prepared against 
lice officers on the grounds 
of f false arrest and malicious pros- 
ecution of another Negro tenant. 
| These two sets of action by the 
NAACP have been taken in recog- 
‘nition of the failure of the city au- 
thorities to provide adequate pro- 
tection, or serious prosecution of 
persons arrested for the many acts 
of mob violence and vandalism. Of 
a rioters who have been ar- 
rested, the majority have had to 
pay “only nominal fines, and the 
maximum penalty has been a fine 
of $100. Meanwhile, police of-. 
> ficers have harassed Negro ten- 
ants with transparently framed-up 


charges. : 

THE DAILY CALUMET, the 
leadezs of the South Deering Im- 
provement Association, and local 
politicos have been keeping the 
pot boiling with racist pressure on 

the city administration and the 
Chicago Housing Authority. 

Louis P. Dinnocenzo, Associa- 
tion president, and Alderman Emil 
Pacini led a recent delegation to 
Mayor Kennelly and CHA Hous- 
ing Coordinator James W. Downs 
to demand that no more Negro 


families be assigned to the Trum- 


bull Park project. Dinnocenze an- 
nounced following the conference 


‘that Downs had agreed to assign 


no. more 
later by the Chicago 


denied 
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CHICAGO.—An eminent ’ — 


churchman who survived Hit- 
ler’s concentration camps this 
week warned the American peo- 
ple that they must stop impris- 
onment of Comunists. 

The warning came from ‘Pas- 
tor Martin Niemoeller, out- 

ken German Protestant 
; urch leader, who arrived here 
as a delegate to the World 


Council of Churches assembly _ 


which begins August 15 in 
Evanston. 

The Rev. Mr. Niemoeller de- 
clared that McCarthyism is “a 
form of totalitarianism.” . He 
went on to compare Hitler's 
treatment of Communists in 
1933 to the present course in 
America. 

“Although I then favored 
having Communists thrown in 
concentration camps,” he said, 
“I have since changed my 
mind.” 

* 

THE Rev. Mr. Niemoeller has 
been a storm center in Germany 
for the past 20 years. When he 
finally defied Adolph Hitler ‘in 
1937, he was thrown into a Nazi 
concentration camp. 

. Arriving in Chicago this 
week, he gave his outspoken 
views on many issues in a series 


of speeches and newspaper in- 


_terviews. 


“Politicians as well as church- 


What You Can Do in 
The Lightfoot Case 


1—Raise bail funds and de- 
fense funds. 

2—Write to U. S. District At- 
torney Robert Tieken protesting 
the high bail. 

3—Ask izations to take — 
action against the high bail and 
to demand the quashing of the 
indictment. 

4—Write to Claude Lightfoot, 
Federal Prison, Block B, Tier 
3, Cook County Jail 26th and 


California, Chiczes 


» 


“' charity. due all humans.” He de- 
nounced those who rejoice to- 


- day’ in the imprisonment of 


Communists, citing his own ex- 
periences in Germany where 
the Communists were the first 
to be jailed, only to be followed 
by the Jews, the trade unienists, 
the Catholics and others. 


sara of East and West must 
together,” he d 
owe no alternative but to 
live together in co-existence.” 
o 


CRITICAL of the Soviet Un- 
ion, the Rev. Niemoeller also 
hit sharply at official U.S. poli- 
cies for Germany and Europe. 
He stated his strong opposition 
to German rearmament and to 
the formation of a European 
army. 

A vigorous leader of the 
Evangelical Lutheran “Church, 
Pastor Niemoeller urged that 


Communists be given “the same 


Se 


: ae. 
” 
oo 
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ILLINOIS | 


DUSABLE 
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OnKe! 


"MEEK. BROYLES, McCARTHY, 


— Illinois families 


all Vb Mths i} 


IKE-SOME FOURSOME! 


.. CHICAGO.-~-Illinois Republican supporters of Joe Meek are 
working for “unity” of President Eisenhower and Joe McCarthy be- 
hind Meek’s Senatorial campaign, according to George Tagge, po- 
litical writer for the Chicago Tribune. 

Tagge wrote .this week: “Adams (White House advisor) was 
told bluntly that Joe Meek’s battle to unseat Sen. Douglas (D-Ill) 
needs speeches by both Eisenhower and Sen. McCarthy. He didn't 


like it, but sat still for it. 


“Meek is working hard for GOP unity. The Meek-Eisenhow- 
r exchange of letters was the No. 1 move. More surprising to ex- 
perienced observers was Meek’s golf foursome a few days ago. In 
if were Austin L. Wyman, ‘his leading pro-Eisenhower opponent 
in the April primary, and. State Sen. Paul oe the McCarthy 


ass the Illinois Legislature.” 


‘THE LIGHTFOOT CASE 


" FOCUS ON BAI 


In the comin 


- o 
< ‘» 
rae 
. 
4 


months, the ‘Lightfoot Case will ia a 


. major battle for oat of America, a battle to defend the very 


foundations of our country’s ‘freedo 


m. 


However, the focus must now center on one thing: .. 
the release of Claude Lightfoot on reasonable bail. 

He has been 50 days in prison—50 days too Jong! His 
bail is still $30,000, which is excessive and illegal. 

. The bail fight must be stepped up. The mass protest 
to U.S. District Attorney Robert Tieken must be made ever 
louder. Tide a ee 
Lightfoot’ s immediate release! 


Is This the Pattern 
- Of Hitler’s Politics? 


By CARL HIRSCH 

The politics of fascism has a 
special characteristic—the party 
in power attempts not merely 


' the defeat of opposition parties 


but their extermination. 


Is this trend toward fascism 


showing itself in America to- 
day? Consider these facts: 

® Sen. Joseph McCarthy 
charges the Democratic Party 
with “treason.” 


© Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell launches the Light- 
foot Case, an effort to convict 
an entire political party and to 
outlaw each . its members. 


THESE re related events 
open what may become the 
greatest political crisis in our na- 
tions history. They certainly chal- 
lenge all non-fascist Americans 
to take a much closer look at 
the deeper issues in the indict- 
ment Claude Bore, the 
Hlinois Communist ‘ 


The indictment, under a pre- 
viously unused. section of the 
Smith Act, makes an 
ee statement. about _ the 

ommunist Party. It goes on to 
say that Lightfoot has been a 
member of that party and should 
therefore be sent to jail for ten 
years. 


The Lightfoot Case is a move 
to outlaw a political party for 
the first time in American his- 
tory. It is an effort to estab- 
lish the principle of collective 
guilt on a mass scale. It is a 
test case to determine whether 
all other opposition parties can- 


not be similarly outlawed—in- - 


cluding the aati Party. 


AND THIS, molaideatle, & 
no fantasy. The Lightfoot in- 
dictment could itself become 
the model for similar indict- 
ments of the Democratic Party, 
its leaders, its members. 

For the condemnation of the 
Communist Party in the Light- 
foot irdictment, there need only 
be substituted the public charges 


_y made crbiee Sen. McCarthy -against 


LIGHTFOOT 
the Democrats. In a series of 


speeches last spring, he refer- 
= to the Democratic Party as 


choral th of treason” and 
e New Deal admin- 
rr with “20 years of 
treason,” 

Sen. McCarthy went on to 
oe a 20-point indictment 

the Democrats — an _ indict- 
sie which could conceivably 
stand up in today's hysteria- 
conditioned = 

teenth Ae this sey the 
persona ast of one Re- 
publican senator. Last week, 
the staff of the Senate Republi- 
can Policy Committee, headed 
by Sen. Homer Ferguson of 
Michigan, gave full support to 
the McCarthy accusations. 

They issued.a report called, 
“The Republican ~ Pursuit of 
American Communists,” which 
covers 20 years. 

It develops the theme that 
“from 19383 on, the New Deal 
Administration was infiltrated 
by Communists.” 

An effort to frame the Demo- 
cratic Party in the courts could 
draw on other “evidence.” As 
the prosecutions of the Commu- 
nists quote founders of the par- 
ty, such as Karl Marx, so the 
McCarthyites. could hark back 
to the father of the Democratic 
Party, Thomas Jefferson. 

What a case can be made 
against the party of this man 
who held that “a little rebellion 
now and then is a good thing, 


Girl Scouts Get McCarthy 


CHICAGO, — Thousands of 


in the Scout movement this 
-week learned the appalling les- 
‘son of McCarthyism. 

They watched with horror as 
the state American Legion wel- 


‘comed Sen. Joseph McCarthy to 


Chicago and as a special cere- 
monial in his honor, branded 
the Girl Scouts as “subversive.” 
~ Most debated issue in the Le- 
gion convention was the ques- 
tion of whether or not to with- 
draw support from the Girl 
Scouts until they “eliminate” al- 
leged Un-American influences. 

Former State Commander, 
Lawrence J. Fenlon, who ne 


two agg “grec w hb 0, Vile i 


the rit 


with children . 


screwy can we get?” he shout- 
ed at one point. 

Edward Clamage, chairman 
of the so-called anti-subversive 
commission, led the successful 
fight for the anti-Cirl Scout 
resolution. His resolution charg- 
ed that “the 1953 handbook of 
the Girl Scouts gives the Unit- 
ed Nations.and One-World citi- 
zenship precedence over Ameri- 
can citizenship. and the writings 
of certain pro-Communist au- 
thors have ine highly recom- 
mended in an official Girl Scout 
magazine as authentic historical 
material.” 


The authors referred to were 
nr er Hughes and ey 


equal rights for Mason are, 


subversive, along with “Robin 
Hood.” 

Other actions by the Legion 
Convention included: 

® An. expression of faith in 
the “integrity” of anti-Commu- 
nist stoolpigeons. 

® A call for all state, county 
municipal and - public school 
employes to be required to take 
a’ “non-communist’ oath, 

© A demand for censure of 
Secretary of State Dulles for 


permitting pastors from coun- 


tries behind the so-called . Iron 
Curtain to attend the forthcom- 


ing assembly of the World 


ae of Churches in Evans- 


© Urged. boycott of all mov- 


rand 


ies, theater productions and the 
like in which so-called pro-Com- 
munists were involved. 

Some Legion delegates wore 


a match-folder in their tie hold- 
ers bearing the slogan “I like 


McCarthy and his. methods.” 


as necessary in the political 
world as marian the physical.” 


THE outlawing of the Com- 
munist Party would in itself be 
a savage blow against American 
freedom. But even those who do 
not yet understand the full im- 
port of such a step could well 
understand the threat which is 
being posed .against the entire 
— system as we now 

ow it. | 

The outlawing of opposition 
ports is only one of many uses 

the doctrine which the ad- 
ministration is seeking to estab- 
lish in the Lightfoot case. 

But the pe ing and danger- 
ous nature of prosecution is 
dramatized by the. fact that. it 
could be used against a group 
as far removed politically as the 
Democratic Party. Nor would 
the f as cis t drive necessarily 
spare this party because many of 
leaders have. fostered and still 
foster ‘the rise of McCarthyism. 

IT was Harry S. Truman who . 
accurately noted that the Mc- 
Carthy charges of “treason” was 

“dug out of the dunghill of- Hit- 
ler’s writings.” Hitler's exact 
wording, according to Truman, 
was a charge against the Wie- 
mar Republic of “fourteen years 
of shame and treason.” 

The American people are now 
confronted with these questions: 
Are the purposes of Brownell 
and McCarthy the same‘as those 
of Hitler, namely to establish 
the unchallenged power of a 
single fascist party on behalf of 
Big Business? 

And is the Lightfoot case part 
of the long-range conspiracy in 
Washington today to provide a 
legal framework for a fascist” 
state? 

The Lightfoot indictment has 
enough. destructive power in it 
to atomize the freedom edifice 
that the American people have 
been 150 years a-building. 

This case marks a new stage. 
in the crisis of. American liberty. 
It also signals the need and the 
opportunity for a ‘broad mass 
movement with engugh scope 
and strength to smash its evil 


_ purposes. 
Prison Inmates Kill 


Guard in Escape Try 
HUNTINGDON, Pa., 
Three inmates of the Pennsylvania 


‘ Training Institution here attacked 


and fatally wounded a guard today 
during an attempt to escape from 
the prison far defective delinquents 
state police reported. 


“WASHINGTON SENATOR GETS BOOED OUT 


OF COMISKEY PARK—IT’S McCARTHY! } 
| CHICAGO,—Sen. Joseph McCarthy will think twice before 
coming to another ball game in Chicago. 

He appeared last Saturday at Comiskey Park, where the White 
Sox were playing the Washington Senators. But there was one Sena- 
tor of whom the fans took special notice. 

They roundly booed the pro-fascist McCarthy, drowning out © 
the cheers that came from a few of the spectators. Although Mc- 
Carthy arrived in the seventh inning, his welcome: was ‘so hostile 


he lett in the first half of the ‘ninth—at which time he was, 
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A Year-Round Fight 


For Truth in 


By MAX GORDON 
WERE INITIATING this 


up circulation of both The Worker and Daily Worker, de- 
vised by a conference of representatives of Worker groups 


AUGUST 15, 1954 
Price 10 Cents 


the News 


weekend a program to step 


in 15 eastern and midwestern 
states. 

The conference, held early this 
week, determined that rapid ex- 
pansion of the readership of both 

was essential both to de- 
velop a more effective , election 
campaign in behalf of peace, 
progress and democracy; and to 
save the lives of The Worker and 
Daily Worker. It is no secret to 
our readers that both papers are 
in desperate financial Ghee 

This is not a drive. , it 
is an effort to develop a battle 
for circulation all-year-round, with 


the annual 
battle. 


drive as part of this 


EACH STATE present under- 


took to get a stated number of 
volunteers to make up this group 


(Continued on Page 13) 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Are the Brownies - 


Next on the List? . 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


LAWRENCE J; FENLON, of Illinois, is the former 


commander. of the American 


has two daughters who are 
comrades of the Legion last 
et he ee vote, 
asted the little girls’ organiza- 
tion for being ales subversive 
or alien influences, you could 
detect the note 
of paternal an- 
guish which 
crept through. 
the lines as 
they came 
over the wires. 
“How screwy 4 
Can we get? 
this veteran < 
asked. It is a im. 
question that — reverberated 
rough the country, and one 
which most people would agree 
is a good question this midsum- 
mer of 1954. ; : 
Former Commander Fenlon’s 
home iad heen the .meeting 
place of the Girl Scouts in. his 
-neighborhood, and now, under 
the resolution that’ was adopted, 
might he be expelled if he con- 
tinues to harbor them in the par- 
lor? These are truly: dangerous 
times, it is so difficult to tel] a 
subversive from a Girl Scout 
nowaday$’ that a man can go 
lee .» The former commander 
of the American dn the 
_ great state of Illinois had been 


- view the matter. “Each book” 


~—s 


Legion in that state. He 


’ And therefore the 


Cirl Scouts and when his 


allowing these little Americans 
in pigtails to conspire in_ his 
living room all this time and he 


had been —— wiser. 


ONE CAN SYMPATHIZE 
with the women who are at the 
head of the Girl Scouts, for they 
are in no enviable position. Mrs. 
Roy F. Layton, the national 
president, instantly repudiated 
additional .charges that the Girl 
Scout. publications! have _ re- 
viewed works -by Communist 
authors. To the best of her 
knowledge, she said, it had 
never happened: nor did she 
intend it to happen. She. gave 
the press a brief summary ot 
the. way the Board of Directors 


the directors said, “should be 


judged on the: merit of its con- } 


tent’—which is the beginning. 


of a rational reply, but Mrs. 
Layton’s sentence did not end 
there. It continued—“with the 
proviso that if the author is a 
person known to us to stand for 
a philosophy or ideology incon- 
sistent with the Constitution of 
the U. S. or in contravention of 
Congressional’ enactment, we 


VITO MARCANTONIO — 1962-1954 


- 


A Tribune of the People Dies | 


By ROB F, HALL 


THE. NEWS came over the wire service ticker in our office Monday moming. 
The little bell tinkled to announce that this was an important bulletin and then: the 


machine methodically 
and died on the rainswept 
walks of lower Broadway and 
that he had been identi as 
Vito Marcantonio, the former 
congressman. © . 


There is no feeling, almost 
no humanity, in these terse 
news agency items. They are 
merely words in. purple ink 
on yellow paper. But for mil- 
lians of Americans, whether 
they lived in the 18th Congres- 
sional district of New York 
where Marcantonio was bom 
and which he represented so 
eflectively, or whether they 
lived in Chicago.or San. Fran- 
cismo, the passing of this tri- 
bune Bn. ple came with 
an awful and tragic impact. 

And for addiftional millions 
throughout the nation who were 


unfamiliar with Marcantonios 


record, his death will’also have 
uences for thus there has 
Ee from the political scene 
at a highly crucial moment in 
our history a mage were 
progressive w symboli 
what our country needs most 
today—a fighting, militant coali- 
tion of labor and the people 
against taba and war. 


THIS, I am confident, is the 
verdict which history will write 
on the life of Vito Marcan — 
which I and others who knew 
and worked with Mare feel is 
more than a personal loss, That 
is why those who were asso- 
ciaféd with Marcantonio in the 
many, many battles he fought, 
in turbulent political campaigns, 
in street corner meetings, or in 
the halls of Congress, loved and 


A rare shot of Fiorello LaGuardia (left) and Vito Marcantonio, in: the late 


' 


- while but there will be 


honored him. 

I think the crowning episode 
in Marcantonio’s career, and the 
one which revealed most clear] 
his courage and his farsighted- 
ness, came on the afternoon of 
June 27, 1950. At noon on that 
day, President Truman’s press 
secretary had called us corre- 
spondents in to distribute the 
President's statement sending 
U. S. sea and air forces into the 
war against the Korean people. 
_A few minutes later House 
majority leader McCormack 


See Page 12 for Picture 
Story of Marcantonio’s Life 
Ss 


rose in Congress to read this 
awful ‘statement, pregnant with 
cner to our-country and the 
, to the hushed chamber. 
When he concludéd, Vito Marc- 
antonio, “the! gentleman from 
New York” as Speaker. Rayburn 
addressed him, took the floor. 
Standing alone before this 
hostile body, Marcantonio said 
that Truman had usurped. the 
powers. of Congress by ‘declar- 
ing war without its consent. He 
had embarked our nation on a 
“disastrous course” ‘and that 
“the American people will not 
want this.action when they have 
time to think it over. . . . I know 
rd will thrust through this ter- 
tible dark cloud of war... . 
The beating of the war drums 
may drown out all reason for a 
an 
awakening. ... And as for my- 
self I cannot in good conscience 


tapped out the heartbreaking tiding that a man had collapsed 
. ~ 


temporize. or with | si- 
lence those things which I be- 
lieve to be against the best in- 
terests of the people and the 
nation.” ae 

* 

LATER a verse from the 
Book of Maccabees came to me. 
“With the God of Heaven,” it 
said, “it is all one to deliver 
with a great multitude or a 
small company, for the victory 
of the battle standeth not in the 
multitude of an. host.” Mare in- 
deed stood with a “small com- 
pany’ that day, and for his 
courageous stand the powerful 
enemies of peace and progress, 
with the New York press as 
their spekesman, maneuvered 
the Republican-Democratic-Lib- 
eral party gangup which pre- 
vented his return to Congress. 

But eventually “the great 
multitude” f its way to 
the truth, and the final victory 


-lay with Marcantonio when, 


three years later, public senti- 
ment forcéd our government to 
agree to a cease-fire in the tents 
at Panmunjom. 


So often have I seen Marc. 
stand alone and fight a losing 
battle that I almost forget, at 
times, that one of ‘his greatest 
talents was the ability to forge 
ufity around burning issues and 
bring public pressure to bear on 
his colleagues in such a way as 
to guarantee victoties for the 
people. 

Twice he led the House to 
the defeat of thé Dixiecrat bloc 
in passing bills to abolish the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


wate ee Cae ae Sos 


1920’s when Marc 


managed the former mayor's campaign. Marc wears a Free Tom Mooney button. | 
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¢ Rubber Strike Spreads 


workers employed it plant 

of the Firestone Tire and Rub- : 

ber Co. were expected to strike ship in the union. The vote of 
last Wednesday when - the delegates instructed the 
tatives of the union com- executive board to prepare. for 


By GEORGE MORRIS , pany failed to reach agreement. submission to the 1955 conven- 


Is the Studebaker Corpor planning ta. leave South Bend while setting the stage ee L, .S, Backmaster of 
to place the’blame on the workers for voting down a drastic wage cut? That possibility is phe rged re hag: pee 
suggested in the well-informed Wall Street Journal in its daily detailed reports on develop-| workers in Goodyear Rubber Co: 
ments affecting the jobs of 11,000 . ore —————~|_ continued last week; 1 the 
Studebaker workers and as many . second month of the strike. Talks 
more of the company's former | between the union and - : re 
employes now unemployed. f | ! | : : tatives of U. S. Rubber and Good- _ workers. to sign loyalty oaths, or 
The other alternative, says the ; ae ha & rich were continuing, despite the their exercisé’ of their constitu- 
Wall Street Journal is a reconsid- : : =~ , fact that contracts with those tional rights. : 
eration by the workers of the pro- * ~ — . companies have éxpired, | | * 
posal they already voted down in REVERSING -.a principle df + RANK and file committees of 
a membership meeting, for a cut : { democratic unionism written fh- the CIO oil workers and CIO gas 
in wages of about 15 percent and , “ | to its constitution during its coke and chemical workers meet- 
otner concessions on night shift , | = = * FI in Washington Aug. 8 to con- 
differential and holiday pay that , a Ph s— i] plan turned down by the workers sir merger. The merger, unit- 
could add up to package nearer | of Local 5 are: Assember, from) ing 182,000 workers would give 
20 percent. : : . $2.44 to $2.05; sprayers from $2.43) the oil workers added strength in 
* | | to $2.10; grinders from $2.63 to! their current effort to combine 
STUDEBAKER has been South | - $2.05; die-setters from $2.53 to) with some 35 independent oil 
Bend’s major industry for about : ; sc $2.29. The cuts in the unskilled) ,nions and roponents of the 
a century, half of that period as , ) ‘ _ {categories would be commensu- plan predict that if successful, 
a carriage builder. Its departure cA = rate. the new union would be 50.000 
would kick the main rop from . ~ The pattern followed in South strong. ? 
under the economy an area ‘ . | Bend seems to be much like that) * 
with a population of 150,000 and: | ~~ foilowed by the, giant Alexander THE NEW JERSEY state CIO 
the livelihood of some 10,000 _‘ ! . ; Smith carpet | in. Yonkers,| in ® letter to 21 county. election 
wage earners and their families. ; . ~ 4 N. Y:, whi announced it is boards urged a program desi 
Many Studebaker employes run moving to a new Misissippi plant! ed to register about a vnifiton’ 
for generations back to the last teow. : 3 | after nearly a century in the} adult citizens not now voters. 
century. Their lives and the] . ) | northern city. There, too, the com-| The CIO proposed establish 
plant have been inseparable. € / . pany first provoked a dispute with bs ares booths in ar 
The key decision will come at hat a the union over a demand for a} firehouses, and public building 
a meeting of bankers and stock- | wetrt drastic wage cut that developed) jn all major cities, and in stores 
ho:ders of Studebaker and Pack- 4 | into a strike. offices, plants and factories. The 
ard Motor in New York next Tues- 4) After the strike had been on} letter urged that all regular reg- 
day when the final plans for —— _|for some weeks, the dramatic an-| istration offices be kept oper in 
mae of the — companies is ; L ~ maancnmaes t or ~~ ease the evenings until Sept. 23, whe 
ratified. merger was an - es flood o ici o " 
outcome of the intense competitive! "IT WAS ‘PwLL Tas waver’ Yiquren War BoLY “Fi oUT_ [which placed “the responsibility] “°° 
cannibalism that has gripped the) ‘Wlay tome’ UNTIL | JUST HAD To GUT AWAY FROM (T ALL / * upon the union, despite the fact AFL president George Mean 
auto industry with the Ford and . — —— a —.—. |that the company’s plan, as is now! attacked the 9 Rtas sdendar 
General Motors the top dogs. Both six months ago,/not indicated in the WSJ. It is in |¢vident,- had been fixed many! istration tax measures as “neither 
companies seek protection and/ <a, » adding: / the disparity of average wage |months in advance. equitable nor economically 
refuge in a merger that would company has not/earnings. Studebaker may be exag-| In the Studebaker case the prob-| sound.” He said the AFL pro- 
combine the production | facilities) .. to what! gerating the claim that rates in |lem.of departure is quite delicate,| tested what has been called the 
of both and affect drastic econo-| ; ity, but! its plant run 20 percent above |beeause the merged firm counts a| “rich. man’s tax -code.” 
mies. anf tit those of its bigger competitors, ;great deal on the sales value of a as 
One point of speculation is: ver but they are higher. The current |the two old names in auto manu-| sy REDMOND. Ore. wi 
whether South am: De- i trend is for companies to run away jfacture. The devastation of the) oF tine lumber worker tatty 
troit area, where Packard's plants from higher wage areas, not to-jeconomic life of a large commu- “St vale cagaptiase: 2 
are located, would become the site : oes wards them. nity like South Bend. wouldn’t ed dissolve a vigilante commit- 
of the new company. The Wall), . South Bend’s Local 5. UAW, is|help the sales value of a car; <0 Set UP by: the. Chamber-of 
Street Journal suggests that South the oldest local in the union, Its |bearing the name “Studebaker.” a ee ee 
Bend may get short end of. | Se te ae on women, 75-strong, pledged to 
the deal, and for the following ant end the auecaain: bab a aes boycott Redmond merchants who 
ws “Naat number. of high seniority workers. | — os -_ oe 
Moving out is apparently. viewed i : Seeaat 
by geen: ba Gh tome a an tiKel that: the committee. had liqui- 
best way to get rid of a- lot of|in Toledo. Last April those work- saeed Beet * 
“handicaps.” Detroit with its vast/ers were sold the idea that if A JOINT conference of CIO 
army of trained but unemployed ion! AFL and independent unions of 
auto workers, would provide a 
mere Diipive 00.29 ° ys tua sugar ‘workers representing 90 
ms he y A a Rend =|" percent of refinery employes held 
| a - 5 the ess New Orleans called = 
- | to discriminat wage dil- 
A FEW SAMPLE cuts in the (Continue-* on Page 13) ferentials. is 


the Grand Boulevard! South : i li 
, : . : > 
A Tribune of the People Passes 
(Continued from Page 1) | said in jin his own district than 90 percent; contribution to American politi-| my opinion, Marc's death is a se- 
: of his_colleagues. For when Marc) cal life, for he realized that the|rious blow to this movement. 
left Washington by plane ‘Tate; But it need not be the disaster 
Thursday or Friday he hurried to : : _|that the big capitalist papers and 
that populous neighborhood in the the reigning political bigshots ho 
_|East Harlem - Yorkville  section|. i is| it will be. For those of us w 


where he was born and lived all. loved and honored Marc, who 
his life it, it was of that for jour-| worked with him and for the cause 


His father and mother had set-/2¢ey he used to talk in those of peace and progress which he 
tled there when they came from|™0ming hours when a rae es ee 
Italy and its people, Italians, Ne-| Mare \ emanded the com Mare would want drawn 
| groes, Jews, Irish, German and his friends. That-was a- from. his life. : 
Puerto Ricans were Marc’s own.| Would make, he said, after he W.. 
And often at that “lucky corner”|been elected mayor of New Y THAT LESSON, I think, is to 
at 116th and Lexington : al . give to the —— and a } 
> hi | ion..tignts now in in New 
a namie scans ein 8 eventually followed by ee ire, bs. 2 


street to a-window where .a| his fellow New Yorkers, . 3 

old woman, his mother would} doubt. In the eampaig greatest: energy and activity 
watching |return to Congress which he which: we are capable. It is a les- 
in Washington, during the |- Wh : ji and | Preparing at the time of his.death,|son which points to the need of 
; day: ok the 8 oe APRS : the loliehet | seca many omens of victory, | uniting all Democratic forces, re- 

Bp tire cie det 3h Board hear- | M : oe ee aa. - in, this . neigh or arcantonio s . position on; 
| ; “i munists must be accepted | Fiore LaGuardia’s old Con-) istence. . oy , 

) | district, that Marc got} by. : ices 
as LaGuardia’s’ cam-|. It. 
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IT WAS in Washington in 
federal’ court that I saw -him 
successfully defend William 

t N léader of the 
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defiance of the Southern Con- 
gp ae And it was . 
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by George Morris 


Runaway Evil Suh; 
To Be Tackled By Labor 


THE TREND of ‘plant shut- 
downs or rumaways to ‘non- 
union areas has become:so -wide- 
x axis in recent months that 

e mere announcement of the 

lan to move pou 
‘has become a 
pro blem for & GRES 
plant manage- BF ese 
ment, Business. Bees 
week (July 31) § 
considered the & 
problem of @ 
sufficient __im- 
portance to 
warrant a 
lengthy article Ke 
offering em- - 
ployers some tips on how to 
handle this “delicate job,” and 
how to break the news gently.” 

The magazine, giving a bad 
example, tells of a company that 
didn’t take into account an ad- 
vance — so the news 
doesn’t leak out and become a 
subject of bad publicity for the 
company. “Production has all 
“but ceased” in the case of that 
plant, Business Week notes. 


On the other hand there was 
a beautiful bit of “timing” by 
management at the Yerkes, N-Y. 
plant of du Pont. In such cases, 
says Business Week, “closing: has 
been handled with the intricate 
timing of an air-land-sea combat 
operation.” 

The news is broken at once 
to all, even those close to man- 
agement; severance pay allow- 
ances and the company's offer 
to help get jobs (mainly by let- 
ters of recommendation), etc., 
should all be spilled out at once. 


* 


WHILE the employers are 
perfecting their teehnique of an- 
nouncing a shutdown, there is 
as yet little evidence of an or- 
ized and united effort in the 
bor movement to combat the 
runaway evil. Last year the 
AFL’s executive council an- 
nounced with some fanfare that 
its support of the strikers at the 
Hat Corporatiog of America at 
Norwalk was the start of a “na- 
tional drive” against the run- 
away menace. We have yet to 
see the “drive.” We have had 
similar declarations from the 
CIO, with like results. 


Meanwhile the runaway men- 
ace is expanding and is taking 
on many forms. Giant enter- 
prises which are moving include 
the Alexander Smith carpet 
works of Yonkers; American 
Safety Razor of Brooklyn; Hud- 
son Motor of Detroit; Motor 


Products of Marion, Ohio; du ° 


Ponts in Yerkes, N.Y.; and West- 
inghouse Meter of Newark. 

But each union, when hit, wor- 
ries about its own trouble as 
though an embarassing sickness 
hit someone in the family and 
it is ‘the business of nobody 
else. 

In some cases the runaway 
evil is forcing unions to have 
nationwide strikes, as in the 
Goodyear walkout of 23,000 
workers in 10 plants, now five 
weeks old. The basic issue there 
-is the demand that the company 
equalize the pay of all its plants 


and stop the practice of moving. 


operations from Akron to plants 
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in areas where labor: is cheaper 
and ‘unionism weaker. 


* | 

THE UNIONS in_ General 
Electric and_Westinghotse . are 
up. agaitist the» same problem. 
Westinghouse has just put into 
operation its new giant-$10,0080,- 
000 plant in Raleigh, N. C. 
where the operations of Newark’s 


Meter and other plants in’ the | 


north are being. transferred, | 
The manager of that new 
plant, assured the Raleigh Civic 
Club that the plant be so 
operated that  the- workers 
“won't need a union” and that 
the company inténds to resist 
unionism in every possible way. 
No doubt. there. is enough 


—“right to work” legislation in 
this southern state to give West- 


inghouse some_ confidence, 
Meanwhile, half of the workers 
of the Newark-plant are dis- 
missed and ‘the-rest are count- 
ing the weeks. - 

Unfortunately, the. shutdown 
of plants is becoming. accepted 
in many union circles as a mat- 
ter of course. It is most often 
taken for granted that nothing 
can be done. about it. - 

Nevertheless, for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers 
affected, those “gentle,” “deli- 
cate” announcements’ referred 
to by Business Week hit with 
the force of an A-bomb. 

Workers who have been led 
to believe that they are secure 
and can count on a pay enve- 
lope from which to pay install- 
ments on , cars, uca- 
tion for children, a baby still to 
be born, for a needed operation 
or a dental bill, are suddenly 
told it’s all off. The situation 
is especially tragic for those in 
upper age bra who count 
on year or two to quali- 
fy. for a pension to augment so- 
cial security. ‘Their prospects for 
a job are practically nil. a 

DURING the Wagner period, 
through some court and NLRB 
rulings and through contracts, 
progress was made towards the 

inciple that workers have a 
job right” which the employer 
cannot ignore. It a rs t 
official labor has sold that “job 
right” for a pittance—a few dol- 
lars of severance -pay. : 

Isn't it time to re-evaluate the 
worth of that right? And isn't 
it time the principle were set 
that an employer who chooses to 
move must pay his debt to 
workers in just as he pays 
his other obligations. Perhaps 
if his debt to worker is set 
closer to wh a job is really 
worth, the employer wouldnt 
be so eager to move. 

The second important meas- 
ure to combat the runaway evil, 
is also getting far too little at- 
tention from labor. That is the 
demand. for an increase in the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour. On this fight, too, there 
has been no effort by labor com- 
mensurate with the significance 
of the objective. If a minimum 
wage of $1.25 held generally, 
the margin of inducement to 
runaway would narrow substan- 


tially. 


dustries. 


course, been in the auto industry. 


ard are to mergé, there will be six. 


ger of a little more than‘a year 


|peting dealerships are not the only 
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‘By JOHN PIERPONT ~ | 


T= big ones eat the little 
ones. That's the law of the 
“free enterprise’ jungle, and 
the big ones are gorging them- 


selves today. In recent -weeks, 
the Wall Street racing forms have 
been filled with news of mer- 
gers—mergers horizontal, vertical 
and slantwise — sometimes spelled 
M-U-R-D-E-R. It is good news for 
the big ones, but had news for the 
little ones, including smaller stock- 
holders, independent companies 
and, inevitably, consumers and 
working people. 

‘Here is a casualty report on re- 
cent bushwhackings in various in- 


develop- 


THE ‘MOST —— sain + 
y has, 


ment toward monopo 


A generation ago, there were a 
score of producers; by this Labor 
Day, when Studebaker and Pack- 


Actually, this is an exaggeration 
so far this year, the Big Three— 
General Motors, Ford and Chry- 
sler—have produced and sold 95 
rcent of all new cars, And Chrys- 
er has lagged so far behind the 
others that Detroit wits call them 
the Big Two-and-a-Half. 
In this situation, the panic is real 
among the “independents.” The 
word is out that Willys Motors, 
product ef the Kaiser-Willys mer- 


ago, is up for sale. Edgar Kaiser 
publicly regretted, but did not 
deny the rumors. As of now, all his 
plants are idle except the one 
making jeeps and sreicls : 
The New York Times, in a De- 
oo yA July 12, agree 
: er amalgamation is 

ed in automobile circles Re 
inevitable.” One motive, of course, 
is-economy in the face of shrinking 
markets. Thus, American Motors 
(Nash-Hudson) was scarcely form- 
ed Jast spring when it announced 
it would close the Detroit Hudson 
assembly line and moved the op-' 
eration to the Nash diggin 
Wisconsin. But the closing of fac- 
tories and the elimination of com- 


| 


workers may lose their jobs in one 
shop or another after years of serv- 
ice, management aims to survive. 


of the Big Three shed few tears. 


of the hucksters, the current shake- 
the boys.” The production race of 


was a drive to murder competition. 
The manufacturers forced their 
dealers to move the cars, even at 
heavy discounts, and weak dealers 
and weak companies i 
Meanwhile, the Big Three. pushed 
AUTO “automation, the elimination of 
jobs, to get set for the new round 
of 1955. 


and other costs reduced, it would 


makers to cut prices. Are you kid- 
ding? An Associated Press story 
out of Detroit 


reduced. Infact, the cost of a 
1955 model. will be higher, the: 
story said, because dealers would 


a> 


{KES Gowvr. 


Merger--Sometimes 


Spelled MURDER 


fication, and it means that while 


As 
may be imagi 


their competitors vanish, it 
that the heads 


Some years back, a GM executive 
wrote a pamphlet praising the 
much-maligned depression as a 
time of opportunity. In the phrase 


out is “separating the men from 


1953-54 was no sporting event; it 


perished. 


. 
WITH SALES down and taxés, 


be logical to expect the auto 


uly 24 said not 


prices, but production would be 


stop granting those “exorbitant 
trade-ins” on the old family car. 


STEEL 

A PERFECT EXAMPLE of this 
not logical, but. typically monopo- 
listic attitude is in the steel indus- 
try. Production is now down to 
about 65 percent of capacity from 
more «than 100 percent a little 
more than a year ago, but prices 
have gone up. Higher wages? Ba- 
loney. The productivity of the 
new plants and tax breaks have 
enabled the steel industry to make 
as much money on“less output. So 
that’s how it’s gonna be. -. 

In this industry, incidentally the 
rumored merger of Bethlehem and 
Youngstown Sheet &-Tube has 
been confirmed, Follansbee Steel 
has let it known that it can be 


m  |body’s. guess. 
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my, TAX COLLECTIONS © 


had, for a price. In fact, it's con- 
sidering an offer. 
U. S. Steel, as it happens, made 
only $93,851,114 profit in the first 
six months of this year after taxes. 
Its good friends in Washington cut 
its taxes from $187,000,000 in the 
first half of 1953 to $94,000,000 
this time—almost in half. Chairman 
Benjamin Fairless boasted that the 
mene of profit on sales was 
steadily rising—before he raised 
rices. od 
It is interesting how all the steel 
companies raised prices in unison— 
no exceptions. Some light on this 
curious occurrence in our free en- 
terprise system is cast by a.- little- 
noted suit filed by the de Sun- 
bury (Pa.) Wire Rope Manufactur- 
ing Co. against nine top steel com- 
panies on May 28. deceased 
asked $7,775,000 for the “preda- 
tory practices” that drove it out of 
business after it had refused to 


“conform to the high prices bid” 


by the nine companies on defense 
contracts. 

As the United Press reported it, 
“The company said that in 1952 
it was “specifically warned by 
U, S. Steel-and Youngstown’ that 
it would be wrecked if it con- 
tinued to bid for government con- 
tracts.” 

Sunbury didn’t play it smart 
and, according to its complaint, 
the big boys ordered their cus- 
tomers to stop dealing with Sun- 
bury, “under the threat that they 
would be deprived of other steel 
products and patronage.” 

_ And that was the end of Sun- 
bury Wire Rope. 
TEXTILES 


THE SCENE in the textile in- 
dustry these past months has been 
something out of Mickey Spillane. 
One of the gorier skirmishes has 
been over the still-warm body of 
the Américan Woolen Coe., which 
a few years ago was doing a quar- 
ter-billion-dollar business -but is 
now losing gome 4 It still has a 
hefty capital f of $25,000,000 
‘or so. and a net of woolen mills, 
which is why various banker-tex- 
tile combines have been fighti 
for control. The winner 


a to 
be Textron, Inc., the textile holding : 
‘is 


jcompany. Its boss; Royal Little, 


said to plan to close still more of 
the mills and move some of the 
operation down South. A. number 
of further mergers involving Wool- 
en have been rumored 

happen fo the $25,000,000 is any- 
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‘STOP THE GAG BILLS! 


AT THIS WRITING the Eisenhower oe in 
the Senate is preparing to take up the package of anti- 
labor, anti-Communist bills which it believes the Repub- 
lican Party needs in the upcoming election campaign. It 
is-taking this step despite the sober warning of ‘two very 
conservative supporters of the GOP and President Eisen- 
hower—the New York Times and the Wall Street Journal. 


The Times (Aug. 11) deplored the action of Con- 

ess in passing unanimously, without debate, Sen. Wel- 

Fer S bill to require organizations designated as Un- 

American by the Subversive Activities Control Board to 

register their printing equipment and mimeograph ma- 

chines, a measure which was vy signed into law ‘by 
Eisenhower. 

The Wall Street Journal (Ang 10) “questioned the 
wisdom” of that law and-pointed out that it violates the 
First Amendment of the Eonstitution which denies Con- 
gress the right to abridge freedom of the press. 

_ The Times commended the House Judiciary com- 
mittee for avoiding similar reckless action in the case 
of two such anti-Communist bills—one of them a meas- 
ure to “screen” workers employed in industrial plants— 
when it declined to report them and set up a committee 
to investigate further. 

“Various other bills, including some vals < 
the Administration,” said- the Times, “have aroused eq 
ly grave doubts in respect to their ultimate effect on Fcivil 
liberties of all Americans.” 

This conservative paper therefore pleads with Con- 

ess to avoid “hasty enactment of laws in this delicate 
Feld. ” For, as the Wall Street Journal says, “such laws 
could conceivably more endanger that Constitution than 
thwart the evil.’ 

These are significant words of caution, Dut they will 
not impress the leadership of Congress, on both the Re- 
publican and Democratic sides of thé aisle, unless they 
are matched and strengthened by the voice of the peo- 


ple. ‘The politicians are’ hunting votes by their hysteri- 
cal drive for unconstitutional measures. The people, and 


' especially the unions, must serve notice that they can- 


not win .those votes through the suppression of civil lib- 
erties and the rape of the Bill of Rights. Send YOUR 
telegram to YOUR Congressman and Senator today. 


FREE CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 


ARE CONCENTRATION camps beimg prepared for 
all Americans who speak out for peace and against the big 
business policies of the Eisenhower administration? Cer- 
tainly this danger is implicit in the recent indictment of 
Claude Lightfoot, Illinois Communist leader, under a pre- 
viously unused section of the Smith Act. 

The charge here denounces a certain organization (in 
this case, the Communist Party) and condemns an individual 
because-he is a member of it. 

Now this very idea is an evil one, foreign to our social 
system. The U. S. Supreme Court in the Bridges Case ruled 
that “the doctrine of personal guilt is one of the most funda- 
mental principles of our jurisprudence.” 

But Lightfoot is not accused of overt criminal acts, 


any more than were the previous Smith Act defendants. 


FOLLOW fora moment the possible extension of this 
pattern. Think of the many organizations which could be 
labelled by McCarthyite government agencies as “disloyal.” 
And think of the number of members who then become 
vulnerable under the doctrine of “guilt by association”—if it 
is allowed to be established in the Lightfoot Case. 

The Lightfoot Case must be brought for recognition 


and action into every community, every organization in * 


America where men and women value freedom. 

But at the moment, there is one prior need. Claude 
Lightfoot must be released from prison, where he is being 
held today under bail of- $30,000, 

The bail must be lowered because it is illegal and ex- 


cessive. And the bail must be lowered especially because of 
the crucial issues in this case. Lightfoot must be freed to - 


prepare adequately for his own defense, which is the de- 
fense of America’s freédom. | 
Protests from across the country must pour in on At- 


torney General Herbert Brownell in Washington: Claude: 


Lightfoot's bail must be lowered and his-release assured!” ” 


F itive a spirited public rally the Communist Party 


wae dissatisfation against war, 

i economic recession and 
the American brand of fascism 
which bears McCarthy’s name. 

So the conference which met 
in New York: 

© Adopted the main poli 
jort on the 1954 elections su mit- 
ted by Pettis Perry, neice: of the 
Pasty’s National -Committee; 

® Ratified a new program of 
the Communist Party.-after a re- 
port. by. Betty Gannett; 

® Approved proposals made by 
National Committee member Eliz- 
abeth Gurley Flynn for stepping 
up the amnesty campaign for poli- 
tical prisoners, expanding it to the 
proportions achieved in the post- 
World War I drive that won Presi- | 
dent Harding’s pardon of Eugene 
Victor Debs; 
® Endorsed the candidacy for 
Congress of Miss Flynn in the 
94th District, Bronx, and ‘Charles 
Nusser, candidate for County 
Freeholder in-Essex County, N.J.,} 
and urged that other Communists 


be placed in -. field. 


PERRY DECLARED that there 
was a “deep-going dissatisfaction 
with the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion” which would reflect itself in 
the Fall elections and was already 
discernible in the primaries. 

“The 1952 en in ge 
hower's ce dema ve 
been Lae 20, ed by s oe ovals as 
the mass upsurge against interven- 
tion in Indochia and the H-bomb 
menace, the defeat of Secretary 
of State Dulles’ attempt to pre- 
vent the Geneva settlement, and 
the failure of the ‘massive retalia- 
tion policy, said Perry. 

“The illusion, among independ- 
ent and liberal voters that Eisen- 
hower is a barrier to McCarthyism 
has been dissipated by the revela- 
tion of administration appeasement 
of McCarthyism as shown in the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, by the 

heimer case, by Eisenhow- 
ers endorsement of the .McCar- 
thyite Joseph T. Meek in Illinois 
and the embracing of McCarthy- 
ism typified by Attorney General 
Brownell’s repressive program,” 
Perry continued. 

“The refusal of the administra- 
tion to take remedial action in the 


incomes, has further alienated la- 
said. 


tion that contains potentially the 
e.|Clements of a large-scale 
cratic victory in November,” Perry 4 


lation ta M ear agg 


there is a national demand for 
reassessment of ‘American foreign 
policy and a “ ead fear of 
the Knowland-Radford clique and 
their advocacy of a McCarthyite 
— of ——— atomic rer 

y a ‘national upsurge’ in 
prevented Faxss rapes even from 
carrying inter- 
vention in Sa ato P said. 

He urged support for those 
who back the movement for co- 
existence and negotiations, for ad- 
mission of Peoples’ China into the 
United Nations and for extension 
of East-West trade. 


called for a national anti-depres- 
sion program including raising the 
minimum wage, 100 percent parity 
for farmers, increase of tax exemp- 
tion to $1,000 and a Federally- 
finariced school, housing and hos- 
pital building program. 

The majority of the country to- 
day is + itis to Senator Mc- 
Carthy, ug said, but the anti- 
McCarthy forces are disunited. 
The quarrel of many is largely with 
McCarthy rather than with McCar 
thyism, but a growing number are 
beginning “to challenge the big lie 
of ‘Soviet aggression’ and ‘Commu- 
nist conspiracies’ upon which the’ 
er fascist drive is prem- 

Hailing the Supreme Court de- 
cision banning jimcrow in schools 
as* reflecting “tremendous new 
growth in the Negro liberation 
movement,” Perry called for a 
wide campaign to implement the 
court decision, to adopt Federal, 
State and local Fair Employment 
Practices laws and to win repre- 
sentative for the Negro sa pg ay at 


- Stating that the result is a situa- ee i 


On the domestic front Penry| ta 


levels of governmental 


face of the growing problem ra 
REPORTING on the Draft Pro- 


unémployment and declining si 
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demonstrated in a three-day 


national election conference attended feo 1530 delegates fier 24 states that it will be a major 
factor im the fight on McCarthyism. American Jabor at the grass roots bas pene umbling 
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said this potential” viotory is in 3 
uestion because the leaders of © 
Democratic Party have not §7 
ti the lessons of 1952 and 7 
challenged neither the administra- a 
tion's war program nor its capitu- 4 oe 
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gram of the Communist Party, 
Betty Gannett said that 650,000 
copies had been distributed and 
widely discussed throughout the 
nation. The conference approved 
her proposal to print 350,000 
“ge of the final program, brin g- 
the total distribution to -one 
ion. 


Miss Flynn, whose 64th birth- 
day was celebrated at the con- 
ference Saturday, spoke of the 
need for increasing the fight to 
free — prisoners in the coun- 

try. irticularly urged the 
a for idening the fight to free 
Eugene Dennis, general secretary 
of the Communist Party, former 
City Councilman Benjamin J. 
Davis, and others imprisoned un- 
der the Smith Act for Ag eae of 
cCar-| their ideas. 

“This struggle,” she warned, “is 
not the problem of the Commu- 
nists alone. It is the problem of all 
Americans, whatever their attitude 
toward Communism, who believe 
in the Bill of Rights. 

“Destroy the legal rights of the 
Communists and the Communist 
Party and you aré on the road to 
the destruction of the rights of all 
Americans. That is the bitter lesson 
of Nazi Germany. That is the les- 
son all Americans must learn. 

“That's why this amnesty drive 
must win the support of millions 
of Americans, especially in the 
labor movement, regardless of 
their political affiliations.” 


Taylor Wins Idaho 


Idaho last Tuesday conformed with the pattern which was 


Primary 


NOMINATION of Glen H. Taylor as Democratic candidate for Senator from 


making itself evident in pri- 


mary elections throughout the country. That pattern was a marked trend of popular 


support for candidates who ex- 


on opposition to een ism, who were most vigorous in 
| criticizing the economic policies 


i of the Eisenhower administration, |‘ 
| and who identified themselves in 
= one way or another with liberal- 

ism. 

In Michigan, the trend was ex- 
pressed in ‘the nomination of 
Charles Diggs for Congress on the 
Democratic ticket, the first Ne- 
gro to run for this post on .a major 
party slate in the state. Eleven 
other Negroes were. nominated in 
Detroit and Flint by Democratic 
voters. 


In Tennessee, Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver carried 89 of the state's 95 
counties for the Democratic sen- 
atorial nomination despite a scur- 
rilous attack on him by his Dixie- 
crat op (See dispatch from 
Memnpe on Page. 13.) 


| 


to farmers and farm problems. He 
told his audiences that-he was 
‘against practically every thing the 
Administration has done.” 

His opponent, Claude J. Bur- 


tenshaw, had tried to make polit- 
ical capital out of Taylor's nomi- 


nation in 1948 as the vice presi- 
dential candidate of the Progress- 
ive Party on the Wallace ticket. 
Burtenshaw-~ referred to the Pro- 
gressives as “Communist sympa- 
thizers and apologists for t h e 

Kremlin.” : 


f 


ixiecrat Drive 


Special to The Werker 


_. MEMPHIS 


‘REP. PAT SUTTON thought he had it ail figured out. 
The one sure way to political success these days, he decided, 
is to pin the “Red” label on your opponent and make it stick. 


And so that’s what he-did in his 
campaign to unseat Sen. Estes 
Kefauver. True, Sutton wasn’t too 
well known outside his own dis- 


trict at the start of the campaign, 


but he got the backing of the 
Dixiecrats, the big money men (in- 
cluding men like Memphis. GOP 
‘leader Bob Snowden),. and the 
crooks who wanted Mr. Kefauver 


dumped, 


With a seemingly inexhaustible 


ed of funds, he ‘made a big 
splash with his marathon TV ap- 
pearances. -His name was plastered 
all over the state, and by pri 
time, veteran political observers 
were predicting an upset. 


: program. He linked Sen. Kefauver 
with former Senators Frank Grah- 
am of North Carolina and Claude 
Pepper of Florida and called on 
the voters to repudiate Kefauver 
with the same kind of defeat these 


two liberal Southerners had been 
handed. 


‘But Sutton’s biggest hope lay in: 


his charge that Kefauver sup- 
ported the Supreme Court deci- 
sion ending segregation, while he, 
Sutton, pledged to work for a 


Constitutional amendment to con- 

tinue Tennessee's racist policies. 
Sen Kefauver, with the support 

of the AFL, the CIO, the Negro 


There was no doubt that the 


_ Sutton campaign “line” was waged | 


effectively —dangerously so. He 

on Kefativer’s “betrayal of 
the South” at the 1952 Democratic 
convertion, ie., his joining with 
the northern delegates in favor of 


the “loyalty pledge” to bind the 
Dixiecrats to convention decisions. 
He branded him as the friend of 
such other well-known “Reds” as 
Senators Lehman of New York. 
Humphrey of Minnesota, Morse of 
Oregn, Douglas ‘of Illinois and 
Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt of: 
New York, and proved that Sen. 


Kefauver was the darling of such 
“Communist fronts” as the CIO 
and ADA. ‘ 


SUTTON made it clear to the 
voters that the choice lay between 
two philosophies, the approach of 
Kefauver,° or his own Dixiecrat, 


’ 


'ligent people locally.” 
* 


people, youth groups, and farmers 
all over the state, took up the chal- 
lenge and put his liberal record 
squarely before the Tennessee 
voters. To Sutton’s charge of “in- 
ternationalism,” the Senator an- 
swered that he was an “interna- 
tionalist in the tradition of Presi- 
dents Woodrow Wilson and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull.” 

He correctly tagged Sutton’s 
red-baiting as a Tennessee brand 
of McCarthyism, and charged that 
Sutton raised the Supreme Court 

ision te inject a racist note in 
the campaign. Kefauver insisted 
the niling against segregation in 
the schools was not a Congres- 
sional issue, but would have to be 
lived with and “solved by _intel- 


WITH THE LINES thus clearly 


isolationist, anti-labor, states rights’ 


drawn, Tennesseans surprised the 


STUDEBAKER 


(Continued from Page 2) 


“competitive” and resume the cals 
of its cars. 


Richard T. Gosser, vice-presi-| 


dent of the UAW, backed by 
Walter Reuther and the other top 
UAW officers, was sure that was 
the solution. After several weeks 
under the new plan, the plant shut 
down for most of the summer. On 
top of that it was disclosed that 
Kaiser sought to sell his plant to 
Chrysler long before he asked for 
the wage cut. Now the plant is 
still for sale. 
* 


THE PLAN for a wage cut in 
Studebaker was also advanced 
with the initial support of the 
general office of the UAW in De- 
troit with the argument that this 
is necessary to help the ‘company 
“compete” and the claim that the 
cuts would still leave the Stude- 
baker workers “superior” to those 
under other contracts. But. the 
apap workers didn’t go for 
t. ; 


* 


The company has not given up, 
however. It announced that it will 


shut the plant if a wage cut isn’t! 


granted. It served immediately 
a 60-day contract cancellation _no- 
tice. While the company’s cold 
war drive is whipped up through 
newspaper ads, the local’s officers, 
backing the company’s demand, 
were maneuvering for another 
meeting to reconsider the wage- 
cut rejection., _— 

Meanwhile, the UAW’s 1,500,- 
000 were watching with interest 
how the leadership’s policy of 
Wage concessions was spreading. 
Many view the policy..as an en- 
Couragement to company demands 
for a general wage cut next year 
‘when all UAW pacts expire: The 


) 


Truth in News 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of 400,- and thé representatives 
said they would talk it over with 
their reader groups when they re- 
turned home. 

It was decided, too, that the 
various state groups are to r 
regularly to The Worker how 
many volunteers they've obtained, 
and The Worker would report 
progress regularly. 

This volunteer body of 400 
would have the job of building 
up circulation routes of an aver- 
age of 25 Workers each week, and 
would deliver the papers: Some 
would alse handie renewals ot 
subs upon expiration, in addjtion 
to the routes of 25. Whese pes- 
sible, it would also assist Daily 
Worker circulation. 

This does not mean that other 
readers, who can and should be 
spreading circulation through di- 
rect personal associations -and 
otherwise, should in any way re- 
lax their efforts. 

It was the view of the confer- 
ence that these efforts, rather, had 
to be strengthened, and semain 
the chief way in which circulation 
can be built. ae 

THE GATHERING ‘ decided, 
too, that the necessities of both 
me elections Lend the existence of 

papers it necéssary 
fight ‘for drastic increasés in the 
readership of both papers at once. 
It was agreed that the reader 
groups throughout the country, 
would shoot at once for jacking 
up Daily Worker circulation by 
2,500 by Election Day, and 
Worker circulation by 7,000. 

This, it. was felt, can be done 
if the reader groups everywhere 
grasp the fact that ‘an 
election campaign requires wide 
expansion both to. give progressive 


They| voters the facts and an understand-| Work 


ing of tactical policies, needed by 


in poly 


them to wage an effective ' politi- 


ey ae septery 


to} 


ective | fo 
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: 
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_IN A’ PRIMARY upset, State 
Senator Charles C. Diggs Jr., 
woh the Congressional nomina- 
tion from the 13th District of 
. Detroit, becoming the first Ne- 


gro here to win such a contest 
in the last 20 years. He won 
over incumbent George D. O* 
Brien with a vote of 20,426 to 
9,041.: Eleven other Negro can- 
didates in Wayne County won 
nominations—six on the Demo- 
cratic and five on the Repub- | 
lican ticket. “ 


REP. ADAM C. POWELL, in 
an open letter to President Eis- 
enhower, gave details of dis- 
crimination -being practiced 


| against “U.S. Negro troops at 


Army installations in France, 
Writing from Chateauroux, he 


asker that the policy of integra- 
tion be enforced, and that the 


. Army declare off-limits for sol- 
_diers any place practicing dis- 


Ps 


KEFAUVER 


‘nation by giving Mr. Kefauver: 


over a 2 to 1 victory. Even Rep. 
Sutton’s own district registered its 
endorsement of Kefauver’s New 
Deal policies. Instead of the 
“traditions of Southern conservat-; 
ism” that Sutton had expected to, 
see supported, the voters followed. 
the real democratic heritage that: 
has been Tennessee's since the} 
days of Andrew Jackson. | 

Kefauvers strong support for. 
TVA was seen as a major con-. 
tributing factor in_ his renomina-| 
tion. Even Memphis’ Boss Ed 
Crump, long a foe of Kefauver, be- 
grudgingly admitted that the senior 
senator was doing a fine job 
fighting agdinst the Eisenhower 
betrayal of TVA. The large ma- 
jorities Kefauver built in the TVA 
areas are a pretty good ircdication, 
too, that this state, which gave 
Eisenhower the narrowest of mar- 
gins in 1952, will nat be found 
in the Republican column again. | 

Of similar significance was the 
gubernatorial race, where former 
Gov. Browning, who was also 
charged with “betraying” the 
South at the 1952 convention, 
chose other methods of answering 
back, but with very different re- 
sults. Unlike Kefauver, Browning 
rejected the “liberal” label some 
tried to pin on him, and instead 
charged the incumbent Governor 
Clement with supporting: the Su- 
preme Court decree. Browning, 
vho had once posed as a friend 
of the Negro. people, pledged he 
‘wold uphold segregation, while 


| 


disaster the Administration 


Powell -declared 


that many GI's had written to 
complain about Army bias. 
_ ; 


MRS. ANNIE LEE MOSS, a 
50-year old widow, was suspend- 
ed from her clerical job in the 
Pentagon, for the second time 
on charges brought by Senator 


| Jos. McCarthy. Mrs. Moss had 


won reinstatement, after being 
called before the: Un-American 
Activities Committee, last -Feb- 
ruary. When it-was proved at 
the hearing that the stoolpigeon 
who accused her had never seen 


| her before, two committee mem- 


bers intervened on her behalf. 
No new charges have been made 


Name Negro in Michigan 
© Army Suspends Mrs. Moss 


public against her. 


* 

FOR VOTING in the July 27 
Democratic primary, Izell eed : 
of ene La., was kid- 
rr from his home beaten, 

critically injured by several 
white mien. Two men have 
been arrested as suspects. Ne- 


: — have been voting in St. 


elena parish for only ‘the last 
two years; though several voted 
this year, only Henry was. at- 


tacked. 
* 


AN NAACP president, Theo- — 


dore Griggin, head of the As- 
bury Park, N. J. braneh, has 
been suspended from his civilian 
‘ob with the Air Force, charged 

y the government with “sym- 
pathetic association with Com- 
munists’’ Of the six or seven 

rsons named by the security 
ear hearing, Griffin had 
heard of only three, whom he 
stated he had met in the course 
‘of his duties as NAACP presi- 
dent. Two of the men are mem- 
bers of his chapter, and ; none 
were known to him socially. 

* 

DELEGATES from 34 states 
and Hawaii were among the 400 
in Washington for the 29th bien- 
nial convention of the National 
Association of Colored Women. 
Delegates were greeted by Vice- 
President Nixon who praised the 
Supreme Court decision’ on 
schools, and heard a message . 
from Mrs. Eisenhower, honoring 
the memory of the late Dr. Mary 
Church Terrell, founder of the 


organization. 


—_ 


(Continued from Page 6) =| 
sequent policy up to the greatest’ 


suffered when it decided to step 
up intervention in the Indochina 
war. The key. reason for that dis- 
aster was that the of the 
whole world, emphatically intlud- 
ing the Americah people, wanted 
no part of this colonial war: They 
wanted and imposed a cease-fire. 

To put it another way the Eis- 
enhower Administration has fail- 
ed in its foreign policy, just as 
the Truman Administration did, 
because the policy was based on 
war, on aggression, on aggravat- 
ing conflicts’ instead of settling 
them, > 

Our Tory ally in Britain and 
colonial ally in France shied away 


Gov. Clement refused to be baited | 
on the question. The combined | 


' 


Clement-Kefauver victories Iecft no} 


doubt that Tennesseans had over-' 
whelmingly rejected the proposals 
to “find ways’ to maintain segre- 
gation in the state's public schools. 

Ray. H. Jenkins, special counsel 
to the Senate subcommittee in the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, was 
nominated in the Republican pri- 
mary to oppose Kefauver.. Jenkins, 
however, states that=he is not a 
candidate and will not accept the! 
nomination. 


break through the’ indifference 
that has so far met the drive for. 
some 1,000 annual Daily Worker 
subscriptions at the specialized 
rate of $8,-an offer which expires 
Labor Day but which the confer- 
ence urged be extended, Regu 
so tee ang is 

t was felt that SSiVve 
icieliiey Ghhiraak ts Tolle sh 
nificant developments need not 
alone’ The Worker, but the Daily 
Worker as well. oy 


‘ 


fate again as a peace party. But 
ithe events of-just this past week 


‘to wear the skin of-a lamb. 


.| ALL the countries of Europe. The 


from us not because they thought 
the policy was morally wrong but 
because it was dooming their own. 
imperial interest. It was a policy 
markde -for failure. 

So now Eisenhower. speaks of' 
“The Good Partner” in a desper- 
ate attempt to patch up cracked 
alliances. And now the GOP 
would like to°come to the elector- 


show that the Administration has 
not changed the basic policy of a 
wolf, even though it would like 


THERE WAS THE Soviet: note 
‘to Washingten, Paris-and London, 


follow-up’ of «the Soviet July 24 
note reiterating its suggestion of 
a collective security agreement for 


Soviet: note pointed,out that lim- 
ited alliances of just a FEW Euro- 
pean nations “directed against 
others was a violation of the spirit 
and letter of the United Nations 

The August 4 note made it clear 
that a Big: Four conference would 
of course, discuss any western plans 


cal battle. ago thisies 
Fg ad gi Page 


on August 4, proposing a new. Big 
Four meeting. That note was_ aj bomb 
tional control and inspection. The 


FOR BIG 4 MEETING 


pleasure with the proposal for a 
Big Four conference even before 
the text of the note had been made 


public. 


* 

SIMILARLY in the case of 
Dulles’ announcement that Russia 
has rejected (he called it by 99 
percent) Eisenhower's proposal for 
a world pool of atomic materials 
to be used for peaceful papers. 
But the Soviet Union had already 
denied this when Eisenhower had 
intimated the same thing at his 
earlier conference. In fact, 


a = August 5 Tass statement 
said: 


“It is known, however, that the 
Soviet Union expressed complete 
readiness to conduct neggfiations 
regarding the use af atomic energy, 
and. then said that the countries 
taking part in such an agreement 
should undertake not to use atom- 
ic, hydrogen and other weapons 
of mass extermination.” 

Two nts have been made 
against this Soviet proposal to 
take up Eisenhowers proposal, 
along with a discussion of an agree- 
ment against using atomic wéap- 
ons. First it is said that the Soviet 
Union proposes a ban on the weap- 
ons to deprive us of our “advan- 
tage” in’ such weapons. But the 
Soviet proposal includes a mini- 
mum suggestion that the powers 
simply agree not to become A or 
H ah aggressors. 

_ And a second argument is that 
the Soviet proposal to ban the 
s provides for no interna- 


a 


facts are that the Soviet proposal 
contains a second suggestion, to 
ban the bombs and to do so un- 
der a foolproof system of inspec- 
tion and control of every phase of 
atomic uction. 

E as in each previous case. 


‘the Administration’s bellicose poli- 


cies are opposed by people all 
over the world fighting for peace. 


and for an end to the cold war, . 
France, through Mendes-France, . 
Europe.jhas already declared its ¢agemess 


for a Big F 

: Big eB § 
even an old Social Denfecrat like. 
Jules Moch says the Baruch plan. 
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~ The Korea Talks 


By WILFRED BURCHETT peers supervised by some neu-ithe job, So he ‘was replaced at 


GENEVA (by: mail) 

HEN he quit Geneva 
‘after the first (eek of 

the conference Mr, Dulles 
gave a secret briefing to Amer- 


ican Newsmeh. 
With an eye on Senator Mc-' 


Carihy, he assured them that be! 


had never shaken the hand “oP 


Chou En-lai\ or gretted him in: 
any way. He also told them with} P° 
pride that ‘there would be no 
Korean settlement except on terms 
that suited America. 

The Western. Allies and the rest 
of the 16 nations with troops in 
Korea had given him the fight to 
veto any. settlement which the 
U. S. did not like. 

Dulles was able to make good 
his boast on Korea. Without hav- 
ing made one proposal or counter- 
proposal on the Korean question, 
the American delegation was able 
to break off the talks and to make 


 seage 


a serious effort to close the door 
on future attempts to unify the 
country peacefully. 

It was done in an incredibly 


brutal way. 
* 


WHEN the Korean cease-fire 
was signed at Panmunjon just one 
year ago it was a very imperfect 
document, but it was the best that 
could be wrung out of the U.S. 
delegates in two years of negotia- 
tions. 

It contained no political terms 
except a promise to hold a hi 
level political conference withi 
three months of the cease-fire to 
discuss peaceful unification and 
withdrawal of foreign troops. 

That conference was not held 
andthe American delegate Ar- 
thus Dean broke off the talks 
which were to arrange it. 

The Geneva conference was thus 
a substitute for the one that pro- 
vided ‘for the Korean cease-fire 
terms. 


‘AFTER the first few weeks of 
discussion at Geneva. most dele- 
gates were agreed on the need for 
Korea to be unified by means of 


tral ana for the withdrawal 
of all range troo ct 2 

But “most de egates” did * not 
include -the Americans and the! 
Syngman Rhee delegation. Mr. 
Eden submitted a proposal calling 
for acceptance of five points of 
principle details of which could 
be worked out later. 


‘or june 3 Mr. Molotov pro- 
a somewhat similar five- 
plan which narrowed down 
erences in principles to al- 
most seeking point. Even Mr. 
Bedell Smith, Dulles’ deputy, de- 
scribed the Molotov plan immedi- 
ately as “moderate and very in- 


teresting.” | 


The other Western delegates’ 
dell Smith. He made two short 


were even more enthusiastic in 


their praise for the Molotov for- 
mtla. If the discussions continued 
a solution would be aimost im- 
possible to avoid. 

For. Dulles in Washington this 
was the time to employ that veto 
power his allies had given him. 
Bedell Smith had no stomach for 


Joe-Must-Go Movement 


(Continued from Page 7) 
thur fog President at the 1948 
GOP convention; 

Henry FE. Ringling, GOP Na-|taken 
tional Committeeman who (accord- 
ing to one newspaper account) 
packed the recent Republican 
state convention with “leather- 
lunged McCarthy fanatics, equip- 
ped to boo dewn any attempt to 
picture. the junior senator as any- 
thing less than a Grade A homo- 
genized saint’; 

Darrell D. MacIntyre, a Madi- 
son lawyer noted as the mouth- 
piece for Capone gangsters who 
summers in Wisconsin resorts, 

Roman Reuter, a Sauk City cafe 
owner and mink farm operator who 
tried to form a vigilante move- 
ment to run Gore out of town, 
who ran for state head of the 
American Legion on a pro-McCar- 
_ thy platform and who is currently 

trying to ‘Organize a chapter of 
“For America,” the new pro-fascist 
organization initiated by Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune. : 

This group has been working on 
a crude frameup to send Gore to 
jail unless he la de the Joe- 
Must-Go signatures. secured last 
spring. ; 

-A -seriés of Wisconsin events 
during the next three months 
could possibly insure an even 
mightier demand from his own 
constituents that McCarthy be re- 
called from U. S. Senate. The 


change the be op trey at 


convention may also og a pa 
tigre en position, in line wi 
the depos + anti-McCarthy stand 
state Plumbers Union 
and by "AFL central body of Sauk 
City. 

The coming state Farmers 
Union convention and a series of 
conferences of the cooperative 
movement may also enhance the 
recall drive. 

THE WISCONSIN GOP pri- 
mary on Sept, 14 features a race 
for Secretary of State which will 
be a fairly clear test on McCar- 
thyism. And the November gen- 
sai: elections in this state will be 
watched carefully—particularly the 
congressional contest in the Fifth 
District of Milwaukee, where the 
McCarthyite Rep. Charles Kersten 
will be running for reelection. 

Seen from Wisconsin, the anti- 
McCerthy prospects look good. 
Across the state in West Salem, 
editor. of the local Journal re- 
cently wrote a Paesnmes | 
tribute to the. recall movement and 
to his staunch colleague, Lape 
Gore. 

“The Harlan Kelleys, the Heaty 
Ringlings, the Roman Reuters and 
other disciples of the fabulous} 
McCarthy will be -ma na Hey 2 
uncomfortable for Leroy 
some time. But if I gauge Leroy 
correctly, = “iolle not forsake his 
cause or ellow petitioners,” 
said the editorial, gee 


- *. Wisconsin CIO convention may|coming 


“of its leaders -t 
tive. Snllasy, the ‘APL. sate 


this critical meeting by Ambas- 
sador Johnson, who totally re- 
jected spat ie of the Molotov 
proport ich Bedell Smith had 
ound “moderate and very inter- 
esting.” 

The death blow was struck a 
few days later, on June 15, in the 
form of a joint declaration in the 
name of the%16 nations with troops 


in Korea ending the talks vecause| . 


“the Communists” had retused to 
accept United Nations “authority 
and competence” in the whole of 
Korea, 

The only contribution the Ruse. 
ican delegation mede throughout 
the debate of the Korean question 
was made that afternoon by Be-|_ 


speeches. One was to block ‘the 
proposal by Molotov that at least 
a joint declaration should os 
adopted by the conference urgi 
both sides to take no action w E 
might endanger peace in- Korea. 
* \ 


M. SPAAK from Belgium, on 
behalf of other Western delegates, 
supported this until Bedell Smith 
rose to attack it. Spaak then meek- 
ly subsided in his chair like a re- 
buked child. 

Chou En-lai then proposed that 
the conference should go on rec- 
ord as willing to pursue its efforts 
to ayia the soon hy question So a 
time a ce to agreed later. 
Spaak, fs consultation with 
other Western delegates, but 
parently without having psiten 2 
his master’s~ eye, also er 
this. 

* 


DULLES won his- point on 
Korea, but it was a two-edged 
victory. The fate of the cerche 
debate underlined the danger 
having a cease-fire which did. not 
state what was to happen. after 
the shooting stopped and the 
cease-fire lines were drawn. 


Ry clearly a heat — gers 
of leaving po ms to 
be settled “afterwards.” 


The failure to settle the Korean}’ on 


question placed a strong and com-. 
letely irresistible weapon in the 
nds a the delegations of Demo- 
cratic Viet Nam, in insisting that 
a cease-fire agreement for Indo- 
china must include the seeds of 
the political settlement. 


After the Korean debate and its 
inglorious end, the French dele- 


gation had no arguments left to 
refuse this. 


of j 


The Case of Pvt. Slovik 


| 


been im 


4 


(Continued from Page 8) 
fair pay could finally, be had be- 
cause of the war boom, he got 
work as a plumber'’s helper with 
the aid of the girl he was to 
marry. He worked hard. His pay 
quickly went up from 50 cents 
an hour to $1.05, with time- 
and-a-half for overtime. He was 
happy for the first time in his 
life. Because of his civilian. rec- 
ord, he was classified 4F by the 
draft board. 

After his marriage in Novem- 
ber, 1942, Eddie and his bride, 
whose ability to valk had 

ired by infantile par- 
who was subject_to 


sei established 


iac ‘on the installment plan, 

struggled to get raises at their 
jobs to meet ema and 
started to have a 

With casualties mountin 
overseas, the draft board cal 
_ up male «0 in January, 1944 

into 1-A. Tears 
silica down their eyes, Slovik 
told his bride, “Eighteen months 
ago. . they wanted no part of 
me. Now, when I‘m a married 
man, with a pregnant wife, and 
this—now they want me to 
go to the army!” 

Shipped overseas as a replace- 
ment, without any apparent. of- 
ficial education or understand- 
ing of his or his nation’s role in 
the war against fascism, he 
wanted only to “sgn home. 
Despondent over separation 
from his wife, he was worried 


over her miscarriage, her epileptic 


attacks, her inability to work 


and her meager dependency al- 


lotment. 
BOTH ARMY documents and 


~ Huie’s own findings confirm two 


points about the execution -of 
Private Slévik. First, denial of 
clemency was justified by all the 
military reviewing authorities on 
the basis of his alleged criminal 
record. Some “5 the officers in- 
terviewed as well as the GIs on 
the firing — were given the 
impression be was a hard- 
ened criminal. And second, . that 
Supreme Headquarters in Eu- 
rope, and Eisenhower himself, 
ordered the execution as a 
“hoped-for-deterrent’ as Huie 
puts -it. | 
Just. before the 25-year-old 
youth calmly marched out into 
the courtyard to face the firing 
squad, he told an MP sergeant, 
“They just need to make an ex- 
ample out of somebody and I'm 
it... .. Theyre shooting me for 
bread I stole when I was twelve 


-years old.” Not a word can be 
found, either in the Army's rec- 


ords of the case or in the talks 
with the officers Huie inter- 
viewed; to dispute. Private 
Slovik’s last statement. . 

“The ‘Execution of Private 
Slovik” has been described as 
a tragic story of an individual 
caught in an inner conflict be- 
— fear and duty.” It is ac- 
tually a tra commentary on 
a. system which breaks a great 
depression, which in its quest 
for profit builds up a Hitler and 
Nazi-armies and can temporarily 
pc a modicum of happiness 


some only at the mat, ~e 
of the blood t- others. , 


_— 
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PHILADELPHIA. — Amid a 
fanfare of flag-waving, “parades 
anti-Communist ~ resolutions 
the shrill cry for war by-South 
President Sygman Rhee,ja 
the 55th National Encampment of 
the Veterans of Foreign ie so 
ducked the — eer. “endi 

regation in the pu 
~ - Local Negro delegates ro gS 
ing the VFW conclave held here 
last week wa a stiff fight to 
have sent. to convention floor 
a resolution scoring the Miss eel The 
VFW encampment for alleg 
pledging to fight the ending of 
segregation in the public schools; |of 

The resolution was created al: 
a special called meeting of the 
Lt. E. Shipp Post, VFW No. 42, 
as a result of a news release ema- 
nating from New York City, which 
read: “The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars closed theit _ Lemar 
ment here last week afte 
a resolution against the ending ‘a 
segregation in the public schools 


of the state and through > alee 


south. : 


gregation Issue” 


“Another résolution passed b 
the members of the 20th VFW en- 
and|campment of the VFW was a 
tinanimous vote to stand positively 
2 aa ‘any executive legislation 

judicial action in controvention 
to established customs and_ tradi- 


chief, ‘lift the charter of the Missis- 
sippi encam t and conduct an 
investigation of the alleged action. 
ipp post also held “these 
rslaton are against the laws 
overnment and of the Su- 


of the U.S. ag 34 
are not our American wa 


life, 

nor the tradition of the Siew. 
A leader of the Mississippi del- 
egation, E. K. Collins, who “is in 
line for Junior National Command- 


er of the VFW and had a direct 
interest in pacifying the Negro 
group, met with a “panel of VFW. 
ong ol and some N 


for the purpose © of keeping 


oe 


this “highly inflammatory” 
[from reaching the convention floor. 
The Negro veterans were 
mant and pressed for the say 
to be wth up 
the convention. 
to a committee. 
The committee watered down 
the original resolution and after 
wrangling a motion was presented 
to the convention to suspend the 
rules so that the watered down 
version of the amended resolution 
could be presented. The motion 
to : the rules did. not get 
the required two-thirds vote. 
Then a, véice vote on the orig- 
inal resolution was taken and the 
chair ruled that the resolution 
failed to carry. Protests were 


The matter went 


issue; 
athe only Negro runnmg 


Y, AUGUST | 
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‘Hlect a Negro to Congress 


THE BAPTIST MINISTERS CONFERENCE of Philadelphia 
tad aly Neos roman io Chea ne ee 


for 
W. Beverly Carter, GC GOP 


Forma! approval by the Conference. during its regular weekly 
neal cs fae Capit fiowtig edie 
cussion of Carter's mg agp need for a Negro in Con- 
, ess from Philadelphia b Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr., presi- 

hk 0h $84: Ciitians gal Secthern Dinky Wino apoke ast Gott 
date’s Yfirst pastor. 

Bishop Wright said in part: 

t would be a tragedy if we did not have at least a half dozen 
ualified Negroes in Connie to represent our segment of the people 
uring this process of integration. 

“America owes it to herself, to-her world position to see that 
more Negroes are in the chief law-making body of the Nation. The 
sending of a Negro to ess, therefore, has international impli 
cations which cannot he overlooked. We just must have more Negroes 


on the floor of| District. 


in Congress and the State. Legislatures, if America is to be more" 


By R. B. B. 


; 


made on the ruling of the chair- 
man but he said the decision 
stood. 

This caused several delegates to 
walk out in a huff. 

It is estimated that 2,000 Ne- 
groes were in attendance to the 
convention. 


Conspiracy ’ Charge Is Dragne t 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA .— The - limit- 
less opportunities offered for 
frameups in prosecutions under. 
the Smith Act are forcefully em- 

ji in the ‘supplementary 
rief filed by defense attomeys 
with the Third Circuit Court of 

Appeals here in the cases of the 
five Pittsburgh Communist lead- 
ers: Wm. Albertson, Ben Careath- 
efs, 
and Irving Weissman. 

It is difficult, the attorneys de- 
clare, to conceive a a which | 
as interpreted creates § _ 
to the exercise of free speech, be 
cause of the seemingly limitless 
scope given the conspiracy pro- 
visions. The brief continues: 

The theory which governed the 
trial of this case (true of every 
Smith Act trial—Ed.) creates this 
curious ‘situation that it is no crime 
but on the contrary an exercise 
of the constitutional rights of 

and assembly to join the 
unist Party . 
pate in its activities. 

However, one exercises these 
rights subject to terrible and un- 
defined hazards. The first is that 
at some undefined place along the 
road of membership and partici- 
pation one may face criminal 
charges of conspiracy to violate 
the Smith Act. 

. The second is that in defendin 
one’s self against such charges, 
one may be convicted through the 
of strangers, living 
, thousands of miles re- 


Party. 


Two related needs have forced}, 


the prosecution to convert the law 
of conspiracy into a “+ mmm 


. and partici-| 


monstrosity. The first is the drive 
to convert a legal mechanism de- 
veloped for the of adjudi- 
cating individual guilt into an in- 
strument for wholesale mass politi- 
cal attack. The second is the reli- 
ance by .the Government upon a 
group of informers and fes- 
sional witnesses who from 
trial to trial and give “canned” 
testimony. 

Since ‘these informers have long 


‘since severed their relationship to 
the Communist Party—and since in 
any event their knowledge of the 
teachings of the Communist Party 
is derived from a limited group 
of declarants—the Government is 
necessarily compelled to stretch 
the circle of its conspiracy over 
ever-widening areas in order. to 
bring within the same circle the 
ri ni the informer and the 
defendant. 


NAACP Begins Job 


Draft in Craft Unions 


THE PHILADELPHIA branch 
of the NAACP has announced the 
launching of a drive to substan-|* 
tially increase the. number of Ne- 


groes working in the building 
trades industry. 

The announcement issued joint- 
ly by branch president, Dr. Harry| “ 
J. Greene and executive secretary, 
Charles A. Shorter, declared that 
“special emphasis’ would be 
placed in getting Negro journey- 


men to sponsor Negro 
apprentices in the varies crafts. | 


Negroes have been clamoring 
at the dee of the lucvative bulld- 
ing construction trades for years 
with limited success, since . this 


"Press reports indicate that’ there 
is an estimated a1}, News. 


industry. Men drawn from the 
mong of ree me hundreds of skilled 
— Ses Negro building}. 
trades\craftsmen now working out- 
side of the jimcrow union set up 
here in Philadelphia. 


There are already indications of}27. 


journeymen| 


from. Negro journe 


ne in the field—but 


effort 4 broaden the apprentice- 
ship training is not successiul,; 
there will be no Negroes in these 
trades within a few years. 


Special Meeting to Act 
On Smith Act Frameup 


PHILADELPHIA. — A special 


meeting to deal with next steps 
in defeating the Smith Act frame-| 
ap in Philadelphia will be held in 


the ‘Philadelphia: Room of Reyn- 


olds: Hall, 1416.N. Broad St., Fri- 
day night, Aug. 13. 
|Announcement of the meeting 


was made by J. S. Zucker, organ-| "prov 
izational director of the Pennsyl- 


vania Civil Rights Congress. 


Cop Lt: Break Doors fn 


: PHILADELPHIA. "Kick down 
the doors”—these are the instruc- 


.|able income among a greater num-| 


tially increasing the market for 


iinewey’ the pursuit of amuse- | 


than a take in the contention for a ‘free world.’ 
“I knew of no better man than Beverly Carter. His business 


/ 


is human relations and he will be at home on matters of social 
integration that come before Congress. Intelligent and aggressive, 


he is our man. 
“The © 


is here. Let's, get 


the job done. It is bigger 


pportuni 
than party. It makes little difference oe he (Carter) is a Demo- 


crat or a Republican. . . 
an Odd Fellow or a Mason . 


palian. . 


him.’ 


. No matter who enaiad 


“This one time, let us pull together and give no one the oppor- - 
a, to say, "Well, we nominated a Negro, but the Negroes wouldn't 


kt seine little difference whether he is 


Baptist or Methodist or Episco- 
him, let's get him elected. 


“If Négroes join hands and vote for Carter, regardless of party 
affiliation, they can have the same Congressional representation as 


New York and Chicago.” 


Carter in a brief talk thanked the Baptist leaders for their - 
support and assured them they would be proud of his representation 


in Congress, 
* 


aT 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE will open its annual con- 
ference at Pittsburgh's Hotel Fort Pitt on Labor Day, Monday, 
. Sept. 6. The confab will hold forth five days. 


services. 


‘A real Pittsburgh welcome” 
group. 


A broad registration and participation is hoped for at the gen- 
pre Naeem ne gees ise Pierrcer ss cst May Baha 
uct discussions On successful experiences and continuing prob- 
lems in the fields of employment, housing. and health and welfare 


is heing planned: by..the tecel 


A Geod idea 

CUT THE work week to 35 or 
“even 30 hours,” urges a reader 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer in the! 
following letter to its editor July 


ment and recreation. 


“Some such constructive sub- 


stitute seems necessary. for the 
present artificial stimulus to the 
economy now provided by the pro- 
duction of 


armaments.” 
RAY COSMIC. 


“Not much is being said about |, 
thelthe fact that as the danger that 
peace may break out increases, 
considerable concern exists of the 
effect on our econdémic health. 


“It a rs to be none too early 
for the of industry, labor: 
and Government to give serious 
study to the desirab for de- 
creasing the standard work-week 
to 35 er even 36 hours. 

“Undoubtedly, today’s produc- 
tive machiné is capable of produc- 
ing all of the sot for which a 
market exists at a rate of less than 
40 hours weekly per worker. A 
shortened work - week, objective 
study might well reveal, would/ 

improve the Nation's economic 


health by: a) distributing spend- 


ber of co units, 


congicies-| 
market for the | idess 


A theenaiptuabiaiehAedtibe ‘iednowataahe N. 1 he odik: viyphicwde. 


lanother defense 
ideclared the right of the 


the U. S. “peacefully to change 
their government or form of 


ernment any time they wished. 


be swa 
deem 


loyalty against the. 


heading: “Jury Should Forget Pa- 


PHILLY TRIAL 


(Continued from Page 16) 
instruction aoe 


gov- 


Heavy emphasis wad tid tei:the 


instructions submitted by the de- 


fense that the jurors must “com- 
pletely eliminate any considera- 
tion of the moral or. social rightness 


e-news in an instruction to 
jurors not to allow themselves to 


by what they ene 


eelings of 
efendants fat 
held was twisted by the 
ia Bulletin into the 


triotism. at Red Trial, Defense 


ployees of the Armstrong Cork Co: 


ocala wie across thée-board 
increase here: last week. The com 


A wi a. "wae 
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A Chance for Labor 
To Act Independently 


An Editorial 
ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY for labor to mobilize its 


independent political stren 

self next Tuesday and W 
the Democratic Party holds 
Harrisburg. 


This event, which has become a 
Pennsylvania, will enable the people of our state, and es- 
_ y the trade unions, to tell the Democrats exactly 

they feel about war and peace, taxes and unemploy- 
and civil rights. 

The character of the forthcomin 
to a large extent will be determined by the nature of 
Harrisburg hearings. If a host of unions and peoples’ or- 
ganizations assemble in Harrisburg to present their views 
the Democratic program there is no doubt 


ment, McCarthyism 


and help shape 


that the Be of defeating 


greatly enhanced. 


IT WILL ALSO i 


impress 
Labor's votes are in nobody's bag 
_ gram: they speak and fight for will go a long way toward 


winning votes. 


Further, it will guarantee that labor's voice will be 
heard: in determining Democratic Party policies and -not 
leave the Democrats to their own devices in refiectin 


labor’s views merely because 
oat “ the past. 


ery local union, district council and central labor 
body. should have its representatives at the Aug. 17-18 


hearings, at least as observers 
in the hearings. -Make this 


independent labor political action. 


esday, Aug: 17 and 18, when 


in Pennsylvania presents it- 
public ‘platform hearings in 
political tradition in 


election campai 


the 


e GOP machine will be 


upon the Democrats that 
and that the kind of pro- 


& 
they have enjoyed labor sup- 


‘if not as actual participants 


| i and reasserting this nation’s. belief; 


~ | point: legislative 


|ment of candidates and_ parties. 


a declaration by the U 
ment for world 
nouncing. all forms of im 


‘S. govern- 
and re- 


the. principles of the United 
ations is a key point in a 23- 
advocat- 
- bythe Pennsy Federation 
O 

‘The pro g shot fo 
the AFL’s PS 1954 see campaign 
in Pennsylvania, has been pre 
sented té leaders for both major 
parties » this state for consider- 


es: meni, yd Joseph Mc- 


t, after replies 
Pe gt Si Bay 


federation’s executive council will 
be called upon to act on endorse- 


INSURANCE OF THE pro- 
gram at this time reflects .con- 
tinued vigorous electoral activity 
by the Pennsylvania AFL. Pre- 
viously, the AFL here had issued 
a score sheet on how all Pennsyl- 
vania Congressmen and Senators 


HARRISBURG. An. sppe | Soui hk vi 


tices 


structure, with 
eliminating 

tablishing a provision banning re-|ci 
enactment of sales taxes. 


of unem 


and re-enactment of the Wagner 
Act. 


y 
A State Fair itesplosuhent Prac- 
Commission. 


Revision of the Pennsylvania tax 
1 emphasis on 
taxes and. es- 


Revision of elegibility standards 
compensation. 


ployment 
Restoration of relief grants to 
the January, 1950, level or better. |i 
State 


a 
Repeal 


of _ Taft-Hartley Act 


A $1,000,000 program of aid to 


jem of a 


became avon 


greiner "the Federal wage 
law salina from 75 cents - 
hour to-$1:25. 
Ps “has ‘fixed: Aug. -17-18 ‘for 
eiciiedicndaaile for its election | 


hearings here to receive~ 
platform. -Former ~ U.S.. “Senator .. 
Francis . Myers, is platform com- 


ot he pongo fe 
record in support of many vital - 
issues affecting workers and their 
families in this state. | 

In previous years, re 
cratic platform hearings have pro- 
vided labor with a forum for pre- 
sentation of its~views and ‘inject- 
ing its thinking on the Demo- 
cratic Party state policies. : 


a 


fourth month of pregnancy, 


lice officers, manhandled and" 
blackjacked her, uttering profane 
and insulting remarks. 

The ft Mrs. Elaine Wadd a 
of the 1900 ‘block of Callow 
St., who visibly suffered two black} truck 
eyes, bruises on her cheeks and; 
ecoheied face swollen, 


assault ttery by saat 
hands and feet, resisting arrest and’ 
disorderly conduct.” 


THE POLICE arrested vce. tee 
Waddy when she went to the 
apartment of a next door neighbor, 
Mrs. Thelma Leatherberry, an 18- 
year-old mother of two children 


who was being evicted and “ i 


occasion a demonstration of 


tested the eviction . . .. with 
and profane remarks, whereupon 
she became physically violent and 


ury Debates Key Issues 
In Phila. Smith Act Case 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA.—By the time this issue of the Pennsylvania Worker appears it is 
expected the issues in the Smith Act trial which began here in March wilt be in the hands of 
the jury. A standout against conviction on thé basis that the whole flimsy case of the prose- 


| 


cution was knocked into a cocked 
hat by the exposure of its. key stool-| 
pigeon witnesses as liars would be 
a_tremendous blow - against the 
McCarthyites ~ who * back . these 
Smith Act frameu 


It would take a great deal of 
moral courage on the jury’s part to 
take this stand, especially in view 
of Judge Ganey’s instructions 
which -were heavily weighed in 
favor of the prosecution and as 
such, ‘reflected -his rulings ‘{ 
erally throughut the trial. : 
* : 

THE PIVOTAL issue of Smtr 
there’ was a- “clear -and -present 
a of the overthrow of —the 

S. Government back in 1953— 
ft dats of the ‘indictment was af- 
firmed in accordance with the: pre- 
cedent set by Judge Harold ‘Me- 
dina in’ the- 1948 conviction of 


the 11 top nationalleaders of the} 


Contmunist- Party. 
Chief defense counsel Thomas 


las responsible officials of the Com-} 


munist Party—which the govern- 
ment claims was the “vehicle” 
used by them in the “conspiracy” 
—did ‘aim ‘to overthrow -the gov- 
ernment by force and violence” as 


soon as circumstances permit. 


Should the jury decide there: 
was no "conspiracy, 
pointed out, the “clear and pres- 
ent danger” - Of ‘the government's 
overthrow in’ 1953 would be im-| 
material. (Of course, everybody 
knows there:was no danger then- 
which is one: of the many‘ absurd 
and illogical features of these 
iD). Act thought-control trials— 

.For the Court to. instruct. the 
jery that such a danger existed in 
1953 would be extremely prejudi- 
cial to the defense, -he scat 


references to. “serious world condi- 


McBride | 


Ganey conceded that . general}® 


McBride had contended the wr 


" along with: peterences: to “a 


| highly" 


the idea” that I think the de- 
fendants guilty.” 


* 


A HEATED argument. was pre-| | 


cipitated by .an instruction pfo- 
posed by the defense affirming the! 
right of revolution as expressed in 
the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, .“If,”. the instruction 
read, “the government attempts to 
deny the will of the- majority and 
becomes destructive of life, libe erty 
andthe pursuit of happiness, it is 
then the right of the people to 
overthrow the government, by vio- 
lence. It. is. not a crime to teach 
or advocate ithe under such cir-| 
cumsta a gin should 
be over rown. 


the same cg Semoda in 


saees Our law, he dodared, pa 


enews (84 
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Expectant Mother Says 
Constable Blackjacked Her 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 
PHILADELPHIA.—A 28-year-old Negro mother of four children, and now in her 
last Monday through her attorney swore out a warrant against 


Constable J. J. Gillman, 1100 block of "Girard Ave., whom she alleges, along with two po- 


it became to place her 
necessary pla 
Mrs. Waddy’s story is that when 
she saw the constable’s’ moving 
truck drive up and heard Mrs. 
Leatherberry cryin 


roe ag re ne 


ll 


presence 

“rordhc oe she lived. And finished: 

vonage | telling her to “Get 

li out of here, you have no 
eae in here.” 

The police t then pushed 

her and she told him thet she 


would leave peacefully, he pushed. 
edly said to 0 her: 


again and a 

“Youre one these bad ones, 
pon! and continuing to push her. 
expectant mo then pushed te 
sergeant back and a said that 


he then punched her in the jaw. 


* 


ANOTHER COP then entered 
the fray and stated, “You struck! 2" 
the sergeant,” she said. 


According to Mrs. Waddy, both} 


policeman then grabbed her and 
one of them got a hammerlock 
type of grip on her head and she 
bit him. 

It was at that point Mrs. Waddy|* 
said that Constable Gillman. took’ 
a ‘blackjack to her head ‘and the| 
three officers got her down on the 


floor and began: kicking her in. 
the stomach. 

She said that one policeman 
held her by the throat and the 
constable stood on her legs. It was 
| while standing on her legs, she said 
s}that the constable shouted at her, 
“This is the way all you N—r 
someone|B-# should be tated. If I bad 


Tekan tolealicaiadiaateone tai 
/out what was happening, she said. 
that when she to tell 
then the police sergeant shouted, 
“Shut up as youre under ar- 


rest.” 
* 


MRS, WADDY was then hustled 
into a police van and she reported 
“| that when she begged the sergeant 
The|to release the on her arm, 
he replied: “I'll break it for you.” 

At the 23rd and Buttonwood 
police station the young mother 
informed -the press that she was: 
sla by: one. of the patrolman 

fingerprinted and es and 
later released ona $600 bond. 
After leaving the police station 
Mrs. Waddy with an attorney ap- 
peared-at the office of Police Eons: 


|missioner Gibbons where she was: 


advised ‘that the commissioner 
would conduct an investigation 
into the case. 

Mrs. Waddy is under a doctor’s 
care. 


cud 
TALK 


SOME 1,800 Philadelphia baiaey workers in seven ‘a the 


largest local bakeries gained a 
benefits in a new yearly contract 

The companies agreed to in 
health and welfare fund from 6% 


hour worked. Threc weeks paid vacation is to be. 


6-cent hourly raise, plus, other 
retroactive to August lL, 
crease their contributions to the 


to 8 cents per ge oeasig ene 
workers 


after 10 years employment mayen ‘of 15 as: before. 


_. APPROXIMATELY 2,250 snidieaial workers re 
by Local 195, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
a five-cent-an-hour increase plus fringe benefits-of-up to 


AFL, got 


<a 
orkmen, 


| 4% cents hourly in a new agreement with 24 Philadelphia ‘ares 
serene} plants, effective Aug. 28 for one vear. 

‘The settlement effects also 250 union members ' 
°$:| two plants in Phoenixville, Pa, represented by Local 472 of the 


f..} same, union. : 
‘Tha wotkine sae. quacantenthi « Ai-hour work tk’ SNOW: 
> Fb loa ‘AFL Medial Center ti 


tia the ab ap os 


‘to Block Peril of Fascisl Bill! 


, the Senate has just passed a Mec- people, and especially the trade unions recognize the danger 
to outlaw the Chrnciariien Party and to and ACT NOW- - 
Wire, write to your own. Congressman, and to Hae 
Majority Leader Joseph Martin, to House Democratic leader 
Sam Rayburn. Urge them to reject the Senate bill outlawing 


As ‘ie go to ; 
Carthyite, fascist b 


shackle trade unions through registration. Republicans and 
Democrats ganged up in a measure which is clearly in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, in their efforts to appease the evil 
forces of Sen. Joseph McCarthy and the movement he repre- 


sents. 


There is still time to avert this peril to our nation if the 
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A Year-Round Fight 


For Truth in 


By MAX GORDON 


the News 


WERE INITIATING this weekend a program to step 
up Circulation of both The Worker and Daily Worker, de- 
vised: by a conference of representatives of Worker groups 


in 15 Sot and midwestern 
states. 


The conference, held early this 


the annual drive as part of this 
battle. 


Among other things, the con- 


week, determined that rapid ex- , , 
pansion of the readership of both ference decided that it was both 
rs was essential both to de- possible and necessary to build at 

a Re a more effective election| "°° # body of 400 Worker build- 
ers throughout the land, who 


campaign in behalf of — peace, 


would devote themselves to dis- 


and democracy; and to! tginution and promotion ot the 


save the lives of The Worker and 


Daily Worker. It is no secret to| P@P*™* * 


our readers that both papers are 
in desperate financial a 
This is not a drive. Rather. it 


EACH STATE present under- 


took to get a stated number of 


is an effort to develop a hattle| Volunteers to make up this group 


for circulation all-year-rourtd, with 


(Continued on Page 13) 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Are the Brownies 


Next on th 


- By JOSEPH NORTH 


e List? 


LAWRENCE J. FENLON, of Illinois, is the former 
commander of the American Legion in that state. He 


has two dau 
comrades of the Legion last 


ters who are Gir 


Scouts and when his 


tion. 


~ the Communist ican and —— unions bee as registra- 


—ashneninatl 


week, by unanimous voice vote, 
blasted the little girls’ organiza- 
tion for being under subversive 
or alien influences, you could 
detect the note 
of paternal an- 
guish which 
crept through 
the lines as 
they came 
over the wires. 


“How screw 
can we get?” 
this veteran 
asked. It is a 

uestion _ that 
through the country, and one 
which most people would agree 
is a good question this midsum- 
mer of 1954. 

Former Commander Fenlon’s 
home had been the meeting 
place of the Girl Scouts in his 

rhood, and now, under 


_the resolution that was adopted, 


might he be expelled if he con- 


‘tinues to harbor them in the par- 
>. Jor? These are truly dangerous © 
_ times, inl ph oBecanes Sigrenhe 


Scediiieratedt 


allowing these little Americans 
in pigtails to conspire in his 
living room all this time and he 


had been none the wiser. 
* 


ONE ‘CAN SYMPATHIZE 
with the women who are at the 
head of the Girl Scouts, for they 
are in no enviable position. Mrs. 
Roy F. Layton, the’ hational 
president, instantly ~ repudiated 
additional charges that the Girl 
Scout publications - have “re- 
viewed works by Communist 
authors. To the best of” her 
knowledge, she said, it had 
never happened nor. did she 
intend it to happen. She gave 
the press a-brief summary of 
the we the Board of Directors 
view the matter. “Each book” 
the directors -said,..“should be 


judged ra the merit of its con- — 
tent’—which’ is the. beginning | 
but «Mrs. 


of a rational rep 
Layton’s sentence’ 2 he not. end 
manna toy pr agdt nash ae 
pEpyis0 at a 

known tous to; 


* 
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VITO MARCANTONIO — 1902-1954 


A Iribune of the People Dies 


By RQB F. HALL 


THE NEWS came over the wire service ticker in our office Monday morning. 
The little bell ttikled to announce that this was an important bulletin’ and then the 
machine methodically tapped out the heartbreaking tiding that a man had collapsed 


and died on the rainswept side- 
walks of lower Broadway and 
that he had been identified as 
Vito Marcantonio, the former 
congressman. 


There is no feeling, almost 
no humanity, in these terse 
news agency items. They are 
merely words in purple ink 
on yellow paper. But for mil- 
lions of Americans, whether 
they lived in the 18th Congres- 
sional district of New York 
where Marcantonio was born 
and which he represented so 
ellectively, or whether they 
lived in Chicago or San .Fran- 
cismo, the passing of this tri- 
bune of the people came with 
an awiul and tragic impact. 

And for additional millions 
throughout the nation who were 
unfamiliar with Marcantonio’s 
record, his death will also have 

uences for thus there has 
iiegiid from the political scene 
at a highly crucial moment in 
our history a non-Communist 
progressive who symbolized 
what our country needs most 
today—a fighting, militant coali- 
tion of labor and the people 
against McCarthyism and war. 

* 


THIS, I am confident, is the 
verdict which history will write 
on the life of Vito Marcantonio. 
And therefore the personal loss 
which I and others who knew 
and worked with Marc feel is 
more than a personal loss. That 
is why those who were asso- 
ciated with Marcantonio in the 
many, many battles he fought, 
in turbulent political campaigns, 
in street corner meetings, or in 


the halls of Congress, loved and 


honored him. | 


I think the crowning episode 
in Marcantonio'’s career, and the 
one which revealed most clearly 
his courage and his farsighted- 
ness, came on the afternoon of 
June 27, 1950. At noap on that 
day, President Truman's press 
secretary had called us corre- 
spondents in to. distribute the 
President's statement sending 
U. S. sea and air forces mto the 
war against the Korean people. 

A few minutes later House 
majority leader McCormack 


ee oy 
See Page 12 for Picture 
Story of Marcantonio’s Life 
_ Rae oo ce 


rose in Congress to read this 
awful statement, pregnant with 
sn er to our country and the 
to the hushed chamber. 
When he conchided, Vito Marc- 
antonio, “the gentleman from 
New York” as Speaker Rayburn 
addressed him, took the floor. 


Standing alone before’ this 
hostile body, Marcantonio said 
that Truman had usurped the 
powers of Congress by declar- 
ing war without its consent. He 
had embarked our _nation on a 
“disastrous course” and that 
“the American people will not 
want this action when they have 
time to think it over... . I know 
they will thrust through this ter- 
rible dark cloud of war... . 
The beating of the war drums 
may drown out all reason for a 
while but there will be an 
awakening. ... And as for my- 
self I cannot in good conscience 


temporize or accept with si- 
lence those things which I be- 
lieve to be against the best in- 
terests of the people and the 


nation.” 
* 


LATER a verse from the 


Book of Maccabees came to me. 
“With the God of Heaven,” it 
said, “it is all one to deliver 
with a great miultitude or a 
small company, for the victory 
of the battle standeth not in the 
multitude of an host.” Marc in- 
deed stood -with a “small com- 
pany” that day, and for his 
courageous stand the powerful 
enemies of peace and progress, 
with the New York press as 
their spokesman, maneuvered 
the Republican-Democratic-Lib- 
eral party gangup which pre- 
vented his return to Congress. 

But eventually “the great 
multitude” found its way to 
the truth, and the final victory 
lay with Marcantonio when, 
three years later, public senti- 
ment forced our government to 
agree to a cease-fire in the tents 
at Panmunjom. 

So often have I seen Marc 
stand alone and fight a losing 
battle that I almost forget, at 
times, that one of his greatest 
talents was the ability to forge 
wiity around burning issues 
bring ear pressure to bear on 
his colleagues in such a way as 
to guarantee victories for the 
people. 

Twice he led the House to 
the defeat of the Dixiecrat bloc 
in passing bills to abolish the 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


MORE THAN 20,000 persons 


sands were on hand Thursday 
' From 12:30 p.m. noon Tuesday 

until 11:30 oclock that night, 
and’ — 9 om ened | until 
after 11 p.m., passed befdre 
the bier, in the small Giordano 
. funeral parlor on First Ave. near 
115 Stil at the rate of about 1,000 


m | 
shopping ba hand ae 
i in one , some 
came from laundries and plants 
after. work. Mothers held small 
children up before the bier, say- 
ing, “Kiss the hands of a great 
man. 

At night the crowd swelled, po- 
lice erected barriers. Wednesday | 
night the line stretched, two 
abreast, from the chapel ot the | 


corner of First Ave. and 115 St. 


and east on 115th for more than 
half a block. vi 
WITHIN the chapel, many of 
the o ‘women pi hand- 
kerchiefs over their heads, not! 
ishing to enter bare-headed, 


ile others fingered rosaries, : 


Probably never had the death 
of-one public figure touched. as 


persons who knew him per- 
pee’ ag Pethgre in his death a 


personal 
calamity. 
-Reporters who had covered the 
funeral of Franklin D, Roosevelt 
recalled the crowds massed along. 
the. streets of .Washington,, and | 
the little crowds standing in the 
night at villages dlong route 
to. Hyde Park to see the funeral | 
train passing. But though they 
felt bereaved and lost, FDR had 
been a radio voice, a face, known 
from parades, but not a man to 
whom they could go to with their 
— not their own “Marc,” 


as well as public 


Y| bier the final night.- With sensi- 


morning, 


had said their last farewell by midnight Wednesday 
to the little giant of a man who came from their ranks and never left them, and more thou-: 
as the funeral of Vito Marcantonio got underway. 


into .Chicago’s City Hall to view 
the body of Cermak, the 


ac in Florida, represen 
pouring of the pedple of the West 
Side, from which Mayor Cermak 


tt. 


A Negro woman bore in her 
hand a letter. “For seven months 
I had no water in my house and 
my landlord wouldn't listen to me. 
I went to Marc, and in 24 hours 
I- had water. You can read this 
letter and-see.” Then she was 
swept along by the crowd. 

A blind man was led up to the 


tive fingers, he lightly touched the 
man he could not see, saying his 
farewell. 


5. 


ay 


82229 
do 


He leaned forward and told this 
reporter earnestly: “I'll tell you a 
true story. Many years ago, when 
most of this nei was on 
home relief, three men came in 
here to my store. I didn’t recog- 
nize Marcantonio. 


In the afternoon, several boys, 
apparently from 10 to 14 years’ 
old, solemn in their new bal 
uniforms, with “Vito Marcantonio 
Club” on the back of their jack- 
ets, took their place in the line, 
A few weeks ago they and others, 
Negro, Puerto Rican and Italian’ 


‘for the most part, had surround- 


ed Marc when he appeared at a 


_| Street-corner meeting on Madison 
’ | Ave., told them of 


a 


ir club and 
extracted a promise of uniforms’ 
and bats. 

+ | 


IN MANY of the shops in the | 
East Harlem community, and in’ 
tenement apartment ‘windows and 
on the glass of hall doors were 
signs ich read simply, “We 
Mourn Our Loss.” Black wreaths 
appeared in other windows. 

And in buses, in shops and in| 
sidewalk gatherings through the’ 
area, wherever conversation 
could be overheard, there was’ 
talk of Marcantonio, and sorrow- 
ful headshaking over the decision 
of Cardinal Spellman to prevent 
a td a Catholic funeral and 

ria 


| walk. It was estimated they would 
fill at least ten. cars. Many have}: 


“They had three bushel baskets 


in my. store for a little while, I 
said no, I wasn't in the storage 
business. They could see I had no 
space to spare. started out, 
then the little one came back. He 
asked if I knew who he was. He 


and asked if they could leave two), 
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| [TF WAS) ironic that it 
- should come from a 

who had written lies about 
| him, who for years had 


hovered like a vulture to rip 
into Vito Marcantonio’s political 
reputation, whose election night 
story in 1950 (when an un 
dented three-party i 
defeated Marc) was a 
ghoulish glee. Yet it was this 
same ot ones quietly 
among score of reporters in 
the dingy. Elizabeth St. precinct 
station where Marcantonio’s-body 
had been taken, who said it: 


‘ a 

- WE STOOD with the news- 
papermen in that police station 
| as the rain pelted the windows 
and listened to them. Not one of 
their papers had ever had a de- 
cent word for Marc. But they— 
“you had to like the guy, he was 
square, on the level”—they liked 
him. In City Hall, in the court 
press rooms, corridors, offices, 
judges’ chambers—throughout.the 
city you heard: | 
. “He had a word, a man’s word. 
When he said something it was 
like gold. You could rely on it.” 

“Maybe I didn’t agree with a 
lot he stood for but by God he 
did stand for: something. That's 
more than I can say about the 
leaders in my own patty.” 

“He was smartest political 


said he was Marcantonio, and they 
were taking food to families, be- 
cause if they didn’t, who would? 
“Then they came back,” he said 
slowly,.and his face was radiant, 
“and Marcantonio, he put that 
heavy bushel basket of food on 
his back and walked. out, and I 
watched him go into a house. What 
other politicians.in the whole city 


of New York would carry a bushel; 


basket of food up. tenement stairs 
to a hungry family?” 
* 


BY NIGHTFALL Tuesday the 


floral tributes overflowed the chap-| 


el and extended out onto the side- 


names of donors in gold letters on 
ribbons and ties of silken 
most of them riames of Italian fam- 
ilies; some of them prominent 
tradespeople of the area: 

In the evening law associates, 


Tammany ! 
ives, and a few notables 


politicians, well-known) 


a pete New York. If -he want- 
to he could have gone way, 
way up—who knows how far. But 
Marc had principle, he wouldn't 
give it up for any political am- 
bition.” 

“He never stopped moving. 
The man was like a flame.” 


“There'll never be another 


wl of | 


o 


g glow of life, the fight- 


:| “It’s hard to believe he's dead. . from 
It's the end of an era.” 


public 
States, whose City Council vic- 
tories rocked the nation and were 
world-wide in their democratic 
impact; Fiorella H. LaCuardia, 
the greatest Mayor the”city ever 
had and Marcantonio’s political 
sponsor, and, of course, Marc 
himself. An Italian - American 
Democratic leader said to us (he 
probably never even realized the 


what a triumvirate!” 
* 
AN OLD-TIME associate. of 
Marcantonio who participated in 
his earliest recounted a 
story that Marc used to tell about 
his childhood days in East Har- 
when he would swim in the 
East River during the > 


* ' 
YES, it is an end of an era— 
the era of a Marcantonio whose 


‘ ; er Aes are 
imperishable landmarks towards 
a peaceful, democratic, bounti- 

America. The kind of an 
America for which Marc lived 
and died! , am: 


| progressives, & 
such as Rep. Arthur Klein, made 
ian|their way to the bier. But’ they, 
part—|were overshadowed in the vast 
| (Continued on Page 15) 


; . and then acted for 


| * Se Ye 
THE CROWDS who I saw in 
1933 streaming through long hours 


A Tribune of the People Passes 
contribution to American politi- | my opinion, Marc's death is a se- 
cal life, for he realized that the} rious blow to this movement. — 
| . fight for them was the fight for} But it need not be the disaster 
Thursday or Friday he hurried to| the common people everywhere. that the big capitalist papers and 
that populous neighborhood in the} Next to America, Marc loved/the reigning political bi : 
East Harlem - Yorkville  section| Italy, the original home of his|it will be. ) 
where he was born and lived all|people, and though he never saw honored. Marc, who 
his. life. it,’ it one eye trom avi him and for the 

: other . ney to talk in those ear 
His father aod: m pas pet morning hours ‘when a sleépless 
Marc demanded the company of 
his friends. That was a visit he 
‘would make, he said, after he had 
| been: elected mayor of New York. 

« 

THAT Marcantonio would have | ti 
eventually followed LaGuardia to! Yo; . , Pennsy : 
England, California, and 


the ‘highest office ‘in’-the>gift of 
this fe New -Yorkets, 1 have|where else in our country, 
and activi 


Wks 
, (Editor’s. Note: Michael Singer 
now goes on vacation. His col- 
umn will reappear Sept. 5). 


MARCANTONIO 


in_ jin his own district than 90 percent 
of his colleagues. For when Marc 
left Washington by plane late 
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return to Congress ne iY we are capable. ‘It is. a 
preparing at the time. of his dedth,|son which points 
there were many omens of victory, 4 m 
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Movie: House of a Thousand}; : World Championship WOR 1:30 FUNERAL services for former 
Candles (13) 10- Chicago - ve Raschall- Prac SNE WINS) Congrenenin Vito Marcantonio 
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NAACP sa 
Is Fired as Risk 


_. ASBURY PARK.—Theodore Griffin, 54-year-old presi- 
dent of the Asbury Park-Neptune chapter, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, yesterday con- 


rt that he had been 
suspended his civilian post 
as a supply inspector with the 
2847th Patrol Wing of the Air 
Force, with headquarters in New- 
ark. 

Griffin's suspension, coming on 
the heels of McCarthy's invasion 


in nearby Fort: Monmouth, was 
widely viewed as an attempt to 
dictate NAACP policy, and weak- 
en the fight for full equality for 
the. Negro people. 
Griffin said he had been sus- 
pe June 28 and that it had 
alleged he had maintained 
“sympathetic association” with 


firmed a re 


Conntnneniati and might be sub- 
ject to their influence. 

Griffin, president of the local 
chapter of the NAACP, had Kield 
the job for the past two years. 
He had previously served 10 years|‘©"' 
as civilian storekeeper at Fort 
Hancock and in all had been a 
government employe 14 years. 

Griffin said he had been given 
a hearing last Wednesday before 
a security board in Newark. At 
|that time six or seven persons 
|were named and it was alleged 
that they were Communists and 
8 he associated with three of 
them. 


Salwen Arrested for 
Handing Out Leaflet 


FLORENCE —Bert Salwen: 


Communist Party candidate for 


Mercer County freeholder, was 
jailed with a companion last Thurs- 
day for distributing pamphlets. 
Arrested in Florence township 
under a creaking 1909 ordinance 
which limits distribution of leaf- 
lets, newspapers and pamphlets, 


and held. overnight but were re- 
ao the next morning on $400. 
ai 

Stiffest penalty under the 45- 
year-old rolled is $100 fine. They: 
had been distributing literature in 
the company town - Roebling, 
N. J., where one of Jersey's om} 


est steel mills, Roebli ~ g Steel & 


they were at first refused bond' Wire, is located. 


SHOP 


While the unemployment ‘here 
reached 132,000, and uncounted 
thousands more having exhausted 
their UCC claims,- Jersey is pay- 
ing “miserably low” benefits, CIO 
' state president Paul Krebs charged 
this week. 


Krebs pointed to the fact that 
Jersey workers, p aye. | into the 
unemployment fund is “unique,” 
and said that almost as many un- 
employed .workers exhausted their! \ 
claims in. the first six’ months. of 
this year as in’the entire 12 months: 
of 1953. 

“A state rich in resources and 
benefit reserves . . . is paying its 
unemployed starvation benefits,” 
the CIO leader said. 


Krebs urged an increase ‘in. un- 
ensployed be benefits to $45-50, with 
26 .weeks’ coverage for all claim- 
ants, and that the law should cover 
all ets, nO matter how many 


are. employed. at each office or} 
| last week in the letter to the editor 


plant. 

Workers at the Hatfield Wire 
and Cable Co., 255 Grand Ave., 
in East Newark. went. on strike 
last week in a dispute over com- 


peor outs. in’ the rates 


will) ed ‘the | 


,| moved nearer -to.-world peace. - It 


that I- read of the new incidents 


> 


town's 3,867 people. 

Brochures on the company’s fa- 
cilities have been mailed to real 
estate brokers and industrial agen- 
cies in an attempt to attract new 
business here. 


The i e firm claims the ore is 
copetes, ut it has been threat- 
years to close the mine. 


ening 
ke some workers may get 
jobs at the company’s. Ogdensburg, 
N. J., plant, many will be laid off. 
From all indications the com- 
pany is also planning to stick the 
town for $46,000 in unpaid mes 
for the first half of. this. yea 
company official, when aA ps fe 
the tax bill, evaded a direct. an- 


ution; New Jer- 

sey Civil Rights Congress secretary 
Lewis Moroze said this week, 

Pe the bill cagy Congress, he/ne 

, “the Ve ide Committee will 


the bil, he declared, is “a cow- 


oy ot of acquiescene to Brow- 
fascist legislative package 
and a McCarthyism showing utter 


at 
Hart (D) “ad Kean (R) aa) 
the courage to vote against the 


stoolpigeon bill, and that they urge 
other ee and senators to 


O it as well. 
ppose per 


then adjourned until November 
15th—nearly two weeks .after the 
November elections. Gov. Meyner 
requested a $200,000 appropria- 
tion. 

The GOP -high command dress- 
ed up its refusal to vote funds for 


the probe in high-sounding phrases 


OP Caucus Blocks Funds 
For Real Hoffman Probe 


TRENTON.—The Republican-dominated State Legislature has flatly’ refused to 
appropriate funds for the investigation of former Governor Hoftman’s embezzlement of 
more than one-half million dollars of state funds. The Republicans took this action and 


Tames Jamieson voiced the 
thoughts of thousands of. Jersey- 
ans when he said of the Repub- 
lican action: 

“This shows either lack of study 
and thought on the matter or a 
deliberate attempt to cover up the 


and legal rigmarole. But Warren 
County Democratic Assemblyman 


possibility of additional ve 
ing disclosures concerning officials 


at the Rutger’s Labor Institute. 
Case praised’ the Eisenhower 


Administration for its support of 
“labor” legislation and: its plans 
for labor. ‘The Republican’ s “la- 
bor” record in this session of Con- 
gress consisted of some changes 
in Taft-Hartley that the entire la- 
bor movement rejected because 
they made the law “even worse” 
than it now is. And their Brownell 
bills have been denounced by 


every section of the labor move-| is 


Case's ‘Liberal’ Label! 
Slips at Rutgers Visit 


NEW BRUNSWICK.—Clifford Case, Republican nomi- 
nee for U.S. Senator, found his “liberal” label has slipped, 
when both Case and Howell, the Democratic candidate spoke | 


islation. 

Howell called for drastic re- 
vision of Taft-Hartley. He urged 
a $1.25 an hour minimum wage 
and a return to the closed shop. 
The Taft-Hartley law, he said, was 
ving impetus to the rising tide 

industrial migration that threat- 
ens New Jersey. and other states. 
He urged ee Oe a fair 
to labor an gh 00g 18 

Case said that. la legislation 
“always a controversial issue, 


ment—CIO, AFL and Independent 
—as anti-labor, union-busting leg- 


nif urged only “moderate”~—revi- 
sion of Taft-Hartley at this time. 


of previous administrations.” 


Hoffman’s guilt has been proven 
beyond any question of doubt. The 
big questions still to be answered 
are: How was-he-able to get away 
with it for so long under one Re- 
publican administration after an- 


other? Which public officials aided ° 
him if his looting of the public 


treasure? 


With the .’54. elections coming . 


|up, the- Republican.. bigwigs are 


desperately trying to bury the 
facts, if not for good, at least until 
after the vote is in. The New Jer- 


Ksey Republican party has openly. 


represented big business interests 
as opposed to.labor; farmers, Ne-. 


gro people and small businessmen. 

Now they fear that a real Hoff- 
man investigation would expose . 
corruption and graft and effect- 
ively kill all possibilities of a GOP 
victory in November. 

Gov. Meyner hopes to- get the 
legislature to retun to Trenton 
to act on the Tequest for. funds. 
If Jerseyans..in. all, walks of life 
demand action, the lawmakers 
could be forced back into session, 
This will take overwhelming pres- 
sure from the people, however, if 


it is to be accomplished. 


CIO's screening committee re-| 
ported on the respective merits of 
the two candidates. 


In earlier years, in fact, as re- 
cently as 1952, the same group 
had’ given Canfield its full support 
as a so-called “liberal” Republican. 
In taking the position, the CIO 
was critical of Canfield’s switch 
to consérvatism, especially during 
legislative periods when the Re- 
publican Party is in control. The 


CIO cited the support by Canfield 
of the special tax cuts for the. div- 
idend clippers while - he ‘voted 
A|against a break for the little tax- 
payer on the bill that was proposed 
by Democrats to increase the per- 


swer. “We'll do what we think is 
best; we don’t know yet,” he said. 


sonal exemption of each taxpayer. 
The 


The following. letter appeared 


column of the Newark Evening} 
News: 


Sir—The cessation of the’ war in 
Indochiria aroused my. hopes, as: it 
did those of millions throughout 
the world, that at last we had 


was therefore with . great _alarm| 


off the coast of China, and the re: 
}action in Congress which. _ap- 
proached a state of war hysteria. 


The British Government aeccept- 


|voking: new pga al a 


pologies! of the Chinése | 
lent... a. ej At, SeRMS., to, me! 


that the belligerence expressed in. 
Congress .and orders’ of, military 
personnel to be “quick on the trig- 
Lger are calculated toward _pro- 


new war. | 
It is time we a that there 
is only. one method.of avoiding war 
provocations, the method of nego- 
tiation. High-level: conferences. . 
can _ arrive. at l solutions. 


In these days: of: H-bombs and | 
‘other weapons too horrible to con- 


-template,- the -peoples of the world 
crops make the choice—coexistence 


Republican Congressman }: 


ONLY ROAD 10 PEACE | 


0-PAC Backs Joelson 


PATERSON. — Charles S. Joelson, the Democratic ‘candidate for Con gress in the 
Eighth Congresional District, came up_with the-unanimous support of the CIO's Political 
Action Committee over his incumbent Republican opponent, Gordon Canfield, after the 


was rebuked for his support of the 
muddled Eisenhower's Adminis- 
tration continiied policy of “do 
nothingism” about the plight of 
the millions of unemployed work 
ers in the United States. 


The Committee reported to the 
CIO that Canfield took a hands 
off position on the issue of “Mc- 
Carthyism” and was noncommit- 
tal on the question of the “give 
away” of our nation’s atomic pow- 
er to private industry. 


In recommending that. their 
members support Joelson, the CIO 


said the “Joelson has expressed in| 


both his answers to the question- 


Political Action Committee of the 


naire and in the interview of the; 


clo ideals that are symbolic of 


the interests of the general welfare 
of all the people.” 

In- 1948 Joelson almost defeated 
the incumbent Canfield when 
only 148 votes separated them. 
However, if it were not for a freak 
in the listing- of an independent 
candidate for Congress—a_ virtual 
unknown who received over 4.000. 
| votes—many believed that Joelson 


would have given this district their 
first Democratic Congressman in 


more than 30 years. 

The isues raised by the CIO in 
the Joelsoh campaign are. much 
like these facing the state’s entire 
labor movement in the Howell 
Case race for -U.S. Sénate: 
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Year-Round Fight 


the News 


WE'RE-INITIATING this weekend a program to step 
up circulation of both The Worker and Daily Worker, de- 


vised by a conference of representatives of Worker groups 


in 15 eastern and midwestern 


states. , the annual drive as part of this 


The conference, held early this 
week, determined that rapid ex- 


pansion of the readership of both| - 


papers was essential both to de- 
vélop a more effective election} 
campeign in behalf of - peace,) 


and democraey; , and to tribution and’ promotion ot the 


progress 
save the lives of The Worker and: 


g i the con- 
decided that it was both | 
to build at 

‘orker build- 

land, who 

lves to dis- 


Daily Worker: It is no secret to) P*?*** +» 


our re&ders that both papers are 
in desperate 
an 


is 
for circulation with 


EACH STATE present .under- 


ager gee wari oe | took to get a stated number of 
eH “to develop a battle| Vlunteers to make up this group 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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-~ Are the. Brownies 
Next on the List? | 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


LAWRENCE J. FENLON; of Illinois, is the former 


commander of the American 


has two daughters who are 
comrades of the Legion last 
weck, by unanimous voice vote, 
blasted the little girls’ organiza- 
tion for being under subversive 
or alien influences, you could 
detect the note 

of paternal, an- 

guish which 

crept through 

the lines as 

they oame 

over the wires. 


“How scr 
can we get” ; 
this. veteran 


asked. It is a (mam 
question that  reverbetated 
through the country, and one 
which most people would agree 
is a good question this midsum- 
mer of 1954. 

Former Commander Fenlon’s 
home had been the meeting 
place of the Girl Scouts in. his 
neighborhood, and. now, under 
the resolution that was adopted, 
might he be expelled if he con- 
tinues to harbor them in the par- 
lor? These are truly dangerous 
times, it is so difficult to tell a 

- subversive from a Girl Scout 
now that ‘a man’ can go 
crazy. The former 
of the American Legion’ in. the - 


7 


he “viewed works by Communist . 


~ the wa 


it 


in that state. He 
Scouts and when his 


* pee 
Gir 


allowing these little» Americans 
in pigtails_to conspire in his 
li room all this time and he 


had none the wiser. 
* . 


ONE CAN SYMPATHIZE 
with the women who are at the 


Ahead of the Girl Scouts, for they » 


are in‘no enviable position. Mrs. 
Roy F. Layton, the national 
president, instantly repudiated 
additional charges that the Girl 
Scout ~ publications have  re- 


authors. To the best. of her 
knowledge, . she said, it had 
never happened nor did she 
intend it to happen. She gave 
the press a brief summary of 
the: Board of Directors 
view the matter. “Each book” 
the directors said, “should be: 


judged on the merit.of its con- 
tent”—which is the beginning 


of a rational reply, but Mrs. 
id not end .§ 


there. It. continued—“with . the. 
proviso that if the author is a 
person known to.us to stand for 


Layton’s sentence did 


a philosophy or ideology incon- 
sistent with the Constitution of 
the U. S.-or in contravention of | 
Congressional enactment, we 
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By ROB F. HALL 


~ 


| THE. NEWS came over the wire service ticker in our office Monday morning, 

The little bell tinkled to announce that this: was an: important’ bulletin and then the 

machine methodically tapped out the heartbreaking tiding that a man had. collapsed 
e- 


died on the 

of lower. Broad and 
that he had been iden as 
Vito Marcantonio, the former 

congressman. fp 
There is no feeling, almost 
no humanity, in these terse 
news agency items. They are 
— words in ple = 
on yellow paper. But il- 
lions i whether 
théy lived in the. 1801 Congres- 
sional - district of New York 
where Marcantonio was born 
and which he ted so 
eflectively, or -whether they 
lived in Chicago or San Fran- 
cismo, the ing of this tri- 
— S _ wn came with 

an a tragic-impact. 
And for additional millions 
throughout the nation who were 
unfamiliar with Marcantonios 


récord, his death will also have 


uences for thus there has 
oe from the political scene 
at a highly crucial moment in 
our history a non-Communist 
progressive who symbolized 


-what our country needs miost 


today—a fighting, militant coali- 
tion of labor and the people 
against Mi-artayiom and war. 


THIS, I am confident, is the 
verdict which history will write 
on. the life of Vito Marcantonio. 
And therefore the personal loss 
which I and others who. knew 
and worked with Marc feel is 
more than a pérsonal loss, That 
is why those who were asso- 
ciated with Marcantonio in the 
many, many battles he fought, 
in turbulent political campaigns, 
in street corner meetings, or in 
the halls of Congress, loved and 


honored. him. 

I think the crowning episode 
in Marcantonio’s career, and the 
one which revealed most clearly 
his courage and his farsighted- 
ness, came on the afternoon of 
June 27, 1950..At noon on that 
day, President Truman's press 

had called us corre- 
spondents in to: distribute the 
President's statement sending 
U. S. sea and air forces into the 
war against the Korean people. 


A: few minutes later House 
majority leader McCormack 


"> i a 
See Page 12 for Picture 
Story of Marcantonio’s Life 
i. Awe eee —_ | 


rose in Congress to read this 
awful statement, pregnant with 
to our country ‘and the 
world, to the hushed chamber. 
When he concluded, Vito Marc- 
antonio, “the gentleman from 
New York” as Speaker Rayburn 
addressed him, took the fae: 
this 


powers- of Congress by declar- 
ing war without its consent. He 
had embarked our nation on a 
“disastrous course” and © that 
“the American people will not 
want this action when they have 
time to think it over. . . . I know 
they will thrust through this ter- 
rible dark cloud of war... . 
The beating of the war dfums 
may drown out all reason for a 
while but there will be an 
awakening. ... And as for my- 


self I cannot in good conscience 


temporize or accept. with ‘ si- 
lence those things. which I be- 
lieve to be against the best in- 
terests of the people- and the 
nation.” Bait 


LATER a verse from the 
Book of Maccabees came to me. 
“With the God of Heaven,” it 
said, “it is all one to deliver 
with a great multitude or a: 
small company, for the victory 
of the battle standeth not-in the 
multitude of an host.” Marc in- 
deed stood with a “small com- 
pany” that day, and for -his 
enemies of peace and progress, 
with the New York press as 
their spokesman; maneuvered 
the Republican-Democratic-Lib- 
eral party gangup which pre- 
vented his return to Congress. 

But even “the great 
multitude” its way to 
the truth, and the final victory 
lay with Marcantonio ‘when, 


_ three years later, ptblic senti- 
sali Sena 


our government to 
agree to a cease-fire in the tents 


at Panmunjom. 

So often have I seen -Marc 
stand alone and fight a losing 
battle that I almost forget, at 


times, that one of his greatest 


talents was the ability to forge 
tity around burning issues and 
lwing public pressure to bear on 
his colleagues in such a ‘way as 
to guarantee victories for the 
people. ; 

Twice he led the House to 
the defeat of the Dixiecrat bloc 
in passing bills to abdlish the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


. 


A sand et of Fiorello, LaGuardia (left) sind Vito Martantenio tn the late 1920's when Marc 
“managed ‘the former» mayor's campaign. Marc wears a Free Tom Mooney button. ie 
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~ (Continued on Page 11) 
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: tatives of the union com- 
By GEORGE MORRIS cre ey . pany failed to reach agreement. 
Is the: Studebaker Corporation planning to leave South Bend while setting the stage ob nger a L. pivlaysccuceonaes of 

to place the blame on the workers for yoting down a drastic wage cut? ‘That possibility is sadilee The she og Aeon 
suggested in the well-informed “Wall Street Journal in its daily detailed reports on deve Op-| workers in Goodyear Rubber Co. 
ments affecting the jobs of 11,000| | Sob —| ‘continued last week, marking the 
Studebaker workers_and as many |. 7 re second month of the strike. Talks 
more of the company’s, former , , Lelusesy Slee vnites aad ; 
employes now unemployed. _ | 44 3 tatives of U. S, Rubber and Good- 

The other alternative, says the | | : } | . rich were continuing :~ or the 
Wall Street Journal -is a reconsid- ; | : . fact that contracts : | 
eration by the workers of the pro- \ is , | “fi companies have expired. : MON si 
posal they already voted down in} 5 : ) REVERSING ‘a principle of — - RANK and file committees of 
a membership meeting, for a cut democratic unionism written in- the CIO oil workers and CIO gas, 
in wages of about 15 percent and) = ree | to ‘its constitution “during its’ coke and chemical workers meet- 
other. concessions on night shift : y | i in Washington Aug. 8 to con- 
differential and holiday pay that plan turned down by the workers} ; merger. The merger, unit- 
could add up to package nearer of Local 5 are: Assember, from) ing 182,000 workers, would give 
20 percent. $2.44 to $2.05; sprayers from $2.43) the oi] workers added strength in 

| *. to $2.10; grinders from $2.63 to} their current effort to combine 
Bend’s major industry for about $2.29. The cuts in the unskilled! wnions, and proponents of the | 
a century, half of that period as’ categories would be . commensu- predict that. if successful, ‘ 
a ‘carriage builder. Its departure : rate. new union would be 50,000 
would kick the main prop from | The pattern followed in South} strong. : . 
—_ the os men —-* _ ) ¢ | oe — cr much like that * 

a — ,000. a “ , alowed by the giant Alexander) THE NEW JERSEY state CIO 
the livelihood of some 10,000 _. 4 : Smith car ie in © Yonkers,| in a letter to 21 county election 
wage earners and their families. } : = N. Y., which announced it is} boards urged a program design- 
Many Studebaker employes run . | ‘moving to a new Misissippi plant} ed to register about a. million 
for generations back to the last} | _ Vg" = | after nearly a.century in the} adult citizens not now voters. 
century. Their lives and the 3 ‘northern city. There, too, the com-| The CIO’ proposed *establishing 
plant have been inseparable. e | . pany first provoked a dispute with| registration booths in schools, 

: : ; -- the union over a demand for Fr firehouses, and public building 

drastic wage cut that developed) in all major cities, and in stores, 

into a strike. , |. offices, plants and factories. The 
After the strike had been on} letter urged that all regular reg- 
for some weeks, the dramatic an-| istration offices be kept open in 
> nouncement ef removal was made.| the evenings until Sept. 23, when 


, A flood of publicity. followed} registration cl 
* IT WAS ‘Puce tes caver! Tiqutentuar Bour SfuLour — ohick el ie ee 


WAT Form! UNTIL 1 JUST HAD To GET AWAY FRoM IT ALL! e | om esp wnion, <SSent the fact} ‘AFT. president George Meany 
— — | ¢ companys pian, 4515 NOW! attacked the Eisenhower admin- 


plant less than six months ago,{not indicated in the WSJ. It is in evident, had been .fixed many istration ‘tax measures as “neither 
says the WSJ, adding: ; the disparity of average wage months in advance. equitable nor _. economically 
“So far, the company has not|¢@mings. Studebaker may be exag-| In the Studebaker case the prob-| sound.” He said the AFL «pro- 
given the slightest hint as to what|gerating the claim that rates in |lem of departure is quite delicate,| tested what has been called the 
might ‘happen to this facility, but)its plant run 20 percent above |because the merged firm counts a| “sich man’s tax code.” 
loti . |it seems unlikely it would Jet it/those of its bigger competitors, | great deal on the sales value of re , 
tion Ot eesis catisieh very fens. but they are higher. The current |the two old names in auto manu- IN REDMOND. Ore.. wives 
or the De- “ng idl Studebaker to this De-|trend is for companies to run away |facture. The devastation of the of striking lumber , 5 help- 
me arte, where Packard's; wants troit plant would consolidate the|from higher wage areas, not to-| economic life of a large commu-| 64 discolve a vigilante commit- 
oe would tong yo operatioh of the twe divisions of| wards them. nity like South Bend, wouldn't) 4. cot up bythe Chimes at 
Street iceusl eameem that South the sed new company—the| South Bend's Local 5, UAW, is a D the sales, ‘valie er 2 Sat! Commerce to protect scabs. The 
Bend. ma get short end of Studebaker-Packard Cerp.” the oldest local in the union. Its bearing the name “Stu ker. | Women, 75-strong, pledged to 
the PT and for the following * rates have been built up over 20; The Local 3 workers who! tovcott Redmond merchants who 
reasons: TO. FURTHER SUPPORT. its|¥¢2!s 40d the company has a large |voted down the wage cut pro-| took part in the vigilante com- 
: . |number of high seniority workers. | posal were wised-up some by the mittee. Next day it was learned 
Moving out is apparently viewed |experience of workers. in the) sh5+ the committee had liqui- 
some in the company as the | Kaiser-owned Willys Motor plant dated itself. 
way to get rid ay lot of }in Toledo. a suggest + 
handicaps.” Detroit with its vast|ers were so j if they 
army of ealieil but unemployed |took a cut in pay by elimination ie fe oe fhacrartwathe Brg: 
auto workers, would provide a | of incentives; speedup work and sugar workers reptesenting 90 
ready supply of lower-paid work-'eliminate some workers from the percent of refinery employes held 
ers than in South Bend. |. ayroll, the company would save} i, New Orleans called for an 
20 percent on laber, becomes ‘pesca : 
* ait ’ end to discriminatory wage dif- 
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A Tribune of the People Passes 

. (Continued from Page 1) : % id in his own district than 90 percent contribution to American politi- ,my opinion, Marc's death is a se- 
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Once, I remember, he people, and though he never saw/loved and honored Marc, who 
con tea dak + of thn hod : | it, it was of that hoped-for jour-}worked with him and for the cause 
(Taft-Hartley) bill in the H ney he used to talk in those early |of peace and progress which he 
only to have his goo ead fan _imorning hours when a sleepless|re ted, can draw the lessons 
labor undone in the Senate, 
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To Be Tackled By. Labor | 


THE TREND of plant shut- 
downs or runaways to non- 


“anion areas has become so wide- . 


ead in recent months that 


mere announcement of the 


lan“te move 

as become a - 
problem for hr. = 
ment, Business Bos. 
week (July 31) § 
considered the §4 


; problem of 


sufficient im- 

portance to 

warranta 

lengthy article 

offering em- ~ “ty 
eto some tips en how to 
andle this “delicate job,” and 


_ how to break the news gently.” 


The magazine, ‘giving a bad 
example, tells of a company that 
didn’t take into account an ad- 
vance “program” so the news 
doesn't leak out and become a 
subject of bad publicity for the 
company. “Production has all 
but ceased” in the case of that 
plant, Business Week notes. 

On the other hand there was 
a beautiful bit of “timing” by 
management at the Yerkes, N.Y; 
plant of du Pont. In such cases, 


_ says Business Week, “closing has 


been handled with the intricate 
timing of an air-land-sea combat 
operation.” | 

The news is broken at once 
to all, even those close to man- 
agement; severance pay allow- 
ances and the 
to help get jobs (mainly by let- 
ters of recommendation), etc., 
should all be spilled out at once, 


* 


WHILE the employers are 
perfecting their technique of an- 
nouncing a shutdown, there is 
as yet little evidence of an or- 
parsed and united effort in the 

bor movement to combat the 
runaway evil. Last year the 
AFL's executive council an- 
nounced with some fanfare that 


_ its support of the strikers at the 
_Hat Corporation of America at 
Norwalk was the start of a “na- 


tional drive” against the run- 


away menace. We have yet to 


see the “drive.” We have had 
similar declarations from the 
CIO, with like results. 


Meanwhile the runaway men- 
ace is expanding and is taking 


on many ‘forms. Giant enter- 


prises which are moving include 
Alexander Smith carpet 
works of Yonkers; American 
Safety Razor of Brooklyn; Hud- 
son Motor of Detroit; Motor 


Products of Marion, Ohio; du~ 


Ponts in Yerkes, N.Y.; and West- 
inghouse Meter -of Newark. _ 


But each union, when hit, wor- 
ries about its own. trouble as 
though an embarassing sickness 


hit someone in the family and . 


it is the business of nobody 
else. sass 

In some cases the runaway 
evil is forcing unions to have 
nationwide strikes, as in the 
Goodyear walkout of 23,000 
workers in 10 plants, now five 
weeks old. The basic issue there 


is the demand that the company 
equalize the pay of all its plants 


_-and stop the practice of moving” 
operations from. Akron to plants 


company's offer 


in areas where labor is cheaper 
d unionism weaker. : 
* | 
THE UNIONS -in General 
Electric and Westinghouse are 
up against the same problem. 
Westinghouse has just put into 


' operation its new giant $10,000,- 


000 plant in Raleigh, N. C. 
where the operations of Newark’s 
Meter and other plants in the 
north are being transferred. 
The manager of that new 


plant, assured the Raleigh Civic 


Club that the plant will be- so 
operated that the workers 
“won't need a union” and that 
the company intends to resist 
unionism in every possible way. 

‘No doubt there is -enough 
“right to work” legislation’ in 
this southern state to give West- 
inghouse some _ confidence. 
Meanwhile, half of the workers 
of the Newark plant are dis- 
missed and the rest are count- 
ing the weeks, 

Unfortunately, the shutdown 
of plants is becoming accepted 
in many union circles as a mat- 
ter of course. It is most often 
taken .for granted that nothing 
can be done about it. 

Nevertheless, for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers 
affected, those “gentle,” “deli- 
cate” announcements referred 
to by Business Week hit with 
the force of an A-bomb. | 
. Workers who have been led 
to believe that they are secure 
and can count on a pay enve- 
lope from which to pay install- 
ments on homes, cars, educa- 
tion for children, a baby still to 
be born, for a needed operation 
or a dental bill, are suddenly 
told it’s all off. The situation 
is especially tragic for those in 
upper age brackets who count 
on another year or two to quali- 
fy for a pension to augment so- 
cial security. Their prospects for 
a job are practically nil. 

DURING the Wagner period, 
through some court and NLRB 
rulings and through contracts, 
progress was made towards the 

inciple that workers have a 
job right” which the employer 
cannot ignore. It appears that 
official labor has sold that Hiny 
right™ for a pittance—a few dol- 
lars of severance pay. 

Isn't it time to re-evaluate the 
worth of that right? And isnt 
it time the principle were. set 
that an employer who chooses to 
move must Bay his debt to 
workers in full just as he pays 
his other obligations. Perhaps 


if his debt to the worker is set ~ 


closer to what a job is real 
worth, the employer wouldnt 
be so eager to move. 

The second important’ meas- 
ure to combat the runaway evil, 
is also getting far too little at- 
tention from hee. That is the 
demand for an increase in the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour. On this fight, too, there 
has been no effort by labor com- 
mensurate with the significance 
of the objective. If a minimum 
wage of $1.25 held generally, 
the margin of inducement to 
runaway would narrow substan- 
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| the big ones are gorging them- 
selves today, In recent weeks, 
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By JOHN PIERPONT 


Bisson big ones eat the little 
-& ones. That's the law of the 


“free enterprise’ jungle, and 


the Wall Street racing forms have 
been filled with news of mer- 
gers—mergers horizontal, . vertical 
and slantwise — sometimes spelled 
M-U-R-D-E-R. It is news for 
the big ones, but news for the 
little ones, including smaller stock- 
holders, independent companies 
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Merger--Somet 


Spelled MURDER 


fication, and it means that while 
workers may lose their jobs in one 
shop or another after Years of serv- 
ice, management aims to survive. 
As their competitors vanish, it 
may be imagined that the heads 
of the Big Three shed few tears. 
Some years back, a GM executive 
wrote a pamphlet praising the 
much-maligned depression as a 
time of opportunity. In the phrase 
of the hucksters, the current shake- 
out is “separating the men from 
the boys.” The production race of 
1953-54 was no sporting event; it 


and, inevitably, consumers and 
working people. = —s + 

Here is a casualty report on re- 
cent bushwhackings in various in- 


dustries. 
AUTO 


THE “MOST striking develop- 
ment toward y has, of 
course, been in the auto industry. 
A generation ago, there were a 
score of. producers; by this Labor 
Day, when Studebaker and Pack- 
ard are to. merge, thefe will be six. 
Actually, this is an exaggeration 
so far this year, the Big Three— 
General Motors, Ford and Chry- 
sler—have produced and sold 95 

rcent of all new cars. And Chrys- 
er has lagged so far behind the 
others that Detroit wits call them 
the Big Two-and-a-Half. 


‘The manufacturers forced their 


was a drive to murder competition. 


dealers to move the cars, even at 
heavy discounts, and weak dealers 
and weak companies perished. 
Meanwhile, the Big Three pushed 
“automation,” the elimination ‘of 
jobs, to get set for the new round 
of 1955. ‘ 


WITH SALES down and taxes 
and Lae aE rca reduced, wt would 
be logical to expect auto 
makers to cut tbe Are you kid- 
ding? An Associated Press story 
out of Detroit July 24 said not 
prices, but production would. be 
reduced. In fact, the cost of a 
1955. model will be higher, the 
story said, because dealers would 

granting those “exorbitant 
e-ins” on the old family’ car. 


sto 
tra 


In this situation, the panic is real 
among the “independents.” The 
word is out that Willys Motors, 
product of the Kaiser-Willys mer- 
ger of a little. more than a year 
ago, is up for sale.. Edgar Kaiser 
publicly regretted, but did not 
deny the rumors. As of now, all his 
plants. are idle van the one 
making jeeps and trucks. 

The New York Times, in a De- 
troit dispatch July 12, noted that 
“further amalgamation is generally 
accepted in automobile circles as 
inevitable.” One motive, of course, 
is economy in the face of shrinking 
markets. Thus, American Motors 
(Nash-Hudson) was scarcely form- 


led last spring when it announced 


it would close the Detroit Hudson 
assémbly line and moved the op- 
eration to the Nash diggi in 
Wisconsin, But the closing of fac- 
tories and the elimination of. coni- 
peting dealerships are not the only 


motives apraamae ls mergers. 


| A PERFECT EXAMPLE of this 


STEEL 


not logical, but typically. monopo- 
listic attitude is in the steel indus- 
try. Production is now down to 


more than 100 percent a little 
more than a year ago, but prices 
have gone up. Higher wages? Ba- 
leney. The productivity. of the 
new plants and tax breaks have 
enabled the steel industry to make 
as much nioney on less output, So 
that’s how it's. gonna be. 

| Jn this industry, incidentally the 
rumored merger of Bethlehem and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. has 
been confirmed, Follansbee Steel 
has let-it known that it can be 
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had, for a price. In fact, it's con- 
sidering an offer. 

U. S. Steel, as it happens, made 

only $93,851,114 profit in‘ the first 
six months of this year after taxes. 
Its good friends in Washington cut 
its taxes from: $187,000,000 in the 
first half of 1953 to $94,000,000 
this time—almost in half. Chairman 
Benjamin Fairless boasted that the 
margin of profit on sales was 
steadily rising—before he raised 
prices. 
It is interesting how all the steel 
companies raised prices in unison— 
no exceptions. Some light on this 
curious occurrence in our free en- 
terprise system is cast a little- 
noted suit filed by the de Sun- 
bury (Pa.) Wire Rope Manufactur- 
ing Co. against nine top steel com- 
panies on May 28. The deceased 
asked $7,775,000 for the “preda- 
tory practices” that drove it out of 
business after it had refused to 
“conform to the high prices bid” 
by the nine companies on defense 
contracts. 


As the United Press reported it, 
“The company said that in 1952 
it was “specifically warned by 
U. S. Steel and Youngstown’ that 
it would be wrecked if it con- 
tinued to bid for government con- 
tracts.” 

Sunbury didn’t play it smart 
and, according to its complaint, 
the big boys ordered their cus- 
tomers to stop dealing with- Sun- 
bury, “under the threat that they 
would be deprived of other steel 
products and patronage.” : 
And that was the end of Sun- 


bury Wire Rope. 
TEXTILES 


THE SCENE in the textile in- 
dustry these past months has been 
something out of Mickey Spillane. 


‘One of the gorier skirmishes has 


been over the still-warm body of 
the American Woolen Co., which 
a few years ago was doing a quar- 
ter-billion-do business but is 
now losing 5s It still has a 
hefty capital of $25,000,000 
or so and a net of woolen mills, 
which is why various banker-tex- 
tile combines have been fighting 
for control. The winner“a to 
be Textron, Inc., the textile ing 
company. Its boss, Royal Little, .is 
said to plan to close .still more of 
the mills and move some of the 
operation down South. A number. 
af fasted anicaii taiel ing Wool- 
en have been rumored. What will - 
penoee to the $25,000,000 is anys 
y's guess. : aa 
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THE WORKER 


STOP THE GAG BILLS! - 

AT THIS WRITING the Eisenhower leadership in 
the Senate is preparing to take up the package of anti- 
labor, anti-Communist bills which it believes the Repub- 
lican Party needs in the upcoming election ; 
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is taking this step despite the sober warning of two very 
conservative supporters.of the GOP and President Eisen- 
hower—the New York Times and the WallStreet Journal. 
The Times (Aug. 11) deplored the action of Con- 
ess in passing unanimously, without debate, Sen. Wel- 
or bill to require organizations designated as Un- 
American by the Subversive Activities Control Board to 
register their printing equipment and mimeograph ma- 
chines, a measure which was quickly signed into law by 
Eisenhower. 
The Wall Street Journal (Aug. 10) “questioned the 
wisdom” of that law and pointed out that it violates the 
First Amendment of the Constitution which denies Con- 


gress the right to abridge freedom of ‘the press. 


The Times commended the House Judiciary com- 
mittee for avoiding similar reckless action in the case 
of two such anti-Communist bills—one of them a meas- 
ure to “screen” workers employed in industrial plants— 
when it declined to report them and set up a committee 
to investigate further. 

“Various other bills, including some sponsored b 
the Administration,” said the Times, “have aroused als 
ly grave doubts in respect to their ultimate effect on civil 
liberties of all Americans.” 

This conservative paper therefore pleads with Con- 
ess to avoid “hasty enactment of laws in this delicate 
ld.” For, as the Wall Street Journal says, “such laws 

could conceivably more endanger that Constitution than 


thwart the evil.” 

These are significant words of caution, but they will 
not impress the leadership of Congress, on both the Re- 
publican and Democratic sides of the aisle, unless they 
are matched and strengthened by the voice of the peo- 


ple. The politicians are hunting votes by their hysteri- 
cal drive for unconstitutional measures. The people, and 
especially the unions, must serve notice that they can- 
not win those votes through the suppression of civil lib- 
erties and the rape of the Bill of Rights. Send YOUR 
telegram to YOUR Congressman and Senator today. 


FREE CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 


ARE CONCENTRATION camps being prepared for 
all Americans who speak out for peace and against the big 
business policies of the Eisenhower administration? Cer- 
tainly this danger is implicit in the recent indictment of 
Claude Lightfoot, Illinois Communist leader, under a pre- 
viously unused section of the Smith Act. _ 

The charge here denounces a certain organization (in 
this case, the Communist Party) and condemns an individual 
because he is a member of it. 

Now this very idea is an evil gne, foreign to our social 
system. The U. S. Supreme Court in the Bridges Case ruled 


that “the doctrine of personal guilt is one of the most funda-_ 


mental principles of our jurisprudence.” 
But Lightfoot is not accused of overt criminal acts, 


any more than were the previous Smith Act defendants. 


_ FOLLOW for a moment the possible extension of this — 
pattern. Think of the many organizations which could be | 


labelled by McCarthyite government agencies as “disloyal.” 
And think of the number of members who then become 
vulnerable under the doctrine of “guilt by association”—if it 
is allowed to be established in the Lightfoot Case. 

The Lightfoat Case must be brought for recognition 


and action into every community, every organization in | 


America where men and women value freedom. 
But at the moment, there is one prior need. Claude 


the Amesican brand of fascism 
which bears McCarthy's name. 
So the conference which met 
in New York: 
® Adopted the main policy re- 
jort on the 1954 elections submit- 
ted by Pettis Perry, member of the 
Party's National Committee; 

® Ratified a new .program of 
the rie: ewe: Party after a re- 
port by Betty Gannett; 

© Approved proposals made by 
National Committee member Eliz- 
abeth Gurley Flynn for stepping 
up the amnesty campaign for poli- 
tical prisoners, expanding it to the 
proportions achieved in the post- 
World War I drive that won Presi- 
dent Harding’s pardon of Eugene 
Victor Debs; : 
- @ Endorsed the canglidacy for 

s of Miss Flynn in the 

24th District, Bronx, and Charles 
Nusser, candidate for County 
Freeholder in;Essex County, N.J., 
and urged that other Communists 


|be placed in Pom 


| PERRY DECLARED that there 
was a “deep-going dissatisfaction 
with the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion” which would reflect itself in 
the Fall elections and was already 
discernible in the primaries. 

“The 1952 illusions in Eisen- 
hower's ce demagogy have 
been Ae scan: by such. events as 
the mass upsurge against interven- 
tion in Indochia and the H-bomb 
menace, the defeat of Secretary 
of State Dulles’ attempt to pre- 
vent the Geneva settlement, and 
the failure of the ‘massive retalia- 
tion policy, said Perry. 

“The :illusion, among independ- 
ent and liberal voters that Eisen- 
hower is a.barrier to McCarthyism 
has been dissipated by the revela- 
tion of administration appeasement 
of McCarthyism as shown in the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, by the 
Oppenheimer case, by Eisenhow- 
ers endorsement of the McCar- 
'thyite Joseph T. Meek in Illinois 
and the embracing of McCarthy- 
ism typified by Attorney General 
Brownell’s repressive program,” 


face of the growing problem of 
unemployment and_ declining farm 


said. 


tion that contains potentially the 77 
elements of a large-scale Demo- 77 


bor, farm and Negro voters,” he | = 


Stating that the result is a situa- = 
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cratic victory in November,” Perry #7 
said this potential victory:is in 3 


uestion because the leaders of | 


. , 
“. 
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PERRY. POINTED out that | 


there. is a national demand for 


reassessment of American foreign 


policy and a “widespread fear of 


. He urged support for all those 


‘ 


| 


the Knowland-Radford clique and 
their advocacy of a McCarthyite 
policy of ‘preventive’ atomic war. 
Only a ‘national upsurge’ in April 
prevented the administration from 
carrying through large-scale inter- 
vention in Indochina,” Perry said. 


who back the movement for co- 
existence and negotiations, for ad- 
mission of Peoples’ China inte the 
United Nations and for extension 
of East-West trade. 

On the domestic front Perry 
called for a national anti-depres- 
sion program including raising the 
minimum wage, 100 percent parity 
for farmers, increase of tax exemp- 
tion to $1,000 and a Federally- 
financed school, housing and _ hos- 
pital building program. 

The majority of the country to- 
day is opposed to Senator’ Mc- 
Carthy, Perry said, but the anti- 
McCarthy forces are disunited. 
The quarrel of many is largely with 
McCarthy rather than with McCar- 
thyism, but.a growing number are 
beginning “to challenge the big lie 
of ‘Soviet aggression’ and “‘Commu- 
nist conspiracies upon which the 
| aa fascist drive is prem- 

Hailing the Supreme Court de- 
cision banning jimcrow in schools 
as reflecting “tremendous new 
growth in the Negro liberation 
movement, Perry called for a 
wide campaign to implement the 
court decision, to adopt Federal, 


“The refusal of the administra-|Tractices laws and“to win repre- 
tion to take remedial action in the|sentative for the Negro 


State and local Fair Employment 


ple at 
levels of governmental life. 


; i‘. oe 
PETTIS PERRY 
gram of the Communist Party, 
Betty Gannett said that 650,000 
copies had been distributed and 
widely discussed throughout the 
nation. The confexence approved 
her proposal to print 350,000 
copies of the final program, bring- 
ing the total distribution to one 
million. 

Miss Flynn, whose 64th birth- 
day was celebrated at the con- 
ference Saturday, spoke of the 
need for increasing the fight to 
free political prisoners in the coun- 
try. on ow rs urged the 
need for widening the fight to: free 
Eugene. Dennis, general secretary 
of the Communist Party, former 
City Councilman Benjamin J. 
Davis, and others imprisoned un- 
der the Smith Act- for advocacy of 
their ideas, 

“This struggle,” she wamed, “is 
not the problem of the Gommu- 
nists alone, It is the problem of all 
Americans, whatever their attitude 
toward Communism, who believe 
in the Bill of Rights. 

“Destroy the legal rights of the 
Communists and the Communist 
Party and you are on the road to 
the destruction of the rights of all — 
Americans. That is the bitter lesson 
of Nazi Germany. That is the les- 
son all Americans must learn. 

“That's why this amnesty drive 
must win the support of millions 
of Americans, especially in the 
labor movement, regardless of 


REPORTING on the Draft Pro: 


their political affiliations.” 


support for candidates who ex- 


pressed opposition to McCarthy- 


| 


Lightfoot must be released from prison, where he is being — 


held today under bail of $30,000. 


The bail must be lowered because it is illegal and ex- | 


céssive, And the bail must ke lowered especially because of 
the crucial issues in this rase. Lightfoot must be freed to 
prepare adequately for kis own defense, which is the de- 
fense of America’s freedom. | | 
Protests from acrass the country must pour in on At- 
torney General: Herbert Brownell. in. Washingten:: Glaudg: 


ik 


assured! ?s | 
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mary elections throughout the coun 


Taylor Wins Idaho Primary 


NOMINATION of Glen H. Taylor as Democratic candidate for Senator from 
Idaho last Tuesday conformed with the pattern which was making itself evident in pri- 
try. That pattern was a marked trend of popular 


—_—- 


ism, who were most vigorous in| 


criticizing the economic policies 


ae of the Eisenhower administration, 
= and who identified themselves in 
=: one way or another with liberal- 


ism. 


In Michigan, the trend was ex- 
pressed in the nomination of 
Charles Diggs for Congress on the 
Democratic ticket, the first Ne- 
gro to run for this post on a major 


party slate in the state.- Eleven 


fauver carried 89 of the state’s 95 
atorial nomination despite a scur- 


‘rat opponent. (See dispatch’ from 
-Membhpis on Page 13.) ) 


“program, especially as it a 


other Negroes were nominated in 
Detroit and Flint by Democratic 


voters. _ 
In Tennessee, Sen. Estes ‘Ke- 


counties for the Democratic sen- 


rilous attack on him by his Dixie- 


we... 


* 
THE VICTORY of former Sen. 


to farmers and farm problems. He 
told his audiences that he was 
“against practically everything the 
Administration has done.” 

His opponent, Claude J. Bur- 
tenshaw, had tried to make polit- 
ical capital out of Taylor’s nomi- 
nation in 1948 as the vice presi- 
dential candidate of the Progress- 
live Party on the Wallace ticket. 


| Burtenshaw referred to the Pro- 


‘gressives as “Communist .sympa- 
thizers and apologists for t he 
Kremlin.” 

Burtenshaw had the support of 
‘the regular Democratic party Jead- 
ership in the state, but Taylor took 
his case to the people directly. He 


cam ed busily “in mine, for-— | 


~~ farm,” as the New York 
imés reported, wearing ‘a ten- 
gallon hat and interspersing his 


Special to The Worker 


REP. PAT SUTTON thou 


The one sure way to political 


a) 


campaign to unseat Sen. Estes 
Kefauver,. True, Sutton wasn’t too 
well known outside his own dis- 


su 
in the “Red” label on your opponent and make it stick. 
so that’s what he did in his 


«°. "MEMPHIS 
t he had it all figured out. 
these days, he decided, 


g 


CCESS 


SAREE, He linked Sen. Kefauver 
with former Senators Frank Grah- 
am of North Garolina and Claude 


trict at the start of the campaign> 
but he got the backing of the 
Dixiecrats, the big money men (in- 
cluding men like Memphis GOP, 
leader Bob Snowden), and the 
crooks who wanted Mr. Kefauver 
dumped. : 7 | 
With a seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of funds, he made a big 
splash with his marathon TV ap- 
pearances. His name was plastered 
all over the state, and by primary 
time, veteran political observers 
were predicting an upset. 
There was no doubt that the 


Pepper of Florida and called on 
the voters to repudiate Kefauver 
with the same kind of defeat these 
two liberal Southerners had been 
handed. 


But Sutton’s biggest hope lay.in 
is charge that Kefauver ~ sup- 


ported the Supreme Court deci- 


sion ending segregation, while he, 
Sutton, pledged to ‘vork for a 
Constitutional amendment to con- 
tinue Tennessee's racist policies. 
Sen Kefauver, with the support 
of the AFL, the CIO, the Negro 


people, youth groups, and, farmers 


Sutton campaign “line” was waged 
effectively — dangerously so. He 
harped on Kefauver’s “betrayal of 
the South” at the 1952 Democratic 
convention, i.e., his joining with 
the northern delegates in favor of 
the “loyalty pledge” to bind °the 


| 
| 


Dixiecrats to convention decisions. 
He branded him as the friend of 
such other well-known “Reds” as| 
Senators “Lehman of New York. 
Humphrey of Minnesota, Morse. of 
Oregn, Douglas of- Illinois and 
Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt of 


New York, and proved that Sen. /|decis 


Kefauver was the darling of such 
“Communist fronts” as the CIO 
and ADA, 

* 


SUTTON made it clear to the 
voters that the choice lay between 
two philosophies, the approach of 
Kefauver, or his own Dixiecrat, 


isolationist, anti-labor, states rights | 


all over the state, took up the chal- 
lenge and put his liberal record 
squarely before the Tennessee 
voters. To Sutton’s charge of “in- 
ternationalism,” the Senator an- 
swered that he was an “interna- 
tionalist in the tradition of Presi- 
dents Woodrow Wilson and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull.” 

He correctly tagged Sutton’s 
red-baiting as a Tennessee brand 
of McCarthyism, and charged that 
Sutton raised the Supreme Court 
ision to inject a racist note in 
the. campaign. Kefauver insisted 
the ruling against segregation in 
the schools was not a Congres- 
sional issue, but would have to be 
lived with and “solved by intel- 


ligent people locally.” 
j * 


WITH THE LINES thus clearly 
drawn, Tennesseans surprised the 


STUDEBAKER 


(Continued from Page 2) 


“competitive” and resume the sale 
of its cars. 

Richard T. CGosser, vice-presi- 
dent of the UAW, backed by 
Walter Reuther and the other top 
UAW officers, was sure that was 
the solution. After several weeks 
under the new plan, the plant shut 
down for most of the summer. On 
top of that -it was disclosed that 
Kaiser sought to sell his plant to 
Chrysler long before he asked for 
the wage cut. Now the plant is 
still for sale. : 

. 


THE PLAN for a wage cut in 
Studebaker was also advanced 
with the initial support of the 
general office of the UAW in De- 
troit witht the argument. that this 
is necessary to help the company 
“compete: and the claim that the 
cuts would still leave the Stude- 
baker ‘workers “superior” to those 
under other contracts. But the 
Studebaker workers didn’t go for 
it. 

The company has not given up, 
however. It announced that it will 
shut the plant if a wage cut isn’t 
granted. It served: immediately 
a 60-day contract cancellation no- 
tice. While the company’s cold 
war drive is nr up through 
newspaper ads, the local's officers, 
backing the. company’s demand, 
were maneuvering for another 
meeting to reconsider the wage- 


Truth in News 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of 400, and the representatives 
said they would talk it over with 
their reader groups when they re- 
turned home. 

It was decided, too, that the 
various state groups are to r 
regularly to The Worker how 
many volunteers they've obtained, 
and The Worker would report 
progress regularly. 

This volunteer body of 400 
would have the job of building 
up. circulation routes of an aver- 
age of 25 Workers each week, and 
would deliver the papers. Some 
would also handle renewals ot 


subs upon expiration, in addition 


to the romtes of 25; Where pos- 


sible, it would also assist Daily 
Worker circulation. 

This does not mean that other 
readers, who can and should be 
spreading circulation through di- 
rect personal associations and 
otherwise, should in any way re- 
lax their efforts. 

It was the view of the confer- 
ence that these efforts, rather, had 
to be writer Shanty and remain 
the chief way in which circulation 
can be built. 

THE. GATHERING decided, 
too, that the necessities of both 
the elections and the existence of 


the papers made it necessary to 


fight for drastic increases in the 
readership of both papers at once. 


It was agreed that the reader] 


groups throughout the country 
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IN A PRIMARY upset, State: 
Senator Charles C.° Diggs Jr., 


{ won the Congressional nomina- 


- tion from the 13th District of | 
Detroit, becoming the first Ne- 


> 


gro here to win such a contest 
in the last 20 years... He won 
ovér incumbent George D. O- 
Brien with a vote of 20,426 to 
9,041. Eleven other Negro can- 
didates in’ Wayne County won 
nominations—six on the Demo- 
cratic and five on the Repub- 


lican ticket. 
* 


- REP. ADAM C. POWELL, in > 
| an open letter to President Eis- 


enhower, gave details of dis- 
crimination being practiced 


| against -U.S. Negro troops at 


- Army istallations in France. 
Wriling from Chateauroux, he 
asker that the policy of integra- 


' tion be enforced, and that the 
. Army declare off-limits for sol- 
| diers any place practicing dis- 


‘nation by giving Mr. Kefauver) 
over a 2 to 1 victory. Even Rep.) 
Sutton’s own district registered its' 
endorsement of Kefauvers New 
Deal policies. “Instead of the 
“traditions of Southern conservat-, 
ism” that Sutton had expected to’ 
see supported, the voters followed 
‘the real democratic heritage that 
has been Tennessee's since the 
days of Andrew Jackson. 
Kefauver's strong support for 
TVA was seen as a major con- 
tributing factor in his renomina-; 
tion, Even Memphis’ Boss Ed) 
Crump, long a foe of Kefauver, be-' 
grudgingly admitted that the senior | 
senator was doing a fine job 
fighting against the Eisenhower, 
betrayal of TVA. The large ma- 
jorities Kefauver built in the TVA 
areas are a pretty good indication, | 
too, that this state, which gave 
Eisenhower the narrowest of mar-' 
gins in 1952, will not be found) 
in the Republican column again. 
Of similar significance was the 
gubernatorial race, where former | 
Gov. Browning, who was also 
charged with “betraying” 
South at the 1952. convention, | 
chose other methods of answering | 
back, but with very different* re- 


the! 


- crimination. 


’ 


Powell declared 

that many GI's had written to 

complain about Army bias. 
* 


MRS. ANNIE LEE MOSS, a 
50-vear old widow, was suspend- 
ed from her clerical job in the 
Pentagon, for the second time 
on charges brought by Senator 
Jos. McCarthy. Mrs. Moss had. 
won reinstatement, after being 
called before the Un-American 
Activities Committee, last Feb- 
ruary. When it was proved at 
the hearing that the stoolpigeon 
who accused her had never seen 
her before, two.committee mem- 
bers intervened on her behalf. 
No new charges have been made 
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public. against her. 


| * - 
. FOR VOTING in ee 27 
Democratic primary, Izell H 

of Greensburg, La., was 
i from his home beaten, 
and critically injured by several 
white men. Two men have 
been arrested as suspects. Ne- 
groes have been voting in St 
Helena parish for only the last 
two years; though several voted 
this year, only Henry was at- 
tacked. pe 


AN NAACP president, Theo- 


*- dore Griggin, head of the As- 


bury Park, N. J. branch, has 
been suspended from his civilian 
iob with the Air Force, charged 
y the government with “sym- 
pathetic association with Com- 
munists.” Of the six or seven 
rsons named by the security 
ever hearing, Griffin had 
heard of only three, whom he 
stated he had met in the course 
of his duties as NAACP presi- 
dent. Two of the men are mem- 
bers of his chapter, and none 
were known to him socially. 


* 


DELEGATES from 34 states 
and Hawaii were among the 400 
in Washington for the 29th bien- 
nial convention of the National 
Association of Colored Women. 
Delegates were greeted by Vice- 
President Nixon who praised the 
Supreme , Court decisi on 
schools, and heard a .message 
from Mrs. Eisenhower, honoring 
the memory of the late Dr. Mary 
Church Terrell, founder of the 


organization. 


FOR BIG 4 ME 


(Continued-from Page 6) 
sequent policy up to the greatest 
disaster the Administration 
suffered when it decided to step 
up intervention “in the Indochina 
war. The key reason for that dis- 
aster was that the people of the 
whole world, emphatically includ- 
ing the American people, wanted 
no part of this colonial war. They 
wanted and imposed a cease-fire. 

To put it another way the Eis- 
enhower Administration has fail- 


sults, Unlike Kefatver, Browning 


tried to pin on him, and instead 
charged the incumbent Governor 
Clement with supporting the Su- 
preme Court decree. Browning, 
who had once posed as a friend 


rejected the “liberal” label some’ 


ed in its foreign. policy, just as 
the Truman Administration did, 
war, on aggression, on aggravat- 
ing conflicts instead of settling 
them. 

Our Tory ally in Britain and 


of the Negro people, pledged he 
wold uphold segregation, while 
Gov. Clement refused to be baited 
on the question. The combined 
|Clement-Kefauver victories left no 
doubt that Tennesseans had over- 
whelmingly rejected the proposals 
to “find ways” to maintain segre- 
gation in the state's public schools. 

Ray H. Jenkins, 
to the Senate subcommittee in the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, was 
nominated in the Repu 
mary to oppose Kefauver. Jenkins, 
however, states that he is not a 
candidate and will not accept the 
nomination. 


break through the indifference 
that has so far met the drive for 
some 1,000 annual Daily Worker 
subscriptions at the specialized 
rate of $8, an offer which expires 
Labor Day but which the’ confer- 
ence urged be extended. Regular 
i is $12. ee . 

. It was felt that. progressive 
‘workers who want to follow sig- 
nificant devel nts need not 


special counsel 


blican pri- 


colonial ally:in France shied away 
from us not because they thought 
the policy was morally wrong but 
'because it was dooming their own 
imperial interest. It was a policy 
markde. for failure. 

’ So now Eisenhower speaks of 
“The Good ‘Partner” in a desper- 
ate attempt to patch up cracked 
alliances. And now the GOP 
would like to come to the elector- 
ate .again as a peace party. But 
the events of just this past week 
show that the Administration has 
‘not changed the basic policy of a 
wolf,. even though it would _ like 
to wear the. skin“of-a lamb. 

THERE WAS THE Soviet note 
to Washington, Paris and London, 
on August 4, proposing a new Big 
Four meeting. That note.was a 
follow-up of the Soviet July 24 
note reiterating its suggestion of 
a collective security ment for 
ALL the countries of Europe. 
Soviet note pointéd out that lim- 
ited alliances of just a FEW Euro- 


ETING 


pleasure with the proposal for a 
Big Four erence even before 
the text of the note had been made 
public. es 
SIMILARLY in the case of 
Dulles’ announcement that Russia 
has rejected (he called it by 99 
percent) Eisenhower's proposal for 
a world pool of atomic materials 
to be used for peaceful es. 
But the Soviet Union had already 
denied this when Eisenhower had 
‘intimated the same thing at his 
earlier conference. In fact, 
a special August 5 Tass statement 


because the policy was based on} ,,iq 


“It is known, however, that the 
iet Union expressed complete 
readiness to conduct negotiations 
regarding the use of atomic energy, 
and then. said that the countries 
taking part in such an agreement 
should undertake not to use atom- 
ic, hydrogen and other weapons 
of mass extermination.” } 
Two ar ts have been made 
against Soviet posal to 
take up Eisenhowers proposal, 
along with a discussion of an agree- 
ment against using atomic weap- 
ons. First it is said that the Soviet 
Union proposes a ban on the weap- 
ons to deprive us of our “advan- 
tage” in such weapons. But the 
Soviet proposal includes a mini- 
| mum suggestion that the powers 
simply agree not to become A or 
H bomb aggressors. . 
And a second argument is that 
the Soviet proposal to ban the 
bombs provides for no interna- 
tional control and inspection. The 
facts are that the Soviet proposal 
‘contains a second suggestion, to 


The} ban the bombs and to do so un- 


der a foolproof system of inspec- 
tion and control of every phase of 


pean’ nations directed against 
others was a violation of the spirit 
and letter of the United Nations 
Garters. 5) acc 

The August 4 note made it clear} 
that a Big ‘Four conference would 
of course discuss any western plans 
for collective security in Europe. 
‘And above all such.a conference 


pak 
, key use any revival 
of > ha . a 


threat:to the peace: of the world. 
become’: customary, 


would shoot at once for jacking 
ee der ek el tain ty Siocon Dar cae 

| ; s of | 4; y n ay, | 

.| Worker circulation by 7,000. 
: : This, it was felt, can be done 
if the reader groups everywhere’ 
grasp the fact that an effective 
election campaign requires wide 
expansion to give progressive 
voters the facts and an un 
y|ing of tactical policies, needed by 
them to wage an effective politi- 
cal battle. wrihstew @6b ot Salary f 
; “As regards the Daily Worker, 


to| 


cut rejection. i 
Meanwhile, the UAW’s 1,500.,- 
g with interest 


000 weré. watchin alone The Worker, but the Daily 


Worker ‘as well. — | 

THE WORKER will report reg- 
ularly on the progress being made 
from week to week in this battle 
for a group of, 400 builders, and 
circulation of 2,500. for 
— daily paper and 7,000 for The 
‘Worker, 

The conference also 
to press in the various areas for 
00 fond campaign, whsetot-thae 

waielt ‘at’ 
g has reached $89,000, 


{ 


t Boyt as: has> 
Washington a 


ed 


WILFRED BURCHETT jelections supervised by some neu-ithe job. So he was replaced at 

GENEVA (by mail}|tral bed; ana for the withdrawal) tnmis critical. meeting by ‘Ambas- 

HEN he quit Geneva of all foreign troops. sador Johnson, who- totally -re- 

y' But “most delegates” did not| jected eve int of the Molotov 
after the first week of}. ie po 

include the Americans and the mary ich Bedell Smith had 

the confer my te aur =— Syngman Rhee delegation. Mr.|found “moderate and very inter- 

_ gave a secret brie Oo er- 


Eden submitted a proposal calling! esting.” a 
ican Newsmen. for acceptance of five points of| ~The death. blow was struck a 
With an eye on Senator Mc- 


principle. details of which could} few days later, on June 15, in the 

Carihy, he assured them that be! be worked out later. form of a joint declaration in the 

had never shaken the hand of; 2m june 3 Mr. Molotov pro-|name of the 16 nations with troops 

Chou En-lai\ or greeted him in’ posed a somewhat - similar - five-'in Korea ending the talks vecause 

any way. He also told them with! Point lan which narrowed. down| “the Communists” had retused to 

pride that there would be no the diiferences in principles to al-| accept United Nations “authority 
Korean settlement except on terms|™ost vanishing point, Even Mr.} and competence” in the whole of 

that suited America. Bedell Smith, Dulles’ deputy, de-| Korea, ‘ | 
The Western Allies and the rest|Sctibed the Molotov plan immedi-| The only contribution the Amer-)" ‘ 
of the 16 nations with troops in| 2tely as “moderate and very in-jican delegation made throughout 
Korea had given him the right to 


By 


teresting.” ° the debate of the Korean question 
veto any settlement which the was made that afterndon by Be- 
U. S. did not like. -\ 


Dulles was able to make 
his boast on Korea. Without hav- 
ing made one proposal or counter- 


proposal on the Korean question, 
the American delegation was able 
to break off the t and to make 
a — effort to close the us 
on future attem to unify the 
country nil = 

It was done in an incredibly 


brutal way. 
x 


WHEN the Korean cease-fire 


was signed at-Panmunjon just one 
year ago it was a very imperfect 
document, but it was best that 
could be wrurig out of the U.S. 
delegates in two years of negotia- 
tions. 

It contained no political terms 
except a promise to hold a me 
level political conference withi 
three months of the cease-fire to 
discuss peaceful unification and 
withdrawal of foreign troops. 

That conference was. not held 
and the American dele 
thus Dean broke off 
which were to arrange it. 

The Geneva conference was thus 
a substitute for the one that pro- 
vided ‘for the Korean cease-fire 
terms. 

AFTER the first few weeks of 
discussion at Geneva most dele- 
gates were agreed-on the need for 
Korea to be unified by means of 


te Ar- 
talks 


The other- Western delegates: 
were even more enthusiastic in dell Smith. He made two short 
their praise for the Molotov for-|speeches. One was to block the 
proposal ‘by Molotov that at least 
a joint declaration should _ be! 
adopted by the conference 


mula, If the discussions continued 
a solution would be almost im- 
possible to avoid; ~ 

For Duiles in Washington this 
was the time to employ that veto 
power his allies had given him. 
Bedell Smith had no stomach for 


Joe-Must-Go Movement 


(Continued from Page 7) _ 
thur for President at the 1948 
GOP convention; s 

Henry E. Ringling, GOP Na- 
tional Committeeman who (accord- 
ing to one per account) 
packed the recent Republican 
state convention with “leather- 
lunged McCarthy fanatics, equip- 
ped to boo down any attempt to 
picture the junior senator as any- 
thing less than a Grade A homo- 
genized saint’; 

Darrell D. MacIntyre, a Madi- 
son lawyer noted as the mouth- 
piece for Capone gangsters who 
summers in Wisconsin resorts. 

Roman Reuter, a Sauk City cafe 
owner and mink farm operator who 
tried to-form a vigilante move- 
ment to run Gore. out of town, 
who ran for state head + Moone 
American ion. on a McCar- 
thy nna and who  oaneniy 
trying to organize a chapter of 
“For America,” the new pro-fascist 
organization initiated by Col. Rob- 
rt R. McCormick of the Chicago 

ribune. nd 9 

This group has been working on 
a crude frameup to send Gore to 
jail unless he produces the Joe- 
Must-Go signatures secured last 
spring. 

A series of Wisconsin events 
during the next three months 

could . possibly insure an even 
mightier demand from his own} 
constituents that McCarthy be re- 
called from U.S. Senate. The 
proage dl CIO convention may 
Change the “ at 
raion of its leaders to the 


convention may also take a more 
coopérative position, .in line with 
the strong anti-McCarthy stand 
taken by the state Plumbers Union 
and by AFL central body of Sauk 
City. 

The coming state Farmers 
Union convention and a series of 
‘conferences of the cooperative 
movement may also enhance the 
recall drive. 

THE WISCONSIN GOP pri- 
mary on Sept. 14 features a race 
for Secretary of State which will 
be a fairly clear test on~ McCar- 
thyism. And. the November gen- 
eral elections in this state will be 
watched carefully—particularly the 
congressional contest in the Fifth 
District of Milwaukee; where the 
McCarthyite Rep. Charles Kersten 
will be running for reelection 

Seen from Wisconsin, the anti- 
McCerthy prospects look. good. 
Across the state in West Salem, 
editor of the local Journal re- 
cently wrote a __heart-warmin 
tribute to the recall. movement an 
to his staunch colleague, Leroy 
Gore. 

“The Harlan Kelleys, the Henry 
Ringlings, the Roman Reuters and 
other disciples of the fabulous 
McCarthy will be making things 
uncomfortable for. Leroy Gore for 
some time. But if I gauge Leroy 
correctly, lie will not: forsake his 
cause or his fellow _ petitioners,” 
said the editorial, ) 
“There is little danger of Mc- 
Carthy’s face and be- 
coming enshrined at Mount 


drive. Similarly, the AFL state: 


: 


| 


behalf of other Western delegates, 
supported this until Bedell Smith 
rose to attack it. Spaak then meek- 
ly subsided in his chair like a re- 
buked child, 


the conference should go on rec- 
ord as willing to pursue its efforts 
to solve the Korean question at a 
time and place to be agreed later. 
Spaak, after consultation with 
other Western delegates, but a 


ve master's .eye, also supported 
this, 


Korea, but it was a two-edged 
victory. The fate of the ‘Korean 
debate underlined the danger of 
having a cease-fire which did not 
sfate what was to happen after 


cease-fire lines were drawn. 


, ur 
both sides to.take no action which 
might endanger peace in Korea. 
— ; 
M. SPAAK from Belgium, on 


Chou En-lai then proposed that 


parently without ‘having caught 


* 
DULLES won his point on 


the shooting stopped and .the 


‘iy clearly os the dangers 
of leaving politica lems to 
be sett xf oman 


The failure to settle the Korean 
question placed a strong and com- 
pletely irresistible weapon in the 
hands of the delegations of Demo- 
cratic Viet Nam, in insisting that 
a cease-fire t for Indo- 
China must include the seeds of 
the political settlement. 

After the Korean debate and its 
inglorious end, the French dele- 
gation had no arguments left to 
refuse this. | 


(Continued from Page 8) 
fair pay could finally be had be- 
cause of the war boom, he got 
work as a plumber’s helper with 
the aid the Ra he was to 
marry. He worked hard. His pay 
quickly went up from 50 cents 
an. hour to $1.05, with time- 
and-a-half for overtime. He was 
happy for the first time in his 
life.. Because of his civilian rec- 
ord, he was classified 4F by the 
draft board. 

After his marriage’ in Novem- 
ber, 1942, Eddie and his bride, 
a girl whose ability to walk had 
been impaired by infantile par- 
alysis and who was re 3 to 
epileptic seizures, established 
an apartment. They bought fur- 
niture and a second-hand Pon- 
tiac on the installment - plan, 
struggled to get raises at their 
jobs to meet the pa ents, and 
started to have a as 

‘With casualties mountin 
overseas, the draft board call 
him up again in January, 1944 
and put him into 1-A. Tears 
rolling down their eyes, Slovik 
told his bride, “Eighteen months 
ago... they wanted no part of 
me. Now, when I'm a married 
man, with a pregnant wife, and 
all this—now they want me to 
go to the army!” 

Shipped overseas as a replace- 
ment, without any apparent of- 
ficial education or understand- 
ing of his or his nation’s role in 
the war against fascism, he 
wanted only to return home. 
Despondent over his separation 
from his wife, he was worried 
over her miscarriage, her epileptic 
attacks, her inability to work 


The Case-efPet.Slovik 


and her meager dependency al- 
lotment. 

BOTH ARMY documents and 
Huie’s own findings confirm two 
points about the execution of 
Private Slovik. First, denial of | 
clemency was justified by all the 
military reviewing authorities on 
the basis of his alleged criminal 
record, Some -of the officers in- 
terviewed as well as the Gls on 
the firing were given the 
impression that he was a hard- 
ened ‘criminal, And second, that - 
Supreme Headquarters in Eu- 
r pe, and Eisenhower ‘himself, 
ordered the execution as a 
“hoped-for-deterrent” 

it. | 

Just before the 25-year-old 
youth calmly marched out into 
the courtyard to face the firing 
squad, he told an MP sergeant, 
“They just need to make an ex- 
ample out of somebody and I'm 
it. . . . Theyre shooting me for 
bread I stole when I was twelve 
years old.” Not a, word: can be 
found, either in the Army's rec- 
ords of the case or in the talks 
with the officers Huie inter- 
viewed, to dispute’ Private 
Slovik’s last statement. _ 

“The Execution of Private 
Slovik” has been described as 
a tragic story of an individual 
caught in an inner conflict be- 
tween fear and duty.” It is ac- | 
tually a tragic commentary on 
a system which breaks a great 
depression, which in its quest 
for profit builds up a Hitler and 
Nazi armies and can temporarily 

rovide a modicum of happi 

or some only at the e iture 
of the blood of others. 7 
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By CARL HIRSCH 


Bn teg sw 
special characteristic—the party 
in power attempts not merely 
the defeat of opposition parties 
but their extermination. 

Is this trend toward fascism 
showing itself in America to- 
day? Consider these facts: 

® Sen. Jeseph McCarthy 
charges the Democratic Party 
with “treason.” 


® Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell launches the Light- 
foot Case, ool Sara to = 
an entire party and te 

outlaw each of its members. 


— — related = 
open what | me 
greatest political crisis in. ouf na- 


tions history. They.certainly chal- 
lenge all non-fascist Americans 


_ to take a much closer look at 
the mae a issues in the indict- 
ent Claude Lightfoot, the 


Illinois Communist leader. 
The indictment, under a pre- 
viously unused section of the 


Smith Act, makes an accustory 
eneral wg wey about — the 


Party. It goes on to - 


say ag Lightfoot has .been a 
member of that party and should 
therefore be sent to jail for ten 
years. 

The Lightfoot Case is a move 


ND S, unfortunately, is 
no fantasy. The Lightfoot in- 
could itself become 

+ model for ‘similar indict- 
ments of the Democratic Party, 
its leaders, its members. 

For the condemnation of the 
Communist Party in the Light- 
. foot indictment, there need only 
be substituted the public charges 
made by Sen. McCarthy against 
the ‘Democrats. In a series of 
speeches last spring, he refer- 
red to the Democratic Party as 
“the yA of treason” and 
charged the New Deal admin- 
istratation with “20 years . of 
treason.” 

Sen. McCarthy went on . to 


ment which could conceivably 
stand up in today’s hysteria- 
conditioned courts! 

NOR IS ALL this merely the 


based rn 
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personal bombast of one Re- 


publican senator. Last week, 
the ‘staff of the Seriate Republi- 
can Policy Committee, headed 
by Sen. Homer Ferguson of 
Michigan, gave full support to 
the McCarthy accusations. — , 

They issued a report called, 
“The Republican Pursuit of 
American Communists,” which 
covers 20 years. 

It develops the theme that 
“from 1933 on, the New Deal 
Administration was infiltrated 
by Communists.” 

An effort to frame the Demo- 
cratic Party in the courts could 
draw on other “evidence.” As 
the prosecutions of the Commu- 
nists quote fouriders of the par- 
ty, such as Karl Marx, so the 
McCarthyites could hark back 
to the father of the Democratic 
Party, Thomas Jefferson. 

What a case can be made 
against the party of this man 
who held that “a little rebellion 
now and then is a good thing, 
as necessary in the political 
world as storms in the physical.” 

* 


THE outlawing of the Com- 
munist Party would in itself be 
a savage blow against American | 
freedom. But even those who do 


not yet understand the full im- 
port of such a step could well 
understand the threat which is 
being posed against the entire 


political system a8 we - now. 


know it. 

The outlawing of opposition 
parties is only one of many uses 
for the doctrine which the ad- 
ministration is seeking to estab- 
lish in the Lightfoot case. 

But the sweeping and danger- 
ous nature ef this prosecution is 
dramatized by the fact that it 
could be used against a group 
as far removed politically as the 
Democratic Party. Nor would 
the fas cis t drive necessarily 
spare this party because many of 
leaders have fostered ‘and still 
foster the rise of McCarthyism, 

IT was Harry S. Truman who 


| acourately noted that the Me- 
Carthy: charges of “treason” was 


“dug out of the dunghill of Hit- - 


ler’s writings.” Hitler’s exact 


gainst 
mar Republic of “fourteen years 
of shame and:treason.” 

The American: people are now 
confronted with these questions: 
Are the purposes’ of Brownell 
and McCarthy the same as: those 


of Hitler, namely to éstablish 


the unchallen ged power of a 
single fascist party on behalf of 
Big Business? 

And is the Lightfoot case part 


Washington today to provide a 
légal framework for a fascist 
state? 

The Lightfoot indictment has 
enough destructive power in it 
to atomize the freedom edifice 
that the American people have 
been 150 years a-building. 

This case marks a new stage 
in the crisis of American liberty. 


It also signals the need and the |Ppa 


opportunity for a broad mass 
movement with enough scope 


and strength to. smash its evil 
purposes. 


SOUTH BEND. — Studebaker 


workers by a 3-2 margin turned 


down a proposal pushed by the 
Studebaker Corporation and okay- 
ed by the International UAW and 
Local 5 president Louis J. Hor- 
vath, to cut their wages and wors- 
en their working conditions. 
The proposals were made with 
the idea that Studebaker Corp. 
would be enabled to cut the prices, 
sell more cars and thus provide 
more work. 


ae — a week every other 
Ww with an average weekly 
of only $35. gt 
The Studebaker workers, among 
the oldest in union experience in 
UAW-CIO, ‘were evidently alerted 
by the exprience of Toledo Kaiser- 
Willys workers, where union 
agreement to accept a five percent 
y cut and increased work load 
was followed by massive layoffs. 


They doubtless recall past warn-: 
ings’ by Walter Reuther himself 
that workers are not responsible 
v4 the competitive character of 


: 


The workers have been averaging ' 


the industry ed ald GE have 
Ito pay for it. They know that the 
the| UAW constitution states that the 
ts for uniform wages on 


union figh 


a HIGHER level, not lower. 


+ Other contract revisions turned 


down by a huge meeting of 5,000 
| Stud ‘S$ - remaini 10,000 
workers included: stiffening of ‘dis- 
client? clauses, new production 
, meaning increased 
ups, reduction of night and after- 
noon premiums from 10% to 8% 
and 6% respectively; cutting holi- 
aay pay from triple time to dou- 


While asking the workers to 
{take a pay cut of from 15%. to 
120% in the course of shifting from 
incentive to hourly pay, company 
officials sought to prove.that they 
too were nobly ready to tighten 
their belts. 

By-accepting a 20-30% “wage” 
cut, Shelve President H. S. 
Vance went down to the starvation 
rate of $1,963.17 per week. Paul 
Hoffman, chairman of the Board, 


‘dropped to a able weekly 
$1,217.49. * 


| 


AFL Paper Hits 
Hannak. Plan 
Build Big Army 

DETROIT. — The AFL Detroit 
Labor News comments unfayor- 
ably on the proposal of Dr. John 
Hannah for a_ reserve oy of 
7,000,000. 

Says the Labor Nebo “If the 
program as announced by Dr. Han- 
nah of a tremendous mobilization 
and army training of the young 
men of America was designed to 
take them out of the labor market 
as a means of absorbing the un- 
employed, it might have worked. 
But at what expense to millions | 


of our young men 
The Labor News intimates in its 


politicians -got hesitant about the| 
war manpower proposals and are} 
holding them in abeyance. -Dr. 
Hannah, who just resigned as As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense and 
returned to head Michigan State’ 
College, undoubtedly reflected Ad- 
ministration views. 


Prison Inmates Kill 


Guard in Escape Try 
HUNTINGDON, Pa., 
Three inmates of the Pennsylvania 
Training Institution here attacked 
and fatally wounded a guard today 
during an .a t to escape from 
the prison ears oe ective prams: 


state police reported 


- Pastor Warns: Hi 


Too Jailed Commmaite’ 


CHICAGO~A n eminent 


artin. Niemoeller, out- 
German Protestant 


of speeches and 
terviews | 


“We. 


having Communists thrown in 
Tebevers ts ce che nd said, 
since chan my 

* 


THE Rev. Mr. Niemoeller has 


been a:storm center.in Germany | 


for. the 20 years. When he 
finally defied Adolph Hitler in 
1937, he was thrown into a Nazi 
concentration camp; 

Arriving. in Chicago. this 
week, he gave his outspoken 
views on many in a series 
per in- 
“Politicians as well as church- 


men of East and West must 
together,” he rer 
no alternative but to 


the Rev. Niemoeller- also 
hit sharply at official U.S. poli- 
cies for. Germany and Europe. 
He stated his strong opposition | 
to German rearmament and to | 
the oe of a gate 


" WASHINGTON SENATOR GETS BOOED OUT ‘2 


OF COMISKEY PARK—iT’S McCARTHY! 
CHICAGO.—Sen. Jeseph McCarthy will think twice before 
coming to another ball game in Chicago. 


He a 


last Saturday at Comiskey Park, where the White 


Sox were playing the Washington Senators. But there was one Sena-_ 
notice, 


tor of whom the fans took 


of the NAACP has announced the 
launching of a drive to substan-| 
tially increase’ the number of Ne-f 
groes working in the building 
trades industry. 


ly by branch: president, Dr. Harry} 
J. Greene and executive secretary, 
Charles A. Shorter, declared that 


placed in getting Negro journey-, 
men to sponsor Negro youth ‘as 
apprentices in the varies crafts. 


at the door of the lucrative build- 


ing constru¢tion trades for years 
with limited success, since this 


field is generally any to be. 
one of the most difficult 


groes to get into. 


is an estimated 211 Negro jour-. 


? NAACP Begins Job — 
“EE mcs Draft in Craft Unions 


THE PHILADELPHIA branch, side of the jimcrow union set up 


The announcement issued joint- 


gro 
ae ane in a4 Geld—but i 


elfort to. broaden the apprentice- 
ship training is. not successful, 
there will be no Negroes in these 
trades within a few years. 


‘here in Philadelphia. - 


There are a gg re indications of 
journe * 
e 


“special emphasis” would be 


Negroes have been clamoring 


for Ne- 


Press reports indicate that there 


the building; 


army. 
A Fhe lestles of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Pastor Niemoeller urged that | 
Communists be given “the same 
charity due all humans.” He de- | 
nounced those who rejoice to- 
day in the imprisonment of 


Test Ferguson 
By Silence on 
McCorthy'- AFL 


}can 
with doing everything to side- 
track Senator Flanders’ 


vote 


fh h eeslass viaediai ibviels 


By “WILL “PARRY 
BELLINGHAM, Wash. 
N COOS BAY, Ore., ' vier 
AFL - CIO lumber, str 
unity is developing quality 
of tempered steel, they tell the 
tory of the AFL Teamster 
ne. New York City who had 

come west looking for a job. 
The stranger, entering town 
along in _third- week of the 
strike, was about :to ask. directions 
to the AFL Labor Temple when} 


men at 


all wore AFL Lumber & genre, Weer 
Workers buttons, and the teamster 
figured he'd found the righ 8 

“This the Labor Temple?” he 


asked. 
“No,” a striker replied. “This 


is the CIO hall. Youll find the 
Labor Temple seven, eight blocks 
down that way.” 

« 


SCRATCHING his head, = 
teamster followed diréotions. 
as he opened the psc Temple 


door, out spilled a p of 25 
to 30 workers, half Ban LSW 


buttons, half with the of 

membership in the CIO Interna- 

tional Wy cexdevteilions of America. 
‘“What the hell hall is this?” the 

' bewildered t asked. 

“The Labor Temple,” -he. was 


The gearjammer ‘shook his head 
and swore a soft ‘oath. 


Big Strike of 1954, when AFL 
CIO iaid aside~the bitterness 
ears to do battle with as hard- 
Rtn 5 ante Soar oe 
ve nitive : 


down is wages, a modest 

day increase to make up for last 
year's. negotiating fiasco in which 
the two unions, going it alone, 
oe up with no general wage 


er Whether the major fir operator 
associations will continue to hang 
~ tough in ng B aapey refusal to 
make a wage whether the 
lumber workers will wind up 
But the i eget 

ut ey in t for victory 

is there, and that, of course, is the 
close coordination and mutual as- 
sistence from which both unions 
are benefiting. “ 

Talking ns pickets. in Everett 


basic ie walang of Tes need 
for —— action om the 


e| commen 


“We could hate beedstt ta Cenis 


Plan hour ahead if we'd been to-| 


from the start,” a -veteran 
TWA boomman said on the picket- 
line at Everett. on more.” 


Lumber aera remember the 


costly, mutual-raiding that was], 


the most open expression. of en- 
crusted dlferences that date from 


mnel were 


pee The boss. loved _§ it, 
the rank and ‘file paid for it. 

The historic mutual aid pact 
| initialed in Portland this June 
put a period of raiding by formal 
agreement. The no-ra 
been strictly adhered to. . In pd 
although it auld serve no pur- 


pose to spell out the detailed story,| 
one instance is known where the 


rank and file in a local of one of 
Buti the unions petitioned the ‘other 
for a chance to change affiliation— 
and were turned arn flat! 


WHILE THE JOINT waging of 
the strike hes reached different! - 
levels in different areas, ev 
where there is a relaxation “of 
inter-union tensions and a growin 
was! mutual trust. Exchanges of dele- 
gations between meetings of local 
unions are increasingly common. 
Consultation between AFL and 
CIO local strike committees is the 
tule in’ most areas. 

As this is written, ‘the strike is 
entering its seventh week. That 
qualifies as a wr strike in ce? 


areas the situation is 

The top AFL-CI 
policy. committee in Portland, and 
joint bodies on lower levels, have 


= pt on 


iid 2 national CIO. So. did “ey AFL 
Carpenters & Joiners New York 


Council. Down at the community 
level there are evidences of sup- 
ae gto roll in. 

a big. strike, a Jon 
strike, a strike. The 110,000 
lumber ers are carrying the 
battle for ai labor.’ The handful 
vic-| of weak spots at isolated small 
operations are played: up in the 
boss press, but don’t let ‘that fool 
you. The -heart of the strike is 
solid, from Bellingham down into 
California. Douglas fir is .~down,|* 
and as one“ IWA logger from Port 
Angeles put it: — - 


or Hoquiam, Wash., in Coos Bay 
or Springfield, Ore., you find a 


“If it takes all summer, well, 
then it takes all summer!” 


Reveal Tsermegas Faces Sure 
Death If Deported to Greece 


CHICAGO, ~ Irving Friedman, 


Chief Investigator for the Immi-| 


gration Department, ordered the’ 
courtroom cleared of spectators at 


hear Steinberg's evidence. 

Public pressure in protest 
against -jail .conditions has-~ won 
Steve Tsermegas a. special diet. of 
two eggs and two glasses of. milk 


the Steve Tsermegas -hearing here, 
last’ week, because evidence pre- 


Steinberg on, Greek treatment of 
political prisoners was “too inflam- 


matory.” 
Tsermegas, Midwest. represent- 


ative of the Greek-American Trib- 
une, is fighting deportation: to 
Greece under ‘the McCarran Act. 
-He has been: held in Cook County 
Jail without bail since December 
29, 1958. His attorney, Irving 


|daily. He had developed a serious 
sented by ‘Defense Attorney Irving | case of stomach ulcers from: the’ 


jail food. 


Attempt-to_Avert 


Strike, at -A-Plants 
OAK RIDGE; Tenn., Aug. 9.— 
Mediation’ officials held’ ‘confer- 
ences today. to try to avert a 
threatened strike of 4,500 work- 
ers at Oak Ridge and Paducah, 
Ky., plants which produce “urani- 


evidence to prove that Tsermegas 
would: face almost certain death 
if deported to Creede, 


tend Chief a cbs official 


Steinberg, presented ' at Toermeros 


um 935" for atomic bombs. 


clause has} 


Bi 
Ss 
L 
| 


layoffs for “m 


showroom and storage place 
e nation with new cars. | 


will be. the longest 
Production has dropped 

Three; Ford 7 ny “GM in 
percent;. Chrys t. 

the independences, | “U 


‘“< 


II,” 


poles plant, said levolt will be ~ 


“et workers 
plant in Muncie, Local. 499 vice- 


youn our first layoff since World War 
6.| Local 668 in Saginaw, Mich., said: 


“We are very alarmed.” He ex-|j 
| pects -about $,000 laid off at the 


f gee 


weeks, 30 


iat 
Pee 


ed. Chevy 


af 


force totally unable to cope 
the: packed rig fatons. A 
|peal for a $250,000 
Browne, president of grant for relief and for 


deaf ears, 
his second 


president Carl Burham looks’ for 


H. W. 


of GM. 
, Pontiac, from! 


iron fo 
UAW. Local 


lice _ officers, 
blackjacked her, 


bruises on 
face 


reyes, 


forehead, 


year-old mother 


under arrest.” 


truck drive. up 


and insulting remarks. 

The mother, Mrs. Elaine Waddy 
lof the 1900 block of Callowhill! h 
St., who visibly suffered two black/ th 


bruises on the leg above the knee, 
was arrested and charged with 
“assault and battery, aggravated 
assault and battery. by biting, 
hands and feet, resisting arrest and 
disorderly eon. 


THE POLICE arrested Mrs. 
Si Waddy when she went -to the’ 
apartment of a next door neighbor, 
Mrs. Thelma Leatherberry, an 18- 


who was being evicted and “pro- 
tested the eviction . . . with loud 
and profane veusaiiix! diaweusion 


she became physically violent and 
it became necessary to pace her 


Mrs. Waddy’s story is’ that when 
she saw the constable’s moving 


Leatherberry crying and the chil- 
dren screaming, she .entered the 
hallway outside the Leatherberry 
apartment and asked that someone 
hand the’ children out to her. She 


last 


Expectant Mother Says 
Constable Blackjacked Her 


is)By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 
PHILADELPHIA.—A 28-year-old Negro mother of four children, ‘aiid now in her 


fourth month of 


~ 


Monday through her attorney swore out a warrant against 


uttering profane 


her cheeks and 
swollen, large 


of two children 


and heard Mrs. 


HAMMOND, 


Union, 


and strike leader; 


ment in the five-month-old wage damage. 


di 


=, between oe CIO - Gas, 


J piabite 


Striking Maizé Union 
Hit by Company’s 


$200,000 Suit. 
- Tod? — American’ 
‘Maize Products Co, of Hammond, 
Indiana has filed suit asking for 
$200,000. damages from. Local 
210, ©Oil’ Workers 
ClO. American: Maize 
Products workers have been out}} 
on strike since July 22° 

John Bates, local vice-president, 


out-in the damage suit. The com- 
pany, claims that the walkout took. 


Top government mediators in|Place so suddenly that megonyt ) 


Washington failed to get an agree-|was left running, causing 


Chiet purpose A ay Bend 


and where the lived. And finished 


sal in here.” 


her and she told him that. she 
would leave peacefully, he pushed 
again and allegedly said to ‘her: 
“You're .one of these bad ones,’/’ 
and continuing to push her. Therest.” 
expectant mother then pushed the 
\sergeant back and she said that 
he then parca | her in the jaw. 


the fray and stated; “You struck 
the: sergeant,” 
policeman then grabbed her. and 


one of them got a hammerlock|s 
type of grip on her head and she) 2 


Said that Consta 
three officers got her down on the 


floor ‘and began kicking her” in 
the stomach. 


held her by the Pte fy and the 
constable stood on her legs. It was 


pregnancy, 
e-|Constable J. J.. Gillman, pes block of Pony Ave., whom she alleges, along with.two po- 
a ae that a police sergeant then while standing on her legs, she said 


that the constable shouted at her, 

“This is the way all you N-—r 

B---s should be treated. If I had 

no}my gun, I would blow your brains 
out ‘ 


When neighbors came in to find 
out what was happening, she said 
that when she attempted to tell 
then the police sergeant shouted, 

‘Shut up B-—h, youre under ar- 


questioned her as to. her presence 


telling her to “Get 
here, you have no 


uestions b 
ll vail cut of. 


The police sergeant then pushed 


* 


MRS. WADDY was. then hustled 
into a police van and she reported 
that when she begged the sergeant: 
to release the pressure on her-arm, 
he replied: “I'll break it for you.” 

se the ne Buttonwood . 
police stdtion the young mother 
nee the press that she was 

ped by one of the patrolman 
= fingerprinted and mugged and 
later released on a $600 bond. 

After leaving the police station 
Mrs. Waddy with an attomey ap- 
peared at the office of Police Com- 
missioner Gibbons where she was 
advised that the commissioner 
would ~ conduct - an investigation 
into the case. 


“Mrs. Waddy is under a doctor’s 
care. 


ANOTHER reat then entered 


she said. 
According. to. Mrs. Waddy, both 


en bit him. 
It was at that point Mrs. Wadd 
le Gillman too 


blackjack to her head and. the’ 


She said that one policeman 


~~ - | 
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International’ 


has ‘been ‘singled 
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A \ Short Country Vacation is a Welcome 


Treat! 


But to Really Enjoy Ie 
— Have — 


THE WORKER & 


DAILY WORKER ) 
_ Follow You On Your Vacaticn! 


" SPECIAL VACATION OFFER: 


One month --------- pare ad 2.00 


—— -—— — . 
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w to Block Peril 


the Senate has just passed a Me- 


As we go to press: 


Carthyite, fascist bill to ¢ to outlaw the Chatalaatie Party 


shackle trade unions through registration. Republicans and. 
Democrats ganged up in a measure which is clearly in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, in their efforts to appease the evil 
forces of Sen. Joseph McCarthy and the movement he repre- 
“sents. | 
-- There is still time to avert this peril to our nation if the 
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A Year-Round Fight 
For Truth in the News 


By MAX GORDON 


WERE INITIATING this weekend a program to step 
up circulation of both The Worker and Daily Worker, de- 
vised by a conference of representatives of Worker groups 


in 15 
states. 


The conference, held early this 
week, determined that rapid ex- 
pansion of the readership of both 
papers was essential both to de- 

op a more effective election 
campaign in behalf of peace, 
progress and democracy; and: to 
save the lives of The Worker and 
Daily Worker. It is no secret to 
our readers that both ‘papers are 


in desperate financial shape. 


This is not a drive. Rather, it 
is an effort to develop a battle 
for circulation all-year-round, with 


eastern and midwestern.” 


the annual drive as part of this 
battle. 

Among other things, the con- 
ference decided that it was both 
possible and necessary to build at 
once a body of 400 Worker build- 
ers throughout the land, who 
would devote themselves to dis- 
tribution and promotion of the 
papers. . 


EACH STATE present under- 
took to get a stated number of 
volunteers to make up this group 


(Continued on Page 13) 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Are the Brownies 


lions of Americans, 


and to 


tion. 


“people, and especialy the trade unions recognize the aol 
~ and ACT NOW. 
} Wire, write to your own nen and to House 
Majority Leader Joseph Martin, to House Democratic leader 
‘Sam Rayburn. Urge them to reject the Senate bill outlawing 
the Communist _ and wiveiGiatn unions through registra- 


VITO MARCANTONIO — 1902-1954 


A Tribune of the People Dies 


By ROB F. HALL 


THE NEWS came over the wire service ticker in our office Monday morning. 
The little bell tinkled to announce that this was an important bulletin and then the 
machine methodically tapped out the heartbreaking tiding that a man had collapsed 


and died on the rainswept side- 
walks of lower Broadway and 
that he had been identified as 
Vito Marcantonio, the former 
congressman. 


There is no feeling, almost 
no humanity, in these_ terse 
news agencv items. They are 
merely words in purple ink 
on yellow paper. But for mil- 
whether 
they lived in the 18th Congres- 
sional district of. New York 
where -Marcantonio was born 


and which he i Beg sO 


eflectively, or whether they 
lived in Chicago or San Fran- 
cismo, the passing of this tri- 
bune of the people came with 
an awful and tragic impact. 
And for additional millions 
throughout the nation who were 
unfamiliar with Marcantonio’s 
record, his death will also have 
consequences for thus there has 
ad from the political scene 
at a highly crucial moment in 
our history a non-Communist 
progressive who symbolized 
what our country needs most 
today—a fighting, militant coali- 


‘tion of labor and the people 


against McCarthyism and war. 
* 


THIS, I am confident, is the 
verdict which history will write 
on the life of Vito Marcantonio. 
And therefore the personal loss 
which I and others who knew 
and worked with Marc feel is 
more than a personal loss, That 
is why those who were asso- 
ciated with Marcantonio in the 
many, many battles he fought, 
in turbulent political campaigns, 
in street corner meetings, or in 
the halls of Congress, loved and 


honored him. 


I think the crowning episode 
in Marcantonio’s career, and the 
one which revealed most clear 
his courage and his farsigh 
ness, ¢ame on the afternoon of 
June 27, 1950. At noen on that 
day, President Truman's press 
secretary had ealled us. corre- 
spondents in to distribute the 
President's statement sending 
U. S. sea and air forces into the 
war against the Korean people. 


A few minutes later House 
majority leader McCormack 


ee ck 
See Page 12 for Picture 


Story of Marcantonio’s Life 
ee ae _f 


rose in Congress to read this 
awful statement, pregnant with 
danger to our country and the 
world, to the hushed chamber. 
When he concluded, Vito Marc- 
antonio, “the gentleman from 
New York” as * aaa Rayburn 
addressed him, took the floor. 


Standing alone before this 
hostile body, Marcantonio said 
that Truman had the 
powers of Congress by declar- 
ing war without its consent. He 
had embarked our nation on a 
“disastrous course” and that 
“the American people will not 
want this action when they have 


time to think it over... . I know ~° 


they will thrust through this ter- 
rible dark cloud of war. ... 
The beating of the war drums 
may drown out all reason for a 
while but there will be an 
awakening. ... And as for my- 


_self I cannot in good conscience 


temporize or accept with si- 
lence those things which I be- 
lieve to be against the best in- 
terests of the people and the 


nation.” P 
* 


LATER a verse from. the 
Book of Maccabees came to me. 
“With the God of Heaven,” it 
said, “it is all one to deliver 
with a great multitude or a 
small company, for the victory 
of the battle standeth not in the 
multitude of an host.” Marc in- 
deed stood with a “small: com- 
pany’ that day, and for his 
courageous stand the powerful 
enemies of peace and progress, 
with the New York press as 
their spokesman, maneuvered 
the Republican-Democratic-Lib- “ 
eral party gangup which pre- 
vented his return to Congress. 


But eventually “the great 
multitude” found its way to 
the truth, ‘and the final victory 
lay with Marcantonio -when, 
three years later, public senti- 
ment forced our government to 
agree to a cease-fire in the tents 
at Panmunjom. 


So often have I seen Marc 
stand alone and fight a losing 
battle that I almost forget, at 
times, that one of his greatest 
talents was the ability to forge 
tity around burning issues and 
bring Ee pressure to bear on 
his colleagues in suck a way as 
to guarantee victories for ~ 
people. 

Twice he led the House to 
the defeat of the Dixiecrat bloc 
in passing bills to abolish the 


(Continued on Page: 2) 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


LAWRENCE J. FENLON, of Illinois, is the former 
commander of the American Legion in that state. He 
has two daughters who are Girl Scouts and when his 
comrades of the Legion last | 
week, by unanimous voice vote, 
blasted the little girls’ organiza- 
tion for being under subversive living room all this time and he 
or alien influences, you could had been none the wiser. 


detect the note _* 
of paternal an- ONE CAN SYMPATHIZE 


guish which with the women who are at the 
crept . through head of the Girl Scouts, for they 
the lines as are in no enviable position. Mrs. 
they came @ Roy F. Layton, the national 
over the wires. president; instantly repudiated 

OES er errowy additional charges that the Girl 
can awe get?” @ Scout publications have _re- 
this veteran viewed works by Communist 
asked. It is a authors. To the best of her 


uestion~ that berated knowledge, she «said, it had 
» Be the country, and one meyer happened nor did she 
which most people would agree intend it to happen. She gave 


is a good question-this midsum- the press a brief summary: of 
mer a 1954. the way the Board of Directors 


*, View the matter. “Each book” 
iad beats aan z the directors said, “should be 
place of the Girl Scouts in his judged on the merit of its con- 
Seieiintiand: “and now, under = ‘€"t ‘—which is the beginning 


of a rational reply, but Mrs. . | 
the resolution that was adopted, Te yon’ sensi Pgteelegce ke 


mies he be expelled:if he con- 
‘to- harbor themrin the par- oe th: i wgte ote be 
lor These ‘are truly dangerous P*° . iG # 
times, it is so difficult to tell a . P®™$°? known to us to stand for | 
subversive from a Girl Scout 2, Philosophy or ideology incon-. } coe 
‘nowadays that a man. cait go sistent with the Constitution of | PN 
der the U. S, or in contravention of 


oe ‘The former comman é jGongressional. — enactment, WR ung endapilgh . Mooney bu y 


American Legion in 
great state: of : Winois: had ‘ne: -\¥+(Continued on Rage; 11) - 
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allowing these little Americans 
in pigtails to conspire in his 


From 12:30 
until 11:30 -oclock that night, 
and from 9 a tar tens 
after 11 p.m., they passed before 
the ber te the small Giordano 
funeral parlor on First Ave. near 


115 St. at the rate of about 1,000) 


sands were on hand Thursday morning, as the funeral of Vito Marcantonio got underway. 
p.m. noon Tuesday : 


into Chicago's City Hall to view 
the bod Cermak, | 
bullet intend- 
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Through Reporters’ Eyes 


sare salnicale not ea as : 
arc, } or 3 
No, they would not talk officially. - 
No, they could not offer these. 
for the press. McCarth 
rotted thei 
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WE .TALKED with veteran 
observers of the political, social — 


ed to public office in the United 
States, whose. City Council vic- 


& 


ca 
3 


story. Many years j 
most of this nei was on 
home relief, three men came in| } 
here to my store. I didn't recog- 


s 
. 


: 


7; 


io| business. They could see I had no 
jack-|space to spare. They started out, 


nize Marcantonio. 
“They had three bushel- baskets 


in my store for a little while. I 
said no, I wasn't in the storage 


en the little one came back. He 


and asked if they could leave two} . 


“Maybe I didn’t 
lot he stood for but by God he 
did stand for ing. That's 
more than I can say the 
leaders in my own party.” 


best Pete, LaGuardia, } | 


what a triumvirate!” 


“He was smartest political 
fi in New York, If he want- 
to he could have gone way, 
way up—who knows how far. But 
Mare principle, he wouldn’t 
give it up for any political am- 
bition.” 
“He never stopped moving. 
The man was like a flame.” 


“There'll never be another 


ishi to enter bare-headed, 
while others fingered rosaries. 

or eiecdaie ir tie tes 
wept as y tu 
from the bier, more often than 
not crossing themselves, and many 


still wept, unseeing, as walk- 
ed away from the witha down 
the sidewalk. 
Probably never had the death 
of one public copebleag eons as 
Y persons w im - 
and felt in his death a 
loss as well as public 


Jasked if I knew who he was. He 


said he was Marcantonio, and they 
for the most part, had surround-|were taking food to families, be- 
ed Marc when he appeared at a|cause if they didn’t, who would? 
street-corner meeting on Madison! “Then they came back,” he said 
Ave., told them of their club and 


slowly, and his face was radiant, 
extracted a promise of uniforms|“and Marcantonio, he put that 
and bats. mi 


heavy bushel basket of food on 

his back. and walked out, and I 

IN MANY of the shops in the| watched him go into a house. What 

East Harlem community, and in/other politicians:in the whole city 

tenement apartment windows and|of New York would carry a bushel 

on the of hall doors were) basket of food up tenement stairs 
signs read simply, “Weito a hungry family?” 

B wreaths * 


Mourn Our Loss.” 
BY NIGHTFALL Tuesday the 


appeared in other windows. 
And in buses, in shops and in /floral tributes overflowed the chap- 
el and extended out onto the side- 


sidewalk gatherings through the 
# walk. It was estimated they would 


area, wherever conversation 
| could be overheard, there was/fill at least ten cars. Many have 
names of donors in gold letters on 


talk of Marcantonio, and sorrow- 

ful headshaking over the decision ribbons and ties of silken gauze— 
of Cardinal Spellman. to prevent|most of them names of Italian fam- 
his having a Catholic funeral and/ilies, some of them prominent) . 


burial. tradespeople of the area. 
In the evening law associates, 


Tammany politicians, well-known) 
progressives, and a few notables 
such as Rep. Arthur Klein, made 
their way to the bier. But they 
were overshadowed in the = 

(Continued on Page 15) 


his childhood days in East Har- 
lem when he would swim in the 


jump in to clear away the mess.” 
She thought Marc's childhood 
story was symbolic of ‘his life. 
“He always dove in first, fear> 
lessly, to clear away the debris 
for others.” | 7 
* 


YES, it is an end of an-era— 
the era of a Marcantonio whose 
achievements and struggles, 
whose victories and defeat, whose 
“Mr. Spéaker, I vote’. . .” are 
imperishable landmarks towards 
a peaceful, democratic, bounti- 
ful America. The kind of an 
America for which ‘Marc lived 
and died! 5 : 

'. (Editor’s Note: Michael Singer 
now goes on vacation. His col- 
umn will reappear Sept. 5). 


Reporters who had covered the 
funeral of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
recalled the crowds massed alon 
the streets of Washington, ar 
3 little crowds — in the 
night at villages along the route 
to Hyde Park to see the funeral 
train passin But though thev 
felt berea anid lost, FDR had 
been a radio voice, a-face, known 
from parades, but not a man to 
whom they could go to with their 
problems, not their own “Mare,” 
who listened, and then acted for 
them. ‘ . : 

THE CROWDS who I saw in 


1933 streaming through long hours 


A Tribune of the People Passes _ 


MARCANTONIO 


in his own district than 90 percent;contribution to American politi- | my opinion, Marc's death is a se- 
of his colleagues. For when Marc} cal life, for he realized that the} rious blow to this movement. 
left Washington by plane  late| fight for them was the fight for; But it need not be the disaster 
_|Thursday or Friday he hurried to|the common people everywhere. that the big capitalist papers and 
that populous neighborhood in the; Next to America, Marc loved/the reigning political bigshots ho 
East Harlem - Yorkville  section|Italy, the original home of hislet. willbe. For’ thees of ee whe 
where he was born and lived all/people, and though he never saw|loved and honored Marc, who 
| his life: cole eges Sieg eay men + cur steadied ac EO 
. _|mey he used to those ear peace progress whi 

His fether and mother, Aae:set-) 2° hours when a sleepless ted, can draw the Jessors 


ich Marc would want drawn 


his life. a ie 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 
li-tax which failed to become 
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(Taft-Hartley) bill in the House, 
only to have his for 
labor undone in the Senate. — 
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soceese: by George Morris 


Runaway Evil Still. 
To Be Tackled By Labor 


THE TREND of plant shut-- 


downs or runaways to non- 

union areas has become so wide- 

“een in recent months that 
mere announcemeént of the 

“plan to move , 

has become a 

problem for he Ts 

plant manage- F.io8 

ment. Business Ba.eo 

week (July 31) 

considered the + 


e 
problem of 
sufficient’ im- 
portance to 
warranta 
lengthy article 
of ering.em- : 
loyers some tips on how to 
this “delicate job,” and 
how to break the news gently.” 
The magazine, giving a bad 
example, tells of a company that 
didn’t take into account an ad- 
vance “ m” so the news 
doesn't leak out and become -.a 
subject of bad publicity for the 
company. “Production ‘has all 
but ceased” inthe case of that 
plant, Business Week. notes. 


On the other hand there was 
a beautiful bit of “timing” by 
management at the Yerkes, N.Y. 
plant of du Pont. In such cases, 
says Business Week, “closing has 
been handled with the intricate 
timing of an air-land-sea combat 
operation.” 

The news is broken at once 
to all, even those close to man- 
agement; severance pay allow- 

, ances and the company's offer 
to help get jobs (mainly by let- 
ters of recommendation), etc., 
should all be spilled out at once. 


* 


WHILE the employers are 
perfecting their technique of an- 
nouncing a shutdown, there is 
as yet little evidence of an or- 
— and united effort in the 

bor movement to combat the 
runaway evil. Last year the 

_ AFL's executive council an- 
nounced with some fanfare that 
its su of the strikers at the 
Hat Corporation of America at 
Norwalk was the start of a “na- 
tional drive” against the run- 
away menace. We have yet to 
see the “drive.” We have had 
similar declarations from the 
CIO, with like results. 


- Meanwhile the runaway men- 
ace is expanding and is taking 
on many forms, Giant enter- 
prises which are moving include 
the Alexander Smith carpet 
sworks of Yonkers; American 
Safety Razor of Brooklyn; Hud- 
son Motor of Detroit; Motor 
Products of Marion, Ohio; du 
Ponts in Yerkes, N.Y.; and West- 
inghouse Meter of Newark. 


But each union, when hit, wor- 


ries about its own trouble as_ 


though an embarassing sickness 
hit someone in the family and 
it is the business of nobody 
else. 

In- some cases the runaway 
evil is forcing unions to have 
nationwide strikes, as in the 
Goodyear walkout of 23,000 
workers in 10 plants, now five 
weeks old. The basic issue there 
is the demand that the company 
equalize the pay. of all its plants 
and stop the practice of moving 


operations from Akron to plants 


in areas where labor is cheaper 
and unionism. weaker. 

leet a 
UNIONS . in 


THE General 


Electric and Westinghouse are 


up against the same problem. 


’ Westinghouse has just put into 


operation its new giant $10,000,- 
000 plant in Raleigh, N. C. 
the operations of Newark’s 


Meter and other plants in the 


north are being transferred. - 

The manager of that new 
plant, assured the Raleigh Civic 
Club that the plant will be so 
operated that the workers 
“won't need a union” and that 
the company imtends to resist 
unionism in every possible way. 

No doubt there is enough 
“right to work” legislation in 
this southern state to give West- 
inghouse some _ confidence. 
Meanwhile, half of the workers 
of the Newark plant are dis- 
missed and the rest are count- 
ing the weeks. 

Unfortunately, the shutdown 
of plants is becoming accepted 
in many union circles as a mat- 
ter of course. It is most often 
taken for granted that nothing 
can be done about it. : 

Nevertheless, for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers 
affected, those “gentle,” “deli- 
cate” announcements referred 
to by Business Week hit with 
the force of an A-bomb. 

Workers who have been led 
to believe that they are secure 
and can count on a pay enve- 
lope from which to pay install- 
ments on homes, cars, educa- 
tion for children, a baby still to 
be born, for a needed operation 
or a dental bill, are suddenly 
told it’s all off. The situation 
is especially tragic for those in 


upper age brackets who count 


another year or two to quali- 


job. right” which the. employer 
cannot. i . It a t 
official labor has so we Pay 
right” for a pittance—a few dol- 
lars of severance pay. 

Isn’t it time to re-evaluate the 
worth of that right? And isnt 
it time the principle were set 

o chooses to 


if his debt to worker is set 
closer to what a job is reall 
worth, the employer wouldnt 
be so eager to move. 

The second important meas- 
ure to combat the runaway evil, 
is’ nem | far too little at- 
tention from labor. That is the 
demand for an increase in the 


" 


By JOHN PIERPONT 


iow big ones eat the little 
ones. That's the law of the 
“free enterprise” jungle, and 
the big ones are gorging them- 
selves today. In recent weeks, 
the Wall Street racing forms have 
been filled with news of mer- 
gers—mergers horizontal, vertical 
and slantwise — sometimes spelled 
M-U-R-D-E-R. It is good news for 
the big ones, but had news for the 
little ones, including smaller stock- 
holders, inde ent companies 
and, inevitably, consumers and 
working people. 

Here is a casualty report on re- 
cent bushwhackings in various in- 


dustries. 
AUTO 


THE MOST striking develop- 
ment toward monopoly has, of 
course, been in the auto industry. 
A generation ago, there were a 
score of producers; by this Labor 
Day, when Studebaker and Pack- 
ard are to merge, there will be six. 
Actually, this is an exaggeration 
so far this year, the Big Three— 
General Motors, Ford and Chry- 
sler—have produced and sold 95 
rcent of all new cars, And Chrys- 
has lagged so far behind the 
others that Detroit wits-cal] them 
the Big Two-and-a-Half. 
In this situation, the panic is. real 
among the “independents.” The 
word is out that Willys Motors, 
product of the Kaiser-Willys mer- 
ger of a little more than a year 
ago, is up for sale. Edgar Kaiser 
publicly regretted, but did not 
deny the rumors, As of now, all his 
plants are idle except the ore 
making jeeps and trucks, 
The New York Times, in a De- 
troit dispatch July 12, noted that 
“further amalgamation is generally 
accepted in automobile circles as 
inevitable.” One motive, of course, 
is economy in the face of shrinking 
markets. Thus, American Motors 


assembly line and moved: the op- 
eration to the Nash di 


fr 
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TAK COLLECTIONS 


| 


fication, and it means that while 
workers may lose their jobs in one 
shop or another after fears of serv- 
ice, management aims to survive. 
As their competitors vanish, it 
may be imagined that the heads 
of the Big ee shed few tears. 
Some years back, a GM executive 


wrote a pamphlet praising the 
hachonalioned depression as a 
time of opportunity. In the phrase 
of the hucksters, the current shake- 
out is “separating the men from 
the boys.” The production race of 
1 was no sporting event; it 
was a drive to murder competition. 
The manufacturers forced their 
dealers to move the cars, even at 
heavy discounts, and weak dealers 
and weak companies perished. 
Meanwhile, the Big Three pushed 
“automation,” the elimination of 
jobs, to get set for the new round 
of 1955. 


* 


and other costs reduced, it would 
be logical to expect the auto 
makers to cut prices. Are you kid- 
ding? An Associated Press story 
out of typed am 24 said not 
prices, but production would be 
reduced. In fact, the cost of a 
1955 model will be higher, the 
story said, because dealers would 
stop granting those “exorbitant 
trade-ins” on the old family car. 


STEEL 


Merger--Sometimes 


Spelled MURDER 


had, for a price. In fact, it’s cone 
sidering an offer. 


U. S. Steel, as it happens, made 


only $93,851,114 profit in the first 
six months of this year after taxes. 
Its good friends in Washington cut 
its taxes from $187,000,000 in the 
first half of 1958 to $94,000,000 
this time—almost in half. Chairman 
Benjamin Fairless boasted that the - 


of profit on sales was 


mes 
steadily rising—before he raised 


prices. 


It is interesting how all the steel 


companies raised prices in unison— 
no exceptions. Some light on this 
curious occurrence in our free en- 
terprise system is cast*by a little- 
noted suit filed by the defunct Sun- 
bury (Pa.) Wire Rope Manufactur- 
ing Co. against nine top steel com- 
panies on May 28. The deceased 
asked $7,775,000 for the “preda- 
tory siamo that oe it out of 

i fused to 
WITH SALES down and taxes!coctinn to the high pe 


prices bid” 


by the nine companies on defense 
contracts. 


As the United Press reported it, 


“The company said that in 1952 | 
it was “specifically warned by 
U. S. Steel and Youngstown’ that 
it would be wrecked if it con- 
tinued to bid for government con- 
tracts.” 


Sunbury didn’t play it smart 


and, according: to its complaint, 
the big boys ordered their cus- 


A PERFECT EXAMPLE of this tomers to stop dealing with Sun- 


not logical, but typically monopo- 
listic attitude is in the steel indus- 
try. Production is now down to 
about 65 percent of capacity from 


bury, “under the threat that they 
would be deprived of other steel 
products and patronage.” 


And that was the end of Sun- 


more than 100 percent a little bury Wire Rope. 


more than a year ago, -but prices 
have gone up. Higher wages? .Ba- 
loney. The productivity of the 
new plants and tax breaks have 
enabled the steel. industry to make 
as much money on less output. So 
that’s how it's gonna be. — 

In this industry; incidentally the 
rumored merger of Bethlehem and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube has 
been confirmed, Follansbee Steel 
has let it known that it can be 


TEXTILES 
THE SCENE in the textile in- 


dustry these past-months has been 
something out of Mickey Spillane. 
‘One of the gorier skirmishes‘ has 
been over the still-warm bod 
the American Woolen Co., which 
a few years a 
ter-billion-dollar business but is 
now. losing m 

hefty capital fun 


of 
Oo was doing a quar- 


. It still has a 
of $25,000,000 
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or so and a net of woolen mills, 
which is why various banker-tex- 
tile combines have been fighting 
for control. The winner appears to 
be ‘Textron, -Inc., the textile holding 
company. Its boss, Royal Little, is 
said to plan to close still more of 
the mills and move some of the 


_Joperation down South. A number 


further mergers involving Wool- 
en have been rumored. t will 
happen to the $25,000,000 is any- 
body's guess, _ : 
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es a CP Policy on Elections 
sey 1S ne ss RE ROTI, ES, 6 oe Following-’ spirited public rally the Communist Party demonstrated in a three-day . 
yetot ee rn os any national election conference attended by 150 delegates from 24 states that it will be a major 
the Senate is preparing to take up the —e of anti- 
labor, anti-Communist bills which it believes the Repub- 
lican Party needs in the upcoming election campaign. It 
is taking this step despite the sober warning of two very 
conservative supporters of the GOP and President Eisen- 
hower—the New York Times and the Wall Street Journal. 
The Times (Aug. 11) deplored the action of Con- 
s in ing unanimously, without debate, Sen. Wel- 
ers bill to require organizations designated as _Un- 
American by the Subversive Activities Control Board to 
register their printing equipment and mi ma- 
chines, a measure which was quickly signed into law by 
Eisenhower. 
The Wall Street Journal (Aug. 10) “questioned the 
wisdom” of that Jaw and pointed out that it violates the 
First Amendment of the titution which denies Con- 
gress the right to abridge freedom of the press. 
The Times commended the House Judiciary com- 
mittee for avoiding similar reckless action in the case 
of two such anti-Communist bills—one of them a meas- 
ure to “screen” workers employed in industrial plants— 
when it declined to report them and set up a committee 
to investigate further. 
“Various other bills, including some sponsored b 
the Administration,” said the Times, “have aroused ieinal 
ly grave doubts in respect to their ultimate effect on civil 
_ liberties of all Americans.” 
This conservative paper therefore pleads with Con- 
ess to avoid “hasty enactment of laws in thjs delicate 
eld.” For, as the Wall Street Journal says, “such laws 
could conceivably more endanger that Constitution than 
thwart the evil. ? 


These are significant words of caution, but they will 
not impress the leadership of Congress, on both the Re- 
publican and Democratic sides of the aisle, unless they 
are matched and strengthened, by the voice of the peo- 
ple. The politicians, are hunting votes by their hysteri- 
cal drive for unconstitutional measures. The people, and 
especially the unions, must serve notice that they can- 
not win those votes through the suppression of civil lib- 
erties and the rape of the Bill of Rights. Send YOUR 
telegram to YOUR Congressman and Senator today. 


SIGN FOR GURLEY FLYNN 


VOTERS in the 24th Congressional District in the 
Bronx will be offered an opportunity given to few Amer- 
icans in the elections this fall. 

They will be able to vote for a congressional candi- 
date who comes of the workingclass, whose entire life has 
been bound up with the struggles and sufferings of the 
workingelass, and whose outlook and program is shaped 
completely by its deepest needs and desires. 

We are referring to the candidacy of Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn, Communist leader and columnist for the Daily 

-Worker, who will run in the district as candidate of the 
independent Peoples Rights Party. 

The meaning of her candidacy, however, goes far be- 
yond the limits of the 24th District. As a candidate, she 
will present a forthright anti-imperialist, anti-monopoly 
program for peace, one truly basing itself on the inde- 
pendence of all peoples, including their right to choose gov- 

: eee based on their desires and not on those of Wall 
treet. 

She will be able to expose McCarthyism not just as an 
impolite method, but as the fascist menace which it is. 

Her program will be geared to the economic needs of 
the workers, and will advance the struggle against jimcrow 
and anti-Semitism. 

As a Communist leader, herself a victim of persecution 
facing jail for her militant defense of peace and democ- 
racy, she will be ially in a position to combat the Big 
Lie, first promoted Hitler , that Communists are “aggres- 
sors’ or “traitors” or believers in force’ and violence. 


This is particularl 
voke war and MeCarth 
did Hitler, to divide 


an d‘all 
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‘jort on the 1954 elections submit- 
| ted by 


factor in the fight on McCarthyism. American labor at the grass r 


with dissatisfation against war, 
against economic récession and 
the American brand of fascism 
which bears McCarthy’s name. | 
So the conference which met 
in New York: 

© Adopted the main policy re- 


bor, farm and Negro 
said. 


elements of a large-scale Demo- 
atic vi ji November,” I 
Pettis Perry, member of the = = 
Party's National Committee; 

_ @ Ratified a new program of 
the Communist Party after a re- 


by Betty Gannett; 

ae dasa! proposals made by 
National Committee member Eliz- 
abeth Gurley Flynn for stepping 
up the amnesty campaign for poli- 
tical prisoners, expanding it to the 
proportions achieved in the post- 
World War I drive that won Presi- 
dent Harding’s pardon of Eugene 
Victor Debs; | 

® Endorsed the candidacy for 
Congress .of Miss Flynn in the 
94th District,- Bronx, and Charles 
Nusser, candidate for Ceunty 
Freeholder in-Essex County, N.J., 
and urged that other Communists 


be placed in ae 


PERRY DECLARED that there 
was a “deep-going dissatisfaction 
with the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion” which would reflect itself in 
the Fall elections and was already 
discernible in the primaries. 

“The 1952 illusions in Ejisen-' 


hower’s peace dema have 
been weakened by on events as 


Democratic Party 
learned the lessons of 1952 and 


tion’s war 
lation to McCarth 
* 


there is a national. demand for 
reassessment of American foreign 
policy and a “wi fear of 
the Knowland-Radford clique and 
their advocacy of a McCarthyite 
uly « ‘actiasat uphena oi dan 

a upsurge in Apri 
prevented the administration from 


carrying through large-scale inter- 
vention in sae rates Perry said. 
He urged support for all those 


who back the movement for co- 
existence and negotiations, for ad- 
mission of Peoples’ China into the 
United Nations and for extension 
of East-West trade. 

On the domestic front Perry 
called for a national anti-depres- 
sion program including raising the 
minimum wage, 100 percent parity 
for farmers, increase of tax exemp- 
tion to $1,000 and a Federa!ly-. 

financed school, housing and hos-| 
the mass upsurge against interven- 


‘ee a 
pital building 3 

menace, the. defeat of Secretary iday is opposed to Senator Mc-' 
of State Dulles’ attempt to pre-'Carthy, Perry said, but the anti- 
vent the Geneva settlement, and McCarthy forces are  disunited. 
the failure of the ‘massive retalia- |The quarrel of many is large 
tion policy,’ said Perry. McCarthy rather than with McCar-| 
“The illusion, among independ- |thyism, ‘but a growing number are! 
ent and liberal voters that Eisen-|beginning “to challenge the big lie 
hower is a barrier to McCarthyism of ‘Soviet aggression’ and ‘Commu-' 
has been dissipated by the revela-|nist conspiracies’ upon which the 
tion of administration appeasement /McCarthyite fascist drive is prem-| 
of McCarthyism as shown in the)ised.” | 
Army-McCarthy ee by the 
Oppenheimer case, ow- 
ers endorsement of the McCar- 
thyite Joseph T. Meek in Illinois 
and the embracing of McCarthy- 
ism typified by Attorney General 
Brownell’s repressive program,” 
Perry continued. 

“The refusal of the administra- 
tion to take remedial action in the 
face of the growing problem of 


unemployment and declining farm 


Hailing the Supreme Court de-| 
cision. ing jimcrow in schools 
as : us new) 
growth in the Negro liberation. 
a Perry called for A. 

ide campaign to implement 
court decision, to adopt Federal, 
State and local Fair Employment 
rractices laws and to win frepre- 
sentative for the Negro people at 
levels of governmental life. 
REPORTING on the Draft Pro- 


incomes, has further alienated la- ee. 
voters,” he "3 


challenged neither the administra- 7 


nor its capitu- ge t 
» ne 
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Stating that the result is a situa- ‘ 
tion that contains potentially the 3 


because the leaders of + 
have not @ 


ee 


PERRY POINTED out that & 


gram of the Communist Party, 
Betty Gannett said that 650,000 
copies had been distributed and 
widely discussed throughout the 
nation. The conference approved 
her proposal to print 350,000 
copies of the final program, bring- 
ing the total distribution to one 
million. | 

Miss Flynn, whose 64th birth- 
day was celebrated at the con- 
ference Saturday, spoke of the 
need for increasing the fight to - 
free eae prisone ty in peace 4 
try. S$ icularly urg 
need for wiletieg the fight to free 
Eugene Dennis, general secretary 
of the Communist Party, former 
City Councilman Benjamin J. 
Davis, and others imprisoned un- 


ly with'der the Smith Act for advocacy of 


their ideas, | 
“This struggle,” she warned, “is 

not the problem of the Commu- 

nists alone, It is the problem of all 


Americans, whatever their attitude 


toward Communism, who believe 
in the Bill of Rights. 

“Destroy the legal rights of the 
Communists and the Communist 
Party and you are on the road to 
the destruction of the rights of all 
Americans. That is the bittér lesson 
of Nazi Germany. That is the les- 
son all Americans must learn. 

“That's why this amnesty drive 
must win the support of millions 
of Americans, especially in the 
labor movement, regardless of 
their political affiliations.” 


Taylor Wins Idaho 


Idaho last Tuesday conformed with the pattern which was 
mary 


Primary 


NOMINATION of Glen H. Taylor as Democratic candidate for Senator from. 


making itself evident in pri- 


elections throughout the country. That pattern was a marked trend of popular 


support for candidates who ex- 
pressed opposition to McCarthy- é 
; | criticizing the economic policies 
mg of the Eisenhower administration, 
& and who identified themselves in 
one way or another with liberal-; 
ism. 
e In Michigan, the trend was ex- 
= me pressed in the nomination of 
| ae Charles Diggs for Congress on the 


@! iy Gene 2» 
y Pras 


he 


ism, who were most vigorous in |to farmérs and farm problems, He 


told his audiences that he was 
“a a practically everything the 
Administration has done.” 

His opponent, Claude J.. Bur- 
tenshaw, had tried to make polit- 
ical capital out of Taylor’s nomi- 
nation jn 1948 as the vice presi- 
dential candidate of the 
ive Party on the Wallace ticket. 


’ Foreign Army 
Follow Up Another? 


By DENNIS OGDEN - (80,000 troops in the Canal Zone 
LONDON (by mail) on the eve of the new a t 
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In postwar years, the Egyptia n 

“wie holds Egypt holds people's demand for the complete 
the Middle East,” de- = 

| wy British troops has become more 

Britain s Imperial General carrying-through of a compromise 
Now, after negotiations in which Labour Foreign Minister, and the 
Jefferson Caffery, U.S. Ambagsador|then Egyptian Premier Sidky in 
est broker,” British troops are to 7 
quit Egypt and the Suez. Canal 


and unconditional withdrawal of 
clared Field Marshal Sir Wil- ape ae 
Staff, four years ago. \treaty initialled by Ernest Bevin, 
in Cairo; played the role of “hon-'the autumn of 1946, 
Zone. 


to 


ears. 


ded: to “restore order” during 
a national uprising against a, pup- 


pet ruler in 1882. 

“As soon as order is restored. 
we will withdraw,” promised. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. 

But as one reference book notes 
with unconscious irony, “the Brit- 


ish Expeditionary Force sent to 
quell the rebellion of 1882 re-|methods of Malaya and Kenya— 


mained in the country as an army 
of occupation until 1936.” 

It remained after that, too. For 
in 1936 Britain succeeded in en- 
forcing a treaty “legalising” ‘her 
continued hold on Egypt, proclaim- 
ed “independent” in 1922. 

* 
THE SPECIAL rights retained 


by Britain under the 1936 treaty | 


included: 

I. The right to maintain a gar- 
rison_of 10,000 troops and 400 
aircraft in the Canal Zone, over 
which only British and Egyption 
aircraft were to fly; 

2. The right to use Alexandria 
and Port Said as naval bases, and 

3. The: right to move troops 
across Egypt in time of war. 

The British never adhered to its 
terms: there were, for example, 


EVER", succeeding attempt by 
various re, jonary governments to 
do a deal 4th British imperialism 
was similarly defeated. 

But, in October 1951, the people 
forced decisive action upon a gov- 
a se by ‘the hr the 
traditional Egyptian nation rty.| - 

It was forced to Slemunent the as “a rather. rough episode,” he 
1938 treaty with Britain. boasted that British forces could 

Armed ; struggle was deal with any situation that might 
aun against the heavily-rein-'@tise “without requiring any as- 
\forced British farces in the familiar sistance from the United States or 


anyone else.” 
‘their Comander-in-Chief was Gen-| 
eral Erskine, who is now British. 
Army chief in Kenya, — 

The climax came on January 26, 
1952, when 46 Ismalia auxiliary. 
police were slaughtered after thrice 
rejecting a provocative demand to 
their arms and submit to 


* 

ANGLO - U.S. rivalry developed 
rapidly over the settlement of 
Suez Canal dispute. 

Both wanted the £500 million 
base kept fully maintained and. 
readily accessible to the Western 
Powers, but both also -well knew 
that Britain’s military control of the 


) 


taining her economic and _ politi 
| position in Egypt and the Midd 
East generally. 

So, while taking care not to en- 
courage the genuine Egyptian lib- 
eration movement, the U.S. backed 
Egypt's demand for the evacuation 
of British troops and sought a set- 
tlement that would pave the way 


into their tiny police station from 
20 yards range during what Reu- 
ther’s Special Correspondent de- 
scribed as a “morning of horror and 
desperation.” 

The British commander refused 
'to allow ambulances to evacuate 
\the wounded during a cease-fire. 
ne ie ong som bygoee acl ahaa U.S. control of the 
| The massacre was cynically de-| Nazi “advisers” arrived from 


GOODBYE AND HELLO AGAIN 


mnivance; Franco Spain, herself for- 
tified “_ es arms, now sells 
arms to ian military junta. 
| The bain peovabetios and 
some acts of vidlence and incendiar- 
isi by picked fascist bands and 
secret agents during the Cairo pro- 


the 


test demonstrations against it pro- 
vided the pretext for the restoration | 
of martial law and King Farouk’s' 
deposition of the Wafd Covern- 
ment. 

The Neguib military coup of July 
1952 which deposed Farouk him- 


| 


; 
’ 


self was the climax of six months 


E Syptian reaction to get rid of the 
Wafd and smash the _ liberation 
movement. 
It was welcomed by the U.S. as 
a means of weakening Britain, 
which had traditionally relied on 
Farouk and the corrupt Palace 
clique for support. 
* 


CHURCHILL labelled Neguib 
as a “dictator” and warned that 
“what he did to others may be done 


' 


‘scribed by Sir Winston Churchill. Western Germany with U.S. con- 


back to him.” 


leaders of the free world 


Dut President Eisenhower sige 
nificantly sent him a gun, and Sece 
retary of State Dulles hailed him 
as “one of the most remarkable 
in the 
post-war period.” ) 

But Britain's “uncooperative” 
attitude meant that the U.S. could 
not intervene with open economic 
and military “aid”; Britain was in 
no hurry to reach an agreemet 
which would provide the “settled” 
conditions necessary to attract U.S, 
capital which would oust her own. 

So Ambassador Caffrey played 


base played a large part in main-|maneuvering by imperialism and “honest broker.” and, in the words 
le. 


of the New York Times, “under 
gentle, persistent urging from te 
U.S..” the British Government” de- 
cided to make concessions.” 

But the developing National 
Front in Egypt, uniting Commv- 
nists, Wafdists, trade unionists and 
and other genuine patriots, will 
not stand quietly by while one for- | 
eign occupation force is replaced 
by another, even though it be in 
the guise of a U.S.-backed Middle 
East military pact force. 


—— 
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Merger Follow Merger as 
Wail Street Battens Down 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Beach suits and textiles) and Pa- 
cfic Mills to its string: In the course 
of the deals, some. stockholders 
complained that insiders seemed 
to get to the trough first. The 
Stock Exchange has asked Burling- 
ton to explain. It is notable that 
Elmer Ward, president of Goodall, 
and Ely & Walker chief stock- 
holders of Pacific Mills got pre- 
mium prices for their shares, while 
those who didn’t get their bids 
in time must content themselves 
with the much. lower market 
prices. 7 } 

- At this writing, certain parties 
are buving Dan River Mills stock 
at fancy prices. 


Burlington, which acquiréd the 
leading Peerless Woolen Mills a 


National Association of .Woolen 

Manufacturers reports that 155 
woolen mills have gone out of busi- 
ness since 1949. Under the law of 


oil cheaply ‘abroad and fairly | of their products (gasoline, etc.) 
cheaply in the U. S: are not feeling| have come down just enough to 
much pain, but the independent|hurt them. Notice those gasoline 
refiners are in trouble. The price|price wars? Think the big com- 
of crude oil, which they must buy,!panies couldn’t stop them? 

has been kept up, while the prices’. Sunray Oil, 2 medium-size out- 


 Htors, chiefly government spending 


fit, complanied in its half-year re-| 
port( profit after taxes down to a 
mere $11,522,818) that while state 
agencies were cutting the amount 
of oil allowable for pumping from 
U. S. wells, imports have been 
increasing. ~ 

yy pokes ecrerdgees 
ucts intin is 
year and, says the Times, the in-| 
dustry expects “a long period of; 
restricted operations barring a na- 
tional emergency.” That's fancy 
talk for. shooting war, about the 
only solution that occurs to some 


people. 
COAL AND OTHERS 


THE FRANTIC consolidations 
in the more. basic industries belie 
all the optimistic speeches and 
statistics coming out of our ears. 
Times are tightening, as they are 
bound to do in an economy that 
does not pay its producers enough | 
to buy back the goods they create. 
The much-vaunted capital outlay 
of the big companies for more ef- 
ficient plants has only worked to 
worsen the-slide, just as other fac- 


‘and the population growth, have 
delayed it. 

Six years ago, 83,196 freight 
cars were built by U. S. car build- 
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But perhaps the sickest indus- 
try in our sick society is coal. The 
President has set up a commission 
to examine the patient, but tne 
industry's leaders have their own 
diagnosis and prescriyftion all set. 
- Jn an extraordinary, if uncon- 
scious, exposure of the “free enter- 
prise’ myth, a Times writer (July 
4) quotes coal executives as come 
plaining that “the internal compe- . 
tition is: more harmful than that 
resulting from competing fuels. 

. . What the industry needs, ac- 
cording to one coal executive, is 
four or five large companies to 
dominate it.” 

The Times’ sources say almost 
all other industries are controlled 
by small groups that can and do 
set prices, so why not coal? The 
fact is, the industry is not waiting 
on the Times or on the Eisenhower 
committee. Talks are going on 
right now in Cincinnati, Chicago 


‘and elsewhere for mergers, among 


them that of the Sinclair Coal Co. 
and Truax Traer. 

The cure?. “Some in the indus- 
try contend that the low-cost 
units should be merged and the 
high-cost producers put in ‘moth- 
balls’ until demand has improved, 
which may require some years.” 

| + | 

THUS the solution for coal prof- 
ost towns and starva- 
tion for thousands of miners and 
high prices for the consumers, and 
the death of dear old free enter- 


it fascinating sidelight on the 
wisdom of capitalism is the fact 
that the Atomic: Energy 
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By JOSEPH NORTH . 
READ THE REMARKABLE messages that arrive from the four comers of the world 


to Eugene Dennis who spent his 50th, birthday last week, Aug. -10, behind the bars of the 
federal penitentiary at Atlanta. Something isbeginning which can—if properly nutured— 


mount to that irresistible hi 
force that opened the gates on)crew of the S. S. Matthew Flind- 
Dennis’ illustrious - predecessor in| ¢r#out of Sydney, Australia. I can 
Atlanta, another Gene — Eugene, see the craft in the Pacific waters, 
Debs—who was amnestied by the| the men in dungarees meeting be- 
‘Republican President Warren Hard-| low deck,*the engines throbbing as 
ing after the outcry of millions here| they vote to send this message to a 
and abroad. « | man they never saw, who sits in a 

I thought of this Gene of 1954, | Prison GO ales owns, “It is oe 
now 50, tall, blue-eyed, with that rome swe Reagent : 
thatch of prematurely gray hair so re Tanti 0 : aout by 
familiar to thousands in the coun- he ul € “an =. . tli 


try. I read the messagés which will , ) 
make the prison turnkey of Atlanta, such greater fighters for progress 
and peace as you -are. 


tant, of Washing- 
and more important, of Washing This message of inspiration, I 


- ton, think and think again. - | 
iplied by others speak- 
For Dennis—a man of peace, cru-| *“© 3 multiplied by 
sader against McCarthyism before ™® for many aay aS eae 
it became a despised word-is a ree by airmail "C - Gotrey 
symbol throughout the world of| —in® a Br rng gpa. 
that America which abhors war and Scenaannl gu er ho sath 


is persecuted for its abhorrence. b 
‘burden: amnesty fos Eugene Den- 
Since the time that he warned the sis and all political nrisonets. 


nation of the danger of repression, ae 
Duplicates are arriving at the of- 


of the meaning of the Smith Act,} * 

great sections of our people have|fices of President Eisenhower who 
come to recognize its brutality and| must, by this time, have been brief- 
its menace too, to them. ‘ed by his advisers on Dennis, and 


‘on what a great portion of man- 
kind thinks about this workingclass 
leader who wears the prison garb 
in a federal penitentiary. 


Hoy Th si 
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tations of admiration and love come 
to him from men and women who 
never saW him, men like: “Tsukaki 
Shinya and 18 other interested 
men,” -as the letter is signed that 
came from Tokyo, in that land 
where the A-bomb first fell. I be- 
lieve the answer is’ self-evident: 
these men. who saw hundreds of 
thousands of their countrymen im- 
molated by American fire see in 
this prisone: that part of America 
which wants no more war, which 
cries for the bomb’s banishment. So 
messages arrive daily, like the cable- 
gram that speaks in. the name of 
almost six hundred million, a 

quarter of mankind, which is 

—— by 35 foremost writers of 

China. | 
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The reproduction above is from a Japanese newspaper which carries 
a drawing of Dennis and an article calling for his freedom. Similar 
messages are arriving from other Asian and European lands. 
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YES, four years is a long time 
and there are some who read this 
newspaper today who never heard 
his voice: it may be well to brief- 
ly recall some highlights of his life 
to give some measure of his stature.) memories on -the young American 
Born in Seattle, Washington, of an| who became a member of the AFL 
Irish father and a Norwegian moth-| as an electrical worker. before he 
er he worked in nearby rng hv was of an age to vote. : 


camps and sawmills since the age| At 99 ee th oe 
of 13. He listened to the IWW he joined the Commun 
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employed demonstration Dennis 
was arrested as he spoke from a 
lampost on the central square of 
Los Angeles. | 
Other strikes, other arrests, beat- 


It is now easier for them to see: 
the logic and justice of amnesty 
for Smith Act victims as they fight 


to repeal the Smith Act. 
a | 
_ CONSIDER the letter from the! brings this respons? Why do salu- 


Who is the man whose name'sneakers in the camps and he 


“THE WEEK INWORLD AFFAIRS 


© Malenkow Fetes Attlee 
© White Paper for Aggression 


PREMIER MALENKOV was 
host to Clement Attlee, former 
British Prime Minister and a 
‘group of British Laborites en 
route to China to see for them- 
‘selves what has ben happening 
there. And the next day British 
ambassador Sir William Hayter 
was host to Malenkov and other 
Soviet leaders at a party. Seri- 
ous discussions were coducted 
on strengthening British-Soviet 
ties and collaborating to reduce 
world tensions. In China the 
Laborites were to discuss great- 
er trade and closer relations be- 
‘tween Britain and China. 

* 


A U.S. WHITE PAPER on 
Guatemala ‘and Latin America 
declared that the government 
‘was prepared to assert its “influ- 
ence’ throughout the western 
hemisphere as it did in the case 
-of little Guatemala. The White 
Paper contended that if Latin 
American countries: dare to pur- 
sue policies like those of Gua- 
temala the U.S. would use its 
weight and strength to bring 
about similar changes. The poli- 
cies, labeled “communist infil- 
tration” include distribution of 
-fuedal lands to peasants, guar- 
antees of free trade unions un- 
der a Wagner-Aet type of set- 
up and aonstitutional guarantees 
‘te free speech, press and assem- 


. 

DICTATOR TITO signed a 
military agreement with the dic- 
‘tators of Greece and Turkey in 
Nugoslavia. The Balkan miili- 
tary pact will maintain the ex- 
traordinary expenditures for 
armed forces in all three coun- 
tries and proportionately greater 
armies than anywhere in Eu- 
rope. 

* 


THE COLOMBO nations of 
Southeast Asia, with the excep- 
tion of Pakistan, have turned 
down the Dulles proposal to 
form a Southeast Asia military. 
‘pact. The. State Dept. is 
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. between opposing 


ahead with the project despite 
this decisive rejection by the 
people of the area itself: A con- 


_ference was scheduled for Sept. 


6 to include the U.S., Britain, 
France, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Thailand and 
Pakistan. The Colombo nations 
which turned it down are India, 
Ceylon, —— and Burma. 


A WAVE OF STRIKES swept 
through west Germany as work- 
ers demanded incréases over 
their sub-standard wages and 
also expressed resentment 
against foreign military occupa- 
tion. Police injured many work- 
ers in attacks on picket lines of 


Bavarian metal workers. 
* 


WHILE ALL FIGHIING 
armies ended 
in Indochina French colonial 
troops continued to shoot down 
Vietnamese civilians who were 
staging peaceful demonstrations. 
Forty persons were shot dead 
at Cuchi, near Saigon by French 
troops and the victims included 
women and children. The dem- 
onstrators were supporting the 
Ho Chi: Minh government and 
ee ee 


SOVIET SCIENTISTS who 
attended the world cancer con- 
gress in Brazil were getting a 
warm reception at universities 
and other places they visited. 
The Soviet doctors told about 
the large scale government spon- 
sored examinations of Soviet citi- 
zens to detect and ent the 
spread of .cancer. told of 
the high incidence of success in 
this preventive work: The con- 
servative Gorreio da Manha 
praised the Soviet: visitors and 
said: “They were not ae 


| Rejection of a Big Four conference 


Je 


‘sion of its statements on Indochina, 
‘it seems to have decided after all 


“carried the red card” of the Wob- 
blies for a while. He read all their 
literature and in his teens became 
acquairted with Marx’s Capital. 
THE Everett Massacre in 1916, 
the Centralia Massacre in 1919 
when unionists were murdered by 
businessmen vigilantes, and in the 
latter year, the Seattle Ceneral 
Strike, the first of its kind in the 
U. S. A.—these events left indelible! 


' 


Party, continuing his reading and 
studies while he worked on jobs in 
the California desert. He helped to 
build that precursor of the National 
Maritime Union, the Marine Work- 
ers Industrial Union in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Many times he 
saw the inside of jails, in the free- 
speech struggles of the time. In 
March 6, 1930, when William Z. 
Foster, Robert Minor, Israel Amter 
and Harry Ra were arrested 
in New York during the famous un- 


ings. The farra workers, 14,000 
— marched in California’s Im- 
perial Valley for a living wage and 
Dennis, arrested, was repeatedly 
slugged in jail and “escorted” across 
the county line. Later he went to 
China and the Philippines which he 
came to know well, the life there 
the trade union movement, and 
when the Japanese attacked at 
Pearl Harbor he sought to volun- 
teer for serviee in the Pacific, but 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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By JOSEPH’ CLARK 


said that Dulles and Eisenhower 
have merely lowered their voices 
to a bellow. Witness two big NOs 
from Washington in the past week: 


and rejection of a proposal to match 
an international pool of atomic ma- 
terials for peace with an agree- 
ment not to use A-bombs and H- 


bombs. | 
But Reston writes: 
“After the thunder-like percus- 


that the only realistic alternative in 
this unsatisfactory era are either) 
co-existence with the Communists 
or no existence.” : | 
.So powerful has the ure for 
coexistence become that -at his 
conference last Wednesday 
Meoahaues had to reject demands} 
for preventive war. He also. op- 
breaking relations with the 
USSR. And he showed that COP 
election strategy would include 
claims for having helped settle the 
Indochina war, hoping the county 
will forget that Dulles took.a w 


proms CONOR He ie . 


talking about coexistence. It's not a- 
dirty word any more. True the 


'|Communists.and the socialist.coun- 


tries and also the world peace coun- 


had. been, the ones -hammeésing 


cht RIAN pa) For Bes gon 


formed chief of the N: Y. Times Washin 


Democrats, 


Chiang Kai-shek to invade -the 


ANYWAY, everybody is. now, cy 


The ‘Good Partner’ Song 


From Across the Potomac 


IF THAT BUZZING sound in your ears has subsided we can tell you the reason 
why: “the government has lowered its voice,” according to James Reston, the well in- 


away on this “coexistence” theme.| 
It was considered left-wing “jargon” 
in some circles. But now even Res- 
ton speaks of either coexistence or 
no existence, 


But what happened on the Po- 
tomac which — produced __ those 
“Good Partner” songs from Eisen- 
hower’s press conferences, no less? 


* 
THE RESTON COLUMN. re- 


stumbling into blunders. _ They 
seem to plan their blunders.” 
Reston lists several of those 
carefully planned -arth poli- 
cies, which all went Piit: 
© Eisenhower's “unleashing” of 


mainland of China. 

® Secretary Dulles’ threat of “in- 
stant massive retaliation,” 

© The. Administration's “policy 
of | * to replace “the poli- 
cy of containment. : 

© The “new look” military poli- 


* The “United Action” policy 
in Southeast. Asia. 
* 
I WAS IN MOSCOW re ae, 
Eisenhower unveiled the first of 
his “get” tougher” foreign | policy; 


gton Bureau (Aug. 8). Of course it might well be 


statements, the-one that “unleash- 
ed” Chiang. -When I received the 
capitalist newspapers from home 
and saw the screaming headlines 
about this, I was struck by the 
quiet, contemptuous way in which 
Pravda had handled the news, 
Pravda’s article on this “unleash- 
ing” consisted mainly of quota- 
tions from the New York Times, 
the Wall Street Journal; the New 
York Post and other newspapers 
which questioned the ability’ of 

to accomplish from For- 


-|mosa what he failed at so miser- 


ably on the mainland. 


The calm manner in which 
Pravda reacted. to the Eisenhower 
order was not unusual; But the 
important thing was the mocking | 
and a Phooe t. which it 
gave to this first big forei } 
action of the new Resaheace? Ad 
ministration. Among the themes 
which Pravda harped on then and 
subsequently was that not on 
China but all of Asia was throu 
with the likes of Chiang. Further- 
more, that anyone who linked ‘his 
fate with Chiang, was bi 
up situations of weakness, not 
strength, ‘and courting the fate 
Chiang had sufiered on the Chi- 
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On the Way | 


Teo Many ‘White Only’ 
Ballet Boxes in U. S. 


THE RIGHT to cast a ballot 
as a free American is not secure 


for Negroes in all parts of the 


48 states. News dispatches. last 
week told of how Isaiah Henry, 
a 39-year-old Greensburg, Loui- 
siana, Negro had been beaten 
into unconsciousness by terror- 
ists, because he v in his 
state's July 26 primary, Henry's 
_ ordeal should remind us of an- 

other Isaiah—Isaiah Nixon—who 


groes live in the rural counties. 
And, incidentally, it is here too 
that the white supremacists are 
pushing their political:advantage 
agaist the anti-segregation rul- 


Durham, Charlotte ‘and Rich- 
mgnd, to mention only ‘a few, 
there has grown up a loose alli 
ance of Negro and labor grou 
But these alliances do not play 
the role ‘throughout the states 
because the hinterland Negroes 
are still disfranchised. 

It is no secret that the base of 
the white supremacy politician 
is in the southern rural areas 
where the Negro vote would be 


alli- - 


decisive if Negroes were not 
kept away from the ballot box 
by threats of violence and, in 
many instances, atmed terror. 
The representatives in tlie state 
legislatures from these areas are 
ling tools of run-away north- 
ern employers who haye been 
ised a pliant and “coopera- 
tive” labor force. This explains 
the rash of “right to work” laws. 
This is why the Texas legisla- 
ture could form a McCarthyite 
committee which actually ran a 
CIO union out of Port Arthur, 
depriving the workers in com- 
mercial 
of the right to join a union of 
their choice. ‘ 
THE LABOR movement and 
the Negro political organizations 
in the South cannot continue to 


allow the “Big Mules” of Alaba- 
ma and the “Wool Hat Boys” in ° 


Talmadge’s Georgia, and_ their 
dou we polities "; be : 
ominate ities. A key to 
the — of sac gran © nei 
is in victory the Negro 

people's fight for the ballot. 
It was clear to me from what 

I saw on a recent trip to 
South that many whites who had 
heretofore been quiet on the is- 
sue of Negro rights were now 
willing to come out for the 
Supreme Court decision against 


ternative means the loss of pub- 
lic education. 


The National Association for 


the Advancement of Colored 
People predicts that the 1956 
sou Negro vote will double 
that of 1952, ct oe fi 

to 3,000,000. But this will be 
only a prediction if the labor 
movement does not throw all of 
its resources inte the campaign. 
For without the participation of 
the four to five million rural 
southern Negroes in the fight— 
and their victory—neither labor 
nor Negro people can expect to 
make spectacular _ The 
white supremacy mob is still in 
control of too many ballot boxes 
marked “white only.” 
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| tige of the state of Wisconsin to its 


e culating 


By CARL HIRSCH | 


As you cross the 


families now swarm through 
“Joe Must Go” headquarters in. the 
little hotel on the river bank. What 
they ask mostly is this: “When are 
we going to get started on the new 
recall petitions?” 

In the months since we stopped 
in Sauk City last, the anti-McCar- 


grown and spread. There is new 
scope to the movement which be- 
gan here with the petition cam- 


paign to remove Joseph McCarthy} 


rom the U. S. Senate. 
A housewife up in Sheboygan 
told us that “the only thing keep- 


is the six-year term.” 

A poll among farmers by the 
state’s leading farm weekly, the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, showed a 
s rise in the opinion that Mc- 
Ca y is doing “more harm than 


The AFL Plumbers Union, at a 
statewide gathering, stated that 
“McCarthy has brought the. pres- 


lowest ebb since the lumber baron 
era, and demanded that he be 
stopped “before he accomplishes 
his apparent purpose of building a 
fascist movement in America.” 
BOTH the Republican and 
Democratic recent state conven- 
tions reflected a shift in party 
strength based on ing anti- 
McCarthy trends—the GOP parley 
cleft with angry battles and the 
Democrats beaming with joy over 
the bright November prospects. 
A Republican candidate for 
governor, Ralph F. Amoth, pulled 
out of the race with the rueful 
comment that “I'm still a McCar- 
thy man, but there is just too much 
anti-McCarthy sentiment in the 
state.” 
Amoth had sent his nominating 
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from visitors streaming toward this mecca of 
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thy sentiment in Wisconsin has: 
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ing McCarthy in the Senate now |. 
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'McCarthyite Sen, Knowland 


cooperatives” are all lining up 
stronger against McCarthy in his 
own State. 

“The recent recall movement 
hurt McCarthy and he is losing 


‘ground at a terrific rate,” added 


Amoth, “People are talking about 


his past record. - 


NOW, that was. mouthful, com- 
ing from a state Republican leader. 
But that’s the way it is here these 
days. The best proof comes from 
still another source—from the state 
pro-McCarthy leaders, who betray 
their own fright through their 
campaign of reprisals and ter- 
rorism against the “Joe Must Go" 
movement. 

This is no more than a “political 
vendetta,” as one Wisconsin edi- 
tor calls it. This is a dirty business, 
based on the McCarthy method of 
t below the 


petitions into 36 counties and only 
two were returned. “People cir- 
petitions for me,” he re- 

ported, “all got the same answer: 
Amoth is backing McCarthy—I 
can't sign.’” 
The McCarthyite went on to 
lament the fact that “farmers, -la- 


bor, businessmen, housewives and 


“kicking your 


opponen 
belt until he is rendered helpless.” 
It involves outright frameup, har- 
assment, blackmail and even a 
certain amount of physical vio- 
lence. . 
Most. of these reprisals were 
begun shortly after Core an- 


nounced that the recall movement) 
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river toward Sauk City, a big new welcoming 
it is now “Wisconsin's Best-Known Village.” Its merchants are thriving with a summer boom 
anti - McCarthyism, Hundreds of vacationing 
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 SAUK CITY, Wise. 
billboard tells you that 
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i Vice Pres- 


would be resumed early next year 
with broader support, better .or- 
ganization, a huge list of previous 
signers and a lower signature re- 
quirement based on the total vote 
in this November's election. 

Falling short of the requirement 
last spring, the recall movement 
secured 335,000 signatures. Based 
on previous off-year election fig- 
ures, the requirement next spring 
would be less than $00,000 sig- 
natures. 

Thus the specific intent of this 
harassment campaign against the 
recall drive boils down to some 
very simple arithmetic—how to 
frighten some 40,000 or 50,000 
previous signers into not signing 


again. 
* 


McCARTHY has been person- 
ally directing this “Operation Be- 
low-the-Belt” - from Washington. 
And here, the dirty work is being 
performed by a skilled crew~ of 
political ruffians: 

Harlan Kelley, District Attorney 
in Sauk County an appointee of 
Gov. Kohler and the man who 
nominated Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
(Continued on Page 14)) 
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By Helen Simon Travis 


FLINF, MICH. 
N the wake of Un-American 
Committee hearings held 
here in May, General Motors 
Corp. has initiated the first 


moves in what appears to be 
a well-prepared company plot to 


disrupt the CIO Auto Workers| 


Union on the eve of 1955 contract 


1955 means a lot to GM—bil- 


strike contract has been in -effect— 
and through the first ‘six’ months 
of this year—GM raked in a net 
profit of almost $3 billion. ° ¢ 


Anti-Comm i 


protection from waiting 
were warned to lay off lest a 
riot” Threa 


i(although a strike ‘vote 


GM Plots to Paralize UA W 


phy which stressed the UAW’'s 
anti- depression program, FEPC, 
peace and a peacetime economy, 
shorter work without reduction in 
pay. 

® A mass city-wide joint AFL- 
CIO rally last winter for higher 
unemployment compensation and 
FEPC. : 

® The 1949 movement headed 
by the five Flmt local. UAW presi- 
dents which won substantial wage 
increases in the contract despite 
company hopes of getting away 
merely with a pension plan. 

® An overwhelming vote at 
Buick. to~ strike against up 
at 
Buick in 1948). “Wildcat” strikes 
against speedup in Buitk, Chevro- 
let Assembly and both Ford 


;| plants. ° 3 


®Increasingly militant actions by 
FEPC committees which won’con- 
cessions on the upgrading of Ne- 
gro workers, Election of Négro 
workers’ to union leadership. 

©: A booming movement to 
break GM's practice of Paying 
lower wages to women, to 


the whole AC Sparkphig t 
workers I roy 


‘where _ women 
nate, « - :: | 
activity of militant un- 
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TV Views — 
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The TV Actor 

GEORGE HELLER, execu- 
tive secretary of AFTRA (Amer- 
ican Federation of Television 
and Radio Actors) at the recent 
convention of his union, de- 
bunking what he said was the 
widespread belief that radio and 


television performers earned 
e salaries: 


much need for unionism as De- 
troit’s .assembly-line workers.” 
Heller. stated that 80 per cent 
of the 15,000 members make 
less than $2,000 a year from 
radio and tv work. 

Most of the members supple- 
ment their income by working 
in night clubs, theatres and other 
odd jobs, he said. “There are a 
few fortunate members who 
have regular shows and eam 
$700 or $800 a week. But, the 
idea that most radio and tv ar- 
tists spend their time _Jolling 
around in agp 
ming couldn't be farther 
from truth.” 

Heller said the average actor 
receives from $200 to $250 for 
rehearsals and appearances on 
a half-hour tv show. “And as a 
rule the work is very irregular. 
You run the risk of getting typed 
or becoming too familiar to the 
audience. An actor who works 
on 10 half-hour shows a year is 
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LIKE A lot of other people, 
disc jockey Maurice Jackson of 


WVKO (Columbus, Ohio), has . 


wondered if the sight of Lib- 
erace wasnt what attracted so 
many fans rather than his piano- 
playing. 

So a few weeks ago he ar- 
ranged a test by playing two 


owned swim-’ 


"different recordings of the Grieg 


Concerto—one by Jesus Maria 
Sanroma (of the Boston Pops), 
and the other by Liberace. 
He didn’t name the pianist 
in either case and asked his lis- 
teners to vote by one on 
which rendition they liked the 
better 


opponent i 
visible teeth by almost four to 
one. . 


HY 
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JUST BAD ENOUGH 

THE MENTION of tunes 
reminds us of the story told 
about a conversation between a 
publisher and a songwriter 
eavesdr in front of the 
Brill Building, the business cen- 
ter of Tin Pan Alley. 

Songwriter: “You've got to 
publish it. It’s a really good 
son 


g. 
Publisher: “The market’s not 
ready yet for a good song.” 


Songwriter: “Well, it’s not tha - 


good!” .. 


Current Films 


“DEMETRIUS 
Gladiators” is another 20th Cen- 
tury Fox CinemaScope epic 
which combines large doses of 


history and hokum, sex and sad- 
ism, brilliance and bombast. 


It’ is brutal,. bloody, bawdy 
and juvenile and yet underlying 
the aan and the tinsel is the 
story of the persecution of 
ple for their ideas, a story that 
is an inevitable part of any por- 
trayal of the struggles of the 
early Christians. 

The film is a sequel to last 
years “The Robe,” at the core 
or which ‘was the great political 
frameup of the crucifixion. 


* 

VICTOR MATURE again 
plays the role of Demetrius, the 
Greek slave who became a 
Christian. He is now a gladiator 
which means he must kill his fel- 
low men or be killed. 


The scenes in the arena are 
exceptionally well staged but 
frightfully hard on the nerves. 
It is not a pleasant sight to see 
men being butchered’ with 
knives in full view of the em- 
peror and his court who look 
upon this bloodletting as calmly 
as though they were watching 
a bull fight. 

Mature, of course, performs 
feats of strength in the arena 
which would appall even a Mun- 
chausen. His first time in the 

arena he singlehandedly 
slaughters not one but four 
hungry, man-eating tigers, one 
by ene. On his next try he 
knocks off no less thari six gla- 
diators in one. fell sweop, with- 
out so much ag getting a 
scratch. : 


* 


AND _ the 


that has some small bearing on 
what is- happening in our land 
today. 

The producers did not de- 
liberately set out to point up a 
few parallels to McCarthyism 
and some will grasp them more 
than others. I for one, found 
something to think about in the 
scene where the Emperor, like 
the Junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin sees disloyalty and treason 
even in members of his own cir- 
cle, and in the scene where Mes- 
salina expresses admiration for 
Demetrius because he’s the only 
man she knows who refuses to 
crawl. I liked Peter's words di- 
rected to a former friend who 
deserted the cause of man, “You 
have become a Slave again,” he 
tells Demetrius. 


* 

THE NEGRO actor William 
Marshall has a small role, that 
of a Nubian king enslaved’ by 
Caligula and forced to train. as 
a iator, but he makes it 
stand out like an. oasis stands 
in a desert. 

He appears in’ two unforget- 
table scenes. In the first, he de- 
livers a resounding slap at a 
gladiator who has insulted De- 
metrius. This is one of the great 


cause, aristocrats and slaves are 


change angry 
him to 
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NEW YORK STAGE 


hat Broadway 


Offers 


The Coming Season 


By Harry Raymond | 
HE summer theatre, 
which has had a pretty 

lively season out of the cit- 


ronello and silo circuits, will 


soon be packing its trunks 
and storing its scenery. And the 
actors who have been out there 
on the countryside performing 
old plays in new places will be 
crowding into the Broadway 
casting offices. 

The traditional © Broadway 
show season opens in Septem- 
ber. Yet it appears not more 
than four plays will 
curtain next month. is is a 
decline from last year when 
seven theatres turned on the 
lights during the first month, 

There are scores of plays in 
preparation. But producers are 
approaching the season with 
caution. The general tendency 
is to hold up production until 
later in the year. They recall 
that six of the seyen shows 
which opened last September — 
“Anna Russell,” “Pin to See the 
Peepshow,” “Red Rainbow,” 
“Carnival in Flanders,” “Take a 
Giant Step” and “Strong Are 
Lonely” — flopped with heavy 
financial losses to the backers. 

* 

BUT THERE are some bold 
souls left yet in show business, 
Aldrich & Myers among them. 

These two showmen will 
break the ice Sept. 22 in the 
Royale Theatre with a staging 
of Alan Melville’s three-act com- 
edy. “Dear Charles,” starring Tal- 
lulah Bankhead and featuring 
Fred Keating. This play has 
been kicking around for many 
years under various titles and 
never received any cheers. It's a 
one-joke trifle concerning the 

light of a woman novelist and 
ecturer who has had three chil- 
dren, all born out of -wedlock 
with different fathers. It builds 
up to a climax when momma has 
to explain to her grown up off- 
spring that the -portrait of 
Charles, her supposed husband, 
is really only a picture of a 
stranger—a painting picked up 
cheaply in England. 


This in the hands of unskilled. 


performers would be pretty un- 
substantial stuff. But Aldrich & 
Myers struck on the idea of find- 
ing an uninhibited and uncon- 
ventional actress who could re- 
vel in the lead role and put some 
wit and acid into what. hereto- 


ar the 


fore seemed somewhat tedious 
theatre fare. 

Here’s where Miss Bankhead 
came in. She picked up the 
beaten old script and read it to 
comic advantage. Fred Keating, 
who had played opposite Miss 
Bankhead ‘before, was found 
roaming around the country 
with his old magic show. He 
was signed up. And the show 
hit the summer circuit. “The au- 
dience verdict was thumbs up. 
So it will be Bankhead and Keat- 
ing leading off on Broadway this 
year, a 


THE THEATRE GUILD has 
leased the Booth Theatre where 
it is scheduled to open Sept. 22 
with “Home Is The Hero,” a 
play by Walter Macken. 

Playwrights Co. will also take 
a September plunge the next 
evening with “ Summer 
Long,” a Robert Anderson 
drama. And on Aug. 27 Feuer 
& Martin will begin rehearsals 
of “The Boy Friend,” an inti- 
mate English review, for a 
scheduled opening Sept. 30. 

October promises to be a 
somewhat better theatre month 
with ten openings schéduled. 
They are: 

Oct. 7 — “Reclining Nude,” 
twelve-character comedy, by 
Harry Kurnitz, Lyceum Theatre. 

Oct. 11 — “On Your Toes,” 
George Abbott revival with Vera 
Zorina, Bobby Van and Elaine 


Stritch, Forty-sixth St. Theatre. 

Oct. 12 — “Fragile Fox,” 
twelve-character all-male war 
play, by Norman Brooks, Thea- 
tre still to be announced. 

Oct. 12—“The Tender Trap,” 
eight-character drama, by Max 
Shulman and Robert Paul, Long- 
acre Theatre. 

Oct. 18 — “The Champagne 
Complex,” three-character play, 
by Leslie Stevens, Theatre to be 
announced. 

Oct. 15—“Moon For the Mis- 
begotten,” first offering by the 
Ensemble Repertory Co., Bijou 
Theatre. 

Oct. 18—“Flowering Peach,” 
play by Clifford Odets, starring: 
Menasha Skulnik, Morosco Thea- 
tre. 

Oct. 19—“Stands of Negev,” 
eleven-character drama, by. Yigal 
Mossensohn, President Theatre. 

Oct. 27—“A Stone for Danny 
Fisher,” Henrietta Jacobson and 
Julius Adler production, National 
Theatre, downtown. 

Oct. 23—“The Rainmaker,” se- 
ven-character play, by Richard 


Nash, Cort Theatre. 


* 

NOVEMBER, December and 
January promise to be the bi 
theatre months. “Sandhog, 
Waldo Salt-Earl Robinson mu- 
sical play, will open in the down- - 
town-Phoenix Theatre Nov. 23. 

Also in the cards for Broad- 
way production is an untitled 
play by: Arthur Miller. Kermit 
Bloomgarden will produce the 
Miller play and also a yet un- 
titled drama by Lillian Hellman. — 

Later in the season Arnold St. 
Subber is scheduled to bring to 
Broadway the Donald Ogden 
Stewart ten-character comedy 
about New York politics, “Hizz- 
honor.” St. Subber is also cast- 
ing thirty Negro and white actors 
for the “House of Flowers,” a - 
Harold Arlen musical. Also com- 
ing in the musical field is a 
George White ‘production with - 
material by Irwin Corey, Jack. 
Yellen and Irving Caeser. 

Edward De Velde is looking 


for a theatre for “Black Cotton,” 


Negro folk musica. by Sam 
Parks, Eddie Matthew and Carl- 
ton Beyer. Herbert Harper is 
doing the choreography for this 
show which will have a cast of 
fifty. 

Perhaps by the time the snow 
begins to fly the legitimate thea- 
tre will flourish again with new 
life and vigor. : 


| 


higher military a 


1 gon finally dec 
ri ad extended its cooperation to 


The Ca 


THE EXECUTION OF PRI- 
VATE SLOVIK. By William 
Bradford Huie. Signet Books, 
New York, 152 pp. 25 cents. 


On a cold January morning in 


1945, in a small French town in/ 


the Vosges mountains, a 25- 
year-old American GI named 
Eddie Slovik was secretly ex- 
ecuted by an army firing squad 
for desertion. Though 40,000 
U. S. servicemen are estimated 
to have deserted before the en- 
emy during World War II, and 
forty-nine death sentences for 
desertion » were sppese by 

rity, the 
execution of Private Slovik was 
the only one actually carried out 


| on that charge. 


After seven years, the. Penta- 
ified the. case 


William Bradford Huie in his 


revelation ‘of the execution. The 


“ 
Pd 


oe orm A a ter 
a 
ee 


se of Pvt. Slovik 


venture a guess. 

SON a Polish-American 
punch-press operator who worked 
at the Briggs auto body plant in 
Detroit, Slovik filched bread 
and cake when he worked for a 
baker at the age of 12, according 


- to his reformatory supervisor. 


The year was 1932, ) 
Eddie served two terms at the 
reformatory,> the ee Re-- 
formatory at Ionia. The-first, be- 
inning in December, 1937, was 
eting change received ~ 
over the drug store counter in 
which he was working, and for 
taking home candy, chewing 
gum and cigarettes without pay- 


ing, the total cash value over a 


six-month period coming to 


$59.60. The second - sentence, . 


which ended shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, was for ‘stealing a car 
“just to go ‘for a ride” after he 
and two pals beered up. 


, FORTUNATELY, the film Se eae oakee | Emerging from prison into an. 
in a while to expressaii'Sdea'the finest"... Aatatedy, Abough anyone familiar then-raging war might (Continued on Page 14) 
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| Of the Troubadours 


_ By Archie Johnstone 
MOSCOW. 


OU don't need to hunt 

long in any of Moscows 
big bookstores before you 
seg ag Fenimore Coop- 
ers e Last. of the Mo- 
hicans,” Howard Fast’s “The 
Last Frontier,” Scott’s “The La 
of the Last Minstrel,” O.Henrys 
“The Last of the Troubadours” 
and various other sad “lasts” of 
the same kind. 

But you won't find anything 
like that either in Soviet litera- 
ture or in Soviet life: so-called 
“backward” peoples who under 
the Tsar were as near to extinc 
tion as the Cooper's Mohicans 
and Fast’s Cheyennes have pro- 
— farther -in four decades 

some civilizations have pro- 

sed in four . centuries, or 

_ four thousand years for that mat- 
ter. 

That’s quite a story in itself 
and maybe I'll get around to it 


some time; but here I am con- 
cerned not so much with the 
Mohicans and Cheyennes as 
with the Minstrels and Trouba- 
dours—the bards and ballad-sing- 
ers and rhymers who, long be- 
fore writing was invented, were 
the chroniclers of legend, his- 
tory and what we now call 
“news. 

In many “advanced” countries 
this art—the simple art of com- 
posing verse AND singing it at 
the same time—got its first hard 
knock from the rival art of writ- 
ing and its knockout from_ the 
art of printing. But in many parts 
of the Soyiet ec taiagids is of 
course in many other countries, 
- especially in Latin America with 


its corridos and. calipsos—it still 


thrives and holds its own not 
only «against the written and 


printed word but also against 


radio and cinema and TV. 
* 


THE THEME of these im- 
provisers is usually some recent 
or current event, @ local or na- 
tional holiday, a birth or a wed- 
ding, a big job completéd, and 
so on. Or one local champion will 
challenge another to a minstrel 
“argument,” a rhyme-capping 
contest, or more often, a simple 
battle of bardic back-chat with 
no holds barred. © 

Some of these minstrel sessions 
are not unlike the jgin sessions of 
jazz ; when a-minstrel 
is én thé groove he ‘is liable 
to spill real gems that are some- 
times c or recalled or re- 
corded, bit more often are lost. 

» there's. plenty more 
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The most famous minstrel of 
recent times, Jambul (he died 
just when the whole Soviet 
Union was getting ready to cele- 
brate his 100th birthday) was so 
blithely profuse in his “strains 
of unpremeditated art” that the 
state provided him with a staff 
of shorthand note-takers. 

Next to Jambul’s native Kazak- 
hstan, the Karelo-Finnish Repub- 
lic seems to have highest honors 
in minstrelsy. There the favorite 
verse-form (unrhymed trochaic 
tetrameter, if you must have 
chapter and verse) with curiops 
repetitions and other oddities of 
its own, would tempt many an 
Anglo-Saxon to say when he first 
heard it: “Oh! but this is lifted 
lock, stock and barrel from “Hia- 
watha'!” 


ACTUALLY, the boot is on. 


the other foot. The Karelian min- 
strels simply follow the pattern 
of their own national folk-epic, 
the Kalevala, whose origins are 


lost in the well-known mists of 
antiquity, and whose shortened 
version runs to 22,795 lines. 
Longfellow acknowledges that 
“the metrical form of Hiawatha 
was suggested by the Kalevala.” 
He might have gone further and 
admitted that certain other pe- 
culiarities of the Kalevala were 
“suggested” to him, peculiaries 
which when unchecked tend to 
produce something like | 


Made he mittens, Hiawatha, 
Turned the outside fur side inside 
Turned the inside skin side out- 
side. : 
Even allowing for the fact that 
this long-short, long-short stuff 
comes easier to the Finnish 
tongue than to the English, there 
is quite a gap between the nine 
months that Longfellow took to 
write “Hiawatha” and the ‘split- 


' On this day of our rejoicing 
How can I, a Northland singer, 
Leave unsung the song within 


me, 
When the beat of Kalevala 
Beats as my own heart within 


me, 
When the child of thought, un- 


spoken | 
Stirs for birth this birthday morn- 
ing 
‘ Old the song, but new as 
morning, 
Telling why my heart is happy, 
Telling why I love my homeland. 
Go, my song, my son, go wing- 
ing 
Over our Onega's waters, 
Over our Karelia’s forests, 
Over mountains that I know not, 
Over ste and over river, 
Singing that your Northland 
rothers, 
Swinging axes, braving rapids, 
Give their strength to make their 
country 3 
Strong as 
birchwood. | 
Go and sing that in our forests 
Villages and towns are growing 
In the new life we are given. 
. 


SHE MUST be a grand old 
woman. I'll have to go up and 
see her sometime and tell you 
something about her—and tell 
her something about you. What 


ine and sweet as 


“gets me most is her sublime con- 


fidence. Her song certainly did 
what she so calmly codauade it to 
do. It “went winging’ from her 
village to Petrozavodsk, the Kare- 
lo-Finnish capital, where it was 
first sung “in public.” Then it 
went over this and over that and 
over the other thing to Moscow, 
where it was printed in “Pravda.” 


And now-—for this comes: to 
you by air mail, of course—it goes 
winging to London and New 
York and points west, much 
farther than even she, with all 
her confidence, expected. 

When you find a pigeon with 
its home address on a ring round 
its leg, you send a note back to 
its owner. How about some of 
you doing the same in this case 
to assure Eugenia that her dove 
arrived safely? Send a line to 
The Worker; The Worker will 
send it to me; I'll translate it and 
send it on to Eugenia. . 


Or perhaps, I'll deliver it by | 


hand. 


second that the Karelian minstrels’ * |} 


take to produce if not equally 
good, at least strangely similar 
and more purely-folk poetry, 

I shall give you a sample. The 
author is a 71-year-old woman, 
Eugenia Hyamalyanen, who lives 
in a remote forest village, deep 
in the heart of the “Kalevala 
country” of North Karelia, It was 
written on the occasion of a na- 
tional holiday: | 


From the heart of our broad 
homeland, , 
a. the far-off, towered Krem- 


Streams today a golden sunshine 
Over al] the plains and mountains 


Of a land no man can measure, 


: 
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1A chat with ,04 
gr. 


A SUMMER bachelor, as we 
understand the term, is a man 
whose wife and kids are spénd- 
ing the hottest weeks in the 
a or at the seashore or 
with Grandma, or anywhere ex- 
cept in the midst of this some- 
times broiling city. We have 

a summer lor for a 
couple of weeks now and we 
are frank to confess that we 
would swap all this alleged free- 
dom for ten minutes of the 
bustle and confusion, including 
the. chores, which accompany 
our so-called normal family life. 
We used to feel quite ‘sorry for 
ourselves when, at the end of a 
hard day at the office, our de- 
sire to settle down in an 
chair to read was thwarted by 
little tasks with the dishes or 
the diapers. We bled when 


our desire for s was frus- 
trated by a child’s midnight cry 


for water or the potty or just - 


plain company. But as a sum- 
mer bachelor with unlimited 
time for reading we merely sit 
and stare disconsolately at the 
empty room, then get up and go 
for a walk. With nothing to in- 
terrupt our sleep, we toss and 
tumble, fully awake, and so op- 


r-essed by the silence that we 


| welcome it when the machin- 


ery in our old electric refrigera- 
tor starts up burbling and smirk- 


| ing like a frantic coffee perco- 


lator. 
¥* 


ONE NIGHT last week we 
came home to our empty apart- 
ment, switched on the lights, 
threw open ‘the windows and 
stood silent and solitary in the 
midst of our desolation. Sud- 
denly from the dark depth of the 
kitchen a small voice said 


“hello.” With more agitation 
and plain fright than becomes a 
seasoned veteran of almost 50 
years of varied struggles we, 
turned to confront the specter. 
It was no specter, but barefoot- 
ed little Carmen, a pretty Puerto 
Rican child: of six or seven who 
lives downstairs in our apart- 
ment building. When at last we 
found our voice we somewhat 
shakily demanded how she got 
there and what she wanted. “I 
came up the fire escape and I 
want my cat,” she said. In a 
few seconds we located her cat 
under the kitchen sink and Car- 
men, the cat tucked under her 
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arm, peers to duck through 
the window, If she would keep 
her window closed, we admon- 
ished Carmen, her cat could not 
come visiting. “If you would 


keep your window closed, kitty 
rete Fi 


’t come here,” Carmen 
replied, and disappeared down 
the fire escape. 

* 

WE READ last month that 
the residents of St. Marys, 
Scilly Isles, off. the southwest 
coast of England, were deeply 
concerned about a seal; nam 
Sammy, who had somehow got 
an old airplane tire stuck 
around its neck. At the last 
reading, all their efforts to cap- 
ture Sammy and dislodge the 
‘tire had failed and it was fear- 
ed that Sammy, thus prevented 
from eating, would eventually 
starve to death. We thought of 
Sammy's plight last Sunday 
when, walking in Central Park, 
we discove a pigeon who 
wore a slice of h-->* : 
her neck. Apparently she had 
eaten her Way lihJalxal . ‘ 
ter of the slice after which the 
crust fell around her shoul- 
ders, like a collar. Anxious to 
save the pigeon from the fate 
of Sammy we walked slowly 
toward the spot where she 
stood nervously cooing. She let 
us approach to within a couple 
of yards, then leaped intq the 
air, brushing the limb of a tree 
as she ascended. This broke the 
bread crust, and the collar, thus 


released, fell at our feet. 
* 


JOHNNY STACHEL, who 
. works in our business office, has 
finally been prevailed upon to 
do some articles on science, for 
which he is well qualified, and 
last week he mentioned the 
Palomar Observatory. and _ its 
200-inch telescope. This _re- 
minds us of a photograph made 
through that telescope which 
appeared in the N. Y. Times 
June 1. The pagan show- 
ing the explosion of a star was 
made the night before but it 
depicted an event so far away 
in space that the bright light 
of the explosion (100,000 times 
brighter than the sun). had to 
travel steadily for 20 million 
years before it could even be 


glimpsed at Palomar. 

And it is amusing in these 
days when newspapers try to 
print only the latest news that 
the N. Y. Times considered an 
event 20 million years past as 
not only fit to print but fit to 


feature. 
* 


WHAT occurred to us, how- 
ever, was that if, as Johnny 
suggested as a possibility there 
are living, intelligent beings in 
the constellation of Virgo where 
the explosion took place, they 
will no doubt be discussing—20 
million years from now—the re- 
cent series of H-bomb explos- 
ions on our own planet, and we 
predict their comment. will run 
something like this: 

“Our.most powerful telescope 


: of hydrogen atoms. If it 
for us to contact 
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By John Stachel 
UR whole civilization is 
F built on a foundation of 


energy. Our factories, our 
tractors, our cars, our lights, 


our railroads would lie 


idle without a constant pumping 
of energy into them. In fact, a 
history of mankind could be 
written from the point of view 
of his growing mastery of new 
ways to get the energy needed 
to carry on production. Human 
power, animal power, water 
power, steam, coal oil, electri- 
city; each has mile- 
stone in human development. 
Where does all this energy 
come from? One of -the most 
basic laws known to science to- 
day is that energy cannot be 
created out of nothing, nor can it 
be destroyed. What » aba happen 
is that energy can be transform- 


ed from one form into various: 


mechanical, — 


others; electrical, 
chemical, etc., are some of these 
interchangeable forms. Ener 
can also be stored up in 
form of potential energy, in some 
of these forms, for example in 
fuels, or. in a battery. So the 
problem is not to CREATE the 
energy that we need, but some- 
how to get the existing energy 
into useable forms. 


* 


FOR CENTURIES men must 
have watched waterfalls dissipat- 
ing huge quantities of energy 
until some great unknown inven- 
tor got the idea of putting a 
water-wheel into the dropping 
water and using the energy the 
water gave to turning wheel 
to run such things as grinding 
mills. 

As our material civilization 
has gotten more and more com- 
plex, greater and greater quan- 
tities of energy have been need- 
ed. This has led to a constant 
search for new ways of getting 
useable energy. Up to date, just 
about all the energy we use, in 
spite of the many ways we get it, 
has come indirectly one 
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decay of ancient plants that 
stored the energy of the sun. 
Water power depends on the 
evaporation of water from the 
oceans by the sun. 


Today, however, a_ basically 
new source of power is being de- 
‘veloped by scientists in a num- 
ber of countries, including our 
own. This is atomic power, 
based on the energy stored in 
the nucleus of the atom. Ever 
since the turn of the century it 
has been known that matter is 
made up of extremely small 
atoms, which in turn are com- 
posed of still smaller particles, 
electrons, neutrons, protons, and 
probably a few: others. Now the 
protons and neutrons are held 
together in the nucleus—the heart 
of the atom. A tremendous 
amount of energy is stored in the 
nucleus, relative to its tiny size, 
holding the nucleus together. 


* 


SCIENTISTS realized that if 
they could somehow split it, that 
this energy would be released. 
In 1989 it was discovered that 
uranium nuclei would split if an 
extra neutron were shot into 
them. And what is more when 
it it, several more néutrons 
w come flying out. Clearly, 
if there were other uranium 
nuclei around, these neutrons 
could split them, and the process 
would go on indefinitely. This 
process was called a chain reac- 
tion 

If this all happens in a great 
rush, we have an atomic bomb. 
But if we can slow things down 
enough, then we can keep the 
chain reaction under control. A 
device for doing this is called a 
nuclear reactor or atomic pile. 


In the case of the bomb it is 
clear where all the energy goes. 
It goes into the blinding flash of 


source—the sun, which bathes | 


our earth with huge quantities 
of energy in the form of sun- 
light. 

The food we eat either 
in the sunlight or is the flesh 


of animals that ate sun-grown . 


, — The coal and oil we burn 
or power were produced by the 


} for Sources of © 
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light, the huge explosion, the 
heat wave which sears the area 
around the bomb, etc. But what 
happens in the reactor, where 
things are kept going at a slow 
and steady rate? Here the great 
majority of the energy goes into 
the form of heat. * 

To use a nuclear reactor for 


generating useable energy, then, |. 


we must find a way to use the 
heat it produces. 

An ordinary electric power 
plant burns coal or oil uses 
the heat to make steam, which is 
used to drive a turbine which 
runs a generator that turns out 
the electric power. So the only 
difference between an atomic 
power plant and an ordinary one 
is the SOURCE of the heat 
which {fs used. * 


JUST HOW the heat is taken 
from the. reactor varies. The 
A. E. €. is experimenting with 
five different types of reactor set- 
ups to see which is the most ef- 
ficient. But the basic structure 
must have three elements: A 
nuclear fuel, such as uranium, in 
which the nuclear fission can 
take place; a moderator, some- 
thing to slow down the chain 

reaction so that it can be con- 

trolled; and a cooling agent, 
some liquid that can be piped 
through the reactor to absorb the 
heat (and also cool down the 
reactor). 

The heated cooling agent 
is then og away to make the 
steam. is cools it off again 
and it is piped back into the 
reactor to keep the cycle going. 

What are the potential ad- 

vantages of using atomic power? 
There are several. It: promises 
to be the cheapest fuel known 
ultimately. It enormously - in- 
creases the fuel reserves of the 
earth, since uranium is much 
more plentiful, in terms. of the 
energy it can produce, than coal 
or oil. 


It is a mwucn cleaner fuel; 
plants would only have to be 
supplied with fuel once every 
year or so, and there is no smoke 

_ produced by using it, so that the 
smog problem would be largely 
solved. And perhaps most im- 
portant of all, it would give a 
cheap, efficient supply of power 
to the many under-developed 
areas of the world that have no 
other convenient source of 
power. 


(Continued from Page 7) 
vent etc. in the lay- 
offs which are bound to hit Flint 
soon, as they have hit other auto 
towns. 
® KIT CLARDY, GM’s choice 
for Congress from the Flint-Lan- 
sing area, squeaked 
through the ae oe by 2.7 
t. His Democratic opponent 
a aa ahead of the bulk of the 
Democratic ticket. Clardy, label- 
led “Junior McCarthy” by the CIO, 
openly called for the violence 


hearings. | 
bers had been elected from Filet 
to the State Legislature, and three 
labor representatives to the City 


Commission. ee 


EVEN THOUGH the corpora 
tion fired 11 workers at Chevrolet, 
Buick and Fisher Body in a move 
to disrupt actions like the above 
and to its ends in the No- 
vember election and at the 1955 
contract negotiation table, the 
UAW Regional Office, under the 
directorship of Robert Carter, has 


which errupted after his committee} 
® In 1952 three UAW mem-)j 


GMs Plot to Wreck UAW 


'gerous precedent which can lead 
to the firing of other militant un- 
ion members, and _ intimidated 
thousands more into silence on 
contract demands. 


Although the International. Un- 
Age 


tolet cal which had- bee 
forefront of opposition to 
American Committee and 


*, 
- 


tion. (Fourteen members of Lo- 
cal 659 were also put on trial. The 
verdicts- two weeks: ago ranged 
from a five year disqualification 
from running for union office to 
a reprimand to president Robert 
Murphy—who: gave national ‘ead- 
ership to the fight on the onerous 
five-year contract. Murphy is ex- 


dro most of the grievances of 
Pray se workers. This sets a dan- 


pected to run again in Local elec- 
tions due shortly.) 


Words that will live .. . 


TN the summer of 1798, the/rest and punishment of all who 


4A Federalist Party, the reac- 


tionaries of that day, intro- 
duced into Congress four bills; 
three — the alien. bills — had as 
their objective the persecution of 
foreign-born progressives; one, the 
sedition bill, provided for the ar- 


y 
af 


ni 


i, a 
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criticized, in speech or in writing, 
any i tion measures or 
officials, - | 

Although all ‘four bills became 
law, a vigorous mass ~ movement 
under the leadership of Thomas 


Jefferson wiped them from the/SPrec 


statute books by 1801. _ 


jmay still requisition weapons for 


1* to order all such aliens as’ he shall 


One of the most impressive 
speeches in all American history 
‘vus made in Congress in June, 
1798, by Edward Livingston of 
New York, in a last-ditch ‘effort 
to prevent the passage of the alien 
bills. We reprint a portion of that 
: here, in the belief, that 
from the arsenals of yesterday, we 


today. 

“WE ARE about to sanction 
a” most important act, and on 
what grounds? Our individual 
suspicions, our private fears, our 
overheated imaginations.  .- 
“The first’section provides that 
it shall be lawful for the President 


in 


t, but no 


Ser of a 


secret machinations against the| 
im .| government thereof, to.depart.’ . 
ae |. “The crime is ‘exciting the sus- 


jealousy of suspicion. 

“I have done now with the act 
and come to consider the conse- 
quences of its operation. 
~ “One of the most serious [is the] 
blow it would give to the Constitu- 
tion of our country. We should 
cautiously beware of the first act 
of violation; habituated to overla 
bo the guil aa dengue tes 9 
to t i - 
second offense—until pro- 
ing from one unauthorized act 
to another, we at length throw off 
‘all ‘the restraints which our Con- 
stitution has imposed,. and very 
soon not even the semblance of its 
forms will remain. 

2, 

LET NO MAN imagi 
the evil will stop there, that a few 

rotected aliens are to be af- 


that ; 


Documents Frem 
American History 


of our -Constitution, the form will 
not long be sacred; presently eve 

vestige of it will he lost, swa 

lowed up in the gulf of despotism. 
What a fearful picture will our 
country present, the system of 
espionage thus established! The 
country will swarm with informers, 
spies, delators, and all that odious 
reptile tribe that breed in-the ‘sun- 
shine of despotic power. The hours 
of the most unsuspecting con- 
fidence, the intimacies of friend- 
ship, the recesses of domestic’ re- 
tirement, afford no security. The 
companion whom you most trust, 
the friend in whom you confide, 
are tempted to betray your im- 
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_ By LESTER RODNEY 

_. ASUBSTITUTE infielder 
by the name of ergata 

gis. as oO 

“ot ge for the @hicago 


Cubs when the regular was hurt. 
He is not one of the better known 


He Hits It 


big league ballplayers. About 
as good a man with a ground 
ball as you can find around the 
league, he has yet to hit big 
feague pitching "consistently 
enough to hold down a regular 
job, and so at the age of 27 the 
young man «from .Burlington, 
N.J., is generally regarded as a 
veteran ‘utility man, the kind who 
is just around the dugout year 


after year. 

. Eddie could change that. ap- 
parently timeless category-rating 
any time he started hitting bet- 
ter, and while it is not likely to 
happen it has happened before, 
most notably perhaps in recent 
years in the case of Eddie Joost, 


SORE ARM 


ALMOST 
GREGG 


Bevens 


a veteran National Lea in- 
fielder of good field-no hit quali- 
ties who became a dangerous 
hitter at the age of 32 with the 
Athletics, and played on at short- 
stop until he was 38. 

That we don't know—but the 
sight of Miksis last week brought 
to mind a moment at Ebbets 
Field which may well have been 
the most dramatic moment in 
modern baseball history. eee 
Anyhow, no moment before or 
since ever brought this writer up 
hollering in his press seat and 
banging like crazy on the press 
table . . . nor was I alone. 

- | 


YOU MAY have guessed the 
moment by now, but be wonder- 
‘ing just what Eddie Miksis had 
to do with it. A minor role, but ’ 
the tabliew is in. my mind and 
his face is right iri the middle of 


te : 


This was Friday, Oct. 4, 1947, 
fourth game of the World Series, 
about 3:50 p.m. The Yanks led 
the Dodgers two games to one, 
it was the last of the ninth in- 
ning and they were ahead in the 
ball game 2-1. 

And not only that. Yankee 
pitcher Bill _Bevens, a ry 
right hander with loads of 
who had been trembling on the 
edge of greatness but never 
been there, had no 
Dodger ‘hits in the first eight 
innings. No pitcher in all his- 
tory had ever hurled a no-hit 
game in the World Series. 


So when catcher and clean- 
up hitter Bruce Edwards came 
to bat to start the Dodgers’ 
last lick, two big things were 
riding on every pitch—a victory 
giving the Yankees’ a 3-1 lead 
in the Series, and a historic no- 
hitter. 

Edwards flied deep to left 
field where Johnny Lindell 
caught it routinely for the first 


~ out. Carl Furillo, up next, draws. 


Bevens ninth ‘walk. The pitcher 
has been wild, accounting for 
Brooklyn's lone run in the fifth, 
but when it came over they 
could do nothing with it. 

A speedy little substitute out- 
fielder named Al Gionfriddo is 
dispatched to run for Furillo. 
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f Series 


Johnny. Jorgenson, the pupal” 


ded_ hitting third base- 
man, fouls out for®the second 
out. Bevens is’ one out away. 
Pete Reiser, who is limping and 
did not start, is brought up to 
pinch hit for the pitcher, relief 
pitcher Hugh Casey. 


IT’S ONE and one to Pete, 
and on the next pitch Gionfriddo 
lights out for second and barely 
makes it with a headlong slide 
as young Yankee catcher Berra, 
an inexperienced hand, thtows 


a trifle high. It is a risky steal. 
The game could have ended 
right there. But now, with first 
base open, the Yankees decide 
to oth ainst the book” and 
deliberately walk - Reiser. The 
axiom says never put the win- 
ning run on base, but the logic 
here seems sound. Reiser is a 
threat to put one over the wall. 
Next up is leadoff man Ed 
Stanky, who at best is a small 
hitter, and has finished the sea- 
son in a prolonged batting 
slump, with an average of .252. 


He can be: handled. 


Reiser throws his bat away 
and limps to first. Everybody 
remembers what happens next, 
or has heard about it. Cookeeee! 
But ask someone, even a Dodger 
fan, who- scored the winning 
run. Bet they won't remember 
that it was a pink-cheeked 20- 
year-old pinch runner named 


Eddie Miksis, because there was 
no play at the plate. | 


Seamy faced veteran Cookie 
Lavagetto, in his last big league 
season, is pinch-hitting — for 


@* 
Pil “ . 

Es eae < 
Cee SE “f & LS 


WALK HIM! 
Reiser 


WINNER 
Casey 


into the sunlight and ‘nando: 
with the rust of idleness a 
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competitive pitching—and bang- . 


ing the second pitch in a hi 
arc off the concrete right field 
fence to turn everything in one 
split -second ‘into its opposite. 
Suddenly the Dodgers have won 
the game, there is no no-hitter, 
just victory and a World Sefies 
tied at two games apiece. 

I remember the sight of Mis- 
kis after he ran across the plate. 
and kicked first 


PTs RETE 
pith 


7; 
BSE 


Sg. 


It was just the sight .of him- 
playing for Chicago — “Eddie 
Miksis, second base,” the an- 
nouncer said seven years later. 
The 1947 image flitted through 
the mind, 


i 


SEVEN YEARS-—not so long 
in most lines of work, is it? 
Yet of the nine Yankees and 
17 Dodgers who played in that 

me, there are but two Yan- 
aes left, Berra and Rizzuto, 
and three Dodgers, Reese, Rob- 
inson and Furillo. 

DiMaggio, Henrich, Stirn- 
weiss, Jo n, Lindell, Mc- 

inn, Beyens, were the other 
Yanks and who could remem- 
ber that without consulting a 
box score? Not me, and I was 
there. “So — do players 
fade out of this game. Stirn- 
weiss is the only one I know 
of still connected with the game 
organizationally. ~ 

The other 14 Dodgers? 
Stanky is a manager, Walker is 
a minor league manager, Her- 
manski is playing in the Coast 
League, Edwards in the minors, 
Lavagetto a minor league coach 
. . - Reiser is a carpenter, not 
et 35 years old. Hugh Case 
and Vaughan are dead, 


one a suicide, the other an ac- 
id tal dro > g. 


I remember in the jubilant . 


Dodger dressing room that af- 
ternoon, the whoops of . the 
“shockers,” the substitutes. The 


youthful quartet of Miksis, 
Tommy Brown, Gionfriddo and 
Rex Barney were like a col- 
legiate corner. Only Miksis is 
still in the big leagues of this 


foursome. 

Bevens, the pitcher who al- 
most made history, is all through 
with a sore arm. Dodger start- 
ing pitcher Harry Taylor, a 

ome young Hoosier, is 
through with a sore arm and al- 
most forgotten as a big league © 
pitcher. Bruce Edwards . went | 
out of the big leagues with a 
sore arm. Relief pitcher Hal 
Gregg went down with a sore 
back and sore arm and never 
came up again. And Reiser— 
he was hurt too often crashing 
into walls. 

Seven years later—the sight 
of Eddie Miksis, the veteran 
utility man who will be 28 in 
a couple of months... 


What’s that you say? Who 
won the Series? Come on now 
don’t you know your baseball 
fiction and your Hollywood bet- 
ter than that? Could a team 
lose after coming from behind 
so dramatically? What's that? 
It could? 


a—— 


ie 


Assignment U.S.A. 
Are Brownies Next on List? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


will not review the book, film, 
or play, in any of our pub- 
lications.” 

And who, Mrs. Clayton, is to 
be the judge of the questioned 
philosophy or ideology? Those 
who see demons in Girl Scouts? 
Mrs. Clayton’s conclusions do 
not seem to- jibe with her first 
words. Perhaps, for the sake of 
the Girl Scouts of America, Mrs. 
Layton will some day end that 
sentence where it should end, in 
the way the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights intended in its 
First Amendment. that said: 
“Congress shall pass no Jaw 
abridging the freedom of . the 
press.... well, you know that 
sentence. I hope Mrs. Layton 
will, act before the Legion 

ets after the Brownies: who 
ows what they might be up 
to? i 


HOWEVER, we have not an- 
swered former Commander Fen- 
lon’s anguished query as to the 

of screwiness we can 
achieve, ‘He aay, in desperation, 
ask whether it i; infinite, after he 
reads the Congressional Record 
this wéek and discovers what 
has been going on about un-Amer 
ican fish, He would leam that 
Congress has just passed a law 
that all restaurants to 


requires 
label “alien trout” as the headline 


in the Times had if, which car- 


several stories on the matter 
torial subversion. 


or 
ai. you think all this is a hilari- 


gressmen reveal their political affil- 


" ‘ : i 
puerto or ge Me ot 


ing: the law as originally drafted 
provides for a year’s imprisonment 


and a $1,000 fine if you fail to | like, say, Thomas J. Smith de- 


label the fish’s birthplace on the 
menu. | 

This is cause to censure Rep. 
Walter and Sen. McCarran who, 
framed the law concerning the/ 
entry of the foreign-born to our, 
country. In this time of senatorial | 
investigations it is fitting that a 
bi-partisan Senate and House. com- 
mittee meet and get.to the bot- 
tom of the negligence. Bad enough 
that the Illinois Legion cannot tell 
a subversive from a Girl Scout, 
but the Senator from Nevada per- 
mits alien provender for good Am- 
ericans to eat, thereby. allowing 
unAmerican proteins to enter our 
very bloodstream. 

Yes, it is a,good thing that we 
are labelling fish that are born in| 


other countries; we are labelling The President, for example, could 


men, and we may as well be con- 
sistent and go right down the line. 
And before former Commander, 
Fenlon’s pertinent question about 
screwiness is answered, we may 
see more of this matter. 


* . | 
AS THINGS stand today many 


Americans can conceal the origin 


of their birth under the suspicious 
cloak of names like Jones or Smith 
or Brown. We may, observing the 
sagacity of our legislators, see 
measures that will require us to 
reveal our origin in thé “way con- 


iations in the newspapers. 
Sen. McCarran, for example, is, 
generally referred to as Sen. Mc-. 


OO f£O TRS 


“>G 


° : f “ * 7 . . + : . ©») " . ' sy ,7' ¢ 4 ' se 
Carran (D-Nev.). It'is' good syst) with “a total ‘cure “for it. 
BMieMIiC pit 4 FUCA THOre tas COCSR CUI eC 


and that nothing is what it seems, 
I forecast an effort along the fol- 


lowing lines. We will see men, |in Wisconsin where, during 


‘tell every 


a 


on to the humblest citizen 


000,000, 


tem, though it does not fully de- 


scribe him. Now since our con- THEY GREET GENE DENNIS 


gressmen are certain these days | 
that all that glitters is not gold, 


scribed as Thomas J. Smith (L.,| 
D., of ee out that would 
y that Thomas Smith 
is a Lutheran who votes Demo- 
crat and whose origin is Poland. 
That would clear up many mis- 
conceptions and save everybody a 
lot’ of time. 
. ie" 
OR POSSIBLY a legislator will 
come up with the scientific pro- 
posal to abandon names altogether. 
One can foresee McCarran or Mc- 
Carthy’ or Jenner, in this day of 
federal. cl tion and index, 
filing. and cross-filing, checking 
and re-checking, suggest that we 
number all citizens, which 
would save a great deal of time 
and space in the filing department. 


be Mr. 1, the vice président of the 
U.S.A. would be Mr. &%, und so 
vho 
would be Mr. or Mrs. or Miss.165,- 


It would save the D. of J. and 
the FBI much time, bother and 
space. in their quarters crowded 
now by the steel cabinets that are 


filled. to the brim with files. It} 
would save everybody a lot of| 


trouble and time and heéadache, 
except, possibly, the headache 
that» arises _ preoccupation 
with the Bill of Rights and the 
Constitution. That is a headache 
that seems to be congenital with 
most American people and no 


(Continued from Page 6) 
the immed rejected his offer. 
He became party's — 
e two 


years of his leadership, the number 
of members grew from 450 to more 
than 1,700. Elected to the National 
Committee of his party in 1936, he 
was chosen its national legislative 
secretary in 1937; became a mem- 
ber of its national board in 1938; 
and in 1946, on William Z. Foster's 
recommendation he was. chosen to 
the office of General Secretary. He 
became the first target of the Un- 
American Committee and he actéd 
as his own counsel in the Smith Act 
trial at Foley Square. * 

AND SO a man lives behind 
rison bars, far from family and 
iends, four years now; a man 

‘whose great gifts were devoted to 
his . I think, on his 50th 


icans who like him’ went to prison 


because they would not er 
their principles, abandon their al- 


hg. toat their freedom because 
challenged the Fugitive Slave 


, 


slavery “was a cancer cut from the 


Congressman, as yet, has come up 


: : 


j 


j 


countrymen 
; Amer- 
Se Oe ee Os scien ane Gana bs MAGN plaees' tht ove’ 


oy to their countrymen. I re- 
call what Dennis himself told the| cryin 


long : f and f 
others tient sie esa? ——— of 


| 


‘Act, which, later, with chattel) wh 


and order who uphold the law 
when the government breaks it.” 

YOU think of all that the na- 

tion has seen since he was put be- 
hind bars. Virtually all that he 
warmed against has happened. 
When the doctrine of the Smith 
Act got legai sanction, the basis, as 
he warned, was laid for all that to- 
day we call McCarthyism; and mil- 
lions now living in a state where 
they are screened, checked, re- 
checked, their footsteps dogged 
their names classified in the files 
of the police system. 

And also we see that much of the 
rogram for which he crusaded all 
is years has become the viewpoint 

of millions: his call. for -peace and 
for co-existence is the concern to- 
day of most she mankind. Virtually 
every capitalist government accepts 
those ideas today, with the sole ex- 
of ours, and even here there 


the inexorable logic of that view. 


This then, in brief, isthe man for — 


lands are 
ing amnesty. But the cry from 
abroad needs to be bolstered many- 
fold by the voices of his country- 
men. Gathering strength, their cry 
will open the prison doors al- 
low him; all Smtih Act victims, all 
a prisoners, to walk the land 


y again to continue their 


whom millions in m 


this nation will be ing their 
own security, their own freedom, 
who, fac- 
said: 


hy eee 


KN OR Be 
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Brownsville street rally. 
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Marc campaigning for Congress 


beloved 18th CD. 
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6.000 New Yorkers voted for Vito Marcantonio for Mayor in 1949. Here Marc addkcesses 


Gale at 
; i Blass Rin OOO 30 
iv « ’ 


2 
1948 in a “Marcmobile” shown here with children of his 


& 


Mare chats with his constituents. They were his frienda 


‘ting a 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
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Runa way? 


Is the Studebaker a a planning to leave South Bend while setting the stage 


to place the blame on the workers for voting down a drastic i cut? That aes! is 


suggested in the well-informed Wall Street Journal in its daily 


etailed reports on develop- 


ments affecting the jobs of 11,000 
Studebaker workers and as many/|rates have been built up over 20 


more of the company’s former|years and the company has a large 
employes now unemployed. number of high seniority workers. 
The other alternative, says the}Moving out is apparently viewed 
Wall Street Journal is a reconsid-|by some in the company as the 
eration by the workers of the pro-|best way to get rid of a lot of 
posal they already-voted down in| bandicaps.” Detroit with its vast 
a membership meeting, for a cut/@™my of trained but unemployed 
in wages of about 15 percent and|@uto’ workers, would provide a 
otaer- ‘concessions on night shift|"eady supply of lower-paid work- 
differential and holiday pay that|¢ts than those in South Bend. 
could add up to package nearer * 
20 percent. ~ A FEW SAMPLE cuts in the 
aml - }plan turned down by the workers 
STUDEBAKER has béen Southjof Local 5 are: Assember, from 
Bend’s major industry for about| $2.44 to $2.05; sprayers from $2.43 
« century, half of that period as/to $2.10; grinders from $2.63 to 
a carriage builder. Its departure |$2.05; die-setters from $2.53 to 
_ would kick the main prop from|$2.29. The cuts in the unskilled 
under the economy of an areajcategories would be commensu- 
with a population of 150,000 and rate. 3 
the live of some 10,000} The pattern followed in South 
wage eamers and their families.|Bend seems to be much like that 
Many Studebaker employes run/fo:lowed by the giant Alexander 
for. generations back to the last/Smith carpet firm in Yonkers, 
century.. Their lives and _ the N. Y., which .announced it is 
plant have been inseparable. moving to a new Misissippi. plant 
The key decision will come atjafter nearly a century in the 
a meeting of bankers and stock-| northern city. There, too, the com- 
holders of Studebaker and Pack-| pany first provoked a dispute with 
ard Motor in New York next Tues-|the union over a demand for a 
day when the final plans for|drastic wage cut that developed 
merger of the two companies is'into a strike. 
to be ee merger was an -After the — been on 
outcome. intense competitive for some weeks, dramatic an- 
cannibalism that has gripped the) nouncement of removal was made. 
auto industry with the Ford and/4 flood of publicity followed 
‘General Motors the top dogs. Both! which placed the responsibility 
companies seek protection 4Ndiunon the union, despite the fact 
refuge in a merger that would) that the company’s plan, as is now 
combine the production facilities evident, had been: fixed many 


‘months in advance. 


In the Studebaker case the prob- 
lem of departure is quite delicate, 
because the merged firm counts a 
great deal on the sales value of 
the two old names in auto manu- 
facture. The devastation of the 
economic life of a large commu- 
nity like South Bend, wouldn't 
help the sales value of a car 
bearing the name “Studebaker.” 

The Lecal 5 workers who 
voted down the wage cut pro- 
posal were. wised-up some by the 
experience of workers in the 
Kaiser-owned Willys Motor plant 
in Toledo. Last April those work- 
ers were sold the idea that if they 
took a cut in pay by elimination 
of incentives; speedup work and 
eliminate some workers from the 
_ ayroll, the company would save 
20 percent on labor, becomes 
“competitive” and resume the sale 
of its cars. 

Richard T. Gosser, vice-presi- 
dent of the UAW, backed by 
Walter Reuther and the other top 
UAW officers, was sure that was 
ithe solution, After several weeks 


under the new plan, the plant shut 


‘down for most of the summer. On 


top of that it was disclosed that 
Kaiser sought to sell his plant to 


|Chrysler long before he asked for 


the wage cut. Now the plant is 
still for sale. 

THE PLAN for a wage cut in 
Studebaker was also advanced 


of both and affect drastic econo- |. 


mies. si -e 
One point of sponiatin « TUER in New 


whether South or the De- 
troit area, where Packard's plants (Continued from Page 1) 


are located, would become the site 
of the new company. The Wall 
Street Journal suggests that South 
Bend may get the short end of 
‘the deal,: and for the following 
reasons: 


from Chrysler of the Detroit Con- 
ner plant to which it has since 


moved its assembly line opera-| This volusfteer body of 400 


tions. That leaves the main as- 
sembly line plant of Packard on 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, vacant. 
And the company completed ren- 
ovation of the Grand Boulevard 
_ plant less than six months ago, 
says the WSJ, adding: 

“So far, the company has not 
given the slightest hint as to what 


would have the job of building 
up circulation routes of an aver- 


cu 
age of 25 Workers each week, and Meanwhile, the UAW’s 1,500,- 


would deliver the papers. Some 
would also handle renewals ot 
subs upon expiration, in addition 
to the routes of 25. Where pos- 
sible, it would also assist Daily 
Worker circulation. 


compete” and the claim that the 
cuts would still leave the Stude- 
baker workers “superior” to those 
under Other contracts. But the 


; ya ' , . 


WEEK 


Detroit, becoming the first Ne- 


in the last 20 years. He won 
Over incumbent George D. O’- 
‘Brien with a vote of 20.426 to 
9,041. Eleven other Negro can- 
didates in Wayne County won 
nominations—six on the Demo- 
cratic and five on the Repub- 
lican ticket. — 

* 


REP. ADAM C. POWELL, in 
an open letter to President Eis- 
enhower, gave details of dis- 
crimination being practiced 
against U.S. Negro troops at 
Army installations in France. 
Writing from Chateauroux, he 
asker that the policy of integra- 
| tion be enforced, and that the 
_.Army declare off-limits for sol- 
diers any place practicing dis- 
crimination. Powell declared 
that many GI's had written to 
complain about Army bias. 

: * 


MRS. ANNIE LEE MOSS, a 
50-year old widow, was suspend- 
ed from her clerical job in the 
Pentagon, for the second time 
on charges brought by Senator 

Jos. McCarthy. Mrs. Moss had 
won reinstatement, after being 
called before the Un-American 
Activities Committee, last Feb- 
ruary. When it was proved at 
ar, ihm that the stoolpigeon 
who accused her had 


never seen 


her before, two committee mem- 
| bers intervened’ on her behalf. 
No new charges have been made 


gro here to win such a contest * 
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* Army Suspends Mrs. Moss = 


public against her. 


B 
FOR VOTING in eo Jay a 
Hen 


Democratic primary, Ize 
of or gy monty 3 La., was 
na from his home _ béaten, 

critically injured by several 
white men. Two men have 
been arrested as suspects. Ne- 
groes have been voting in St. 
-Helena parish for only the last 
two years; though several voted 
this year, only Henry was at- 
tacked, rs 


AN NAACP president, Theo- 
“dore Griggin, head of the. As- 
bury Park, N. J. branch, has 
been suspended from his civilian 
iob with the Air Force, charged 

y the government with “sym- 
pathetic association with Com- 
munists.” Of the six or seven 

rsons named by the security 

oard hearing, Griffin had 
heard of only three, whom he 
stated he had met in the course 
of his duties as NAACP presi- 
dent. Gwo of the men are mem- 
bers of his chapter, and none 
were known to him socially. | 

* 

DELEGATES -from 34 states 
and Hawaii were among the 400 
in Washington for the 29th bien- 
nial convention of the National 
Association of Colored Women. 


Delegates were greeted by Vice- 
President Nixon who praised the 
Supreme Court decision on 
schools, and heard a message 
from Mrs. Eisenhower, honoring 
the memory of the late Dr. Mary 
Church Terrell, founder of the 


organization. 


— 


‘GOOD PARTNER’ SONG 


(Continued from Page 6) 


sequent policy up to the greatest 
ldinueter the Administration 
suffered when it decided to step 
up intervention in the Indochina 
war, The key reason for. that dis- 
aster was that the people of the 
‘whole world, emphatically includ- 
ing the American people, wanted 


no part of this colonial war. They 


The company has not given up,' 


however. It announced that it will 
shut the plant if a wage cut isn't 
granted. It served immediately 
a 60-dav contract cancellation no- 


e local's officers, 
backing the company’s demand, 
were maneuvering for another 
meeting to reconsider the wage- 

t rejection. 


000 were watching with interest. 
how the leadership's policy of 
wage concessions was spreading. 
Many. view the policy as an en- 
couragement to company demands 
for a general wage cut next year 


might happen to this facility, but} This does not mean that other| when all UAW pacts expire. The 
it seems unlikely it would let it}teaders, who can and should be|proposals certainly undermine ajalliances. And now the GOP 


remain vacant very long. 


“Moving Studebaker to this De-jrect personal 


wanted and imposed a cease-fire. 
To put it another way the Eis- 


enhower Administration has fail- 
ed in its foreign policy, just. as 
the Truman Administration did, 
because the policy was based on 
war, -On aggression, on aggravat- 
ing conflicts instead of settling 
them. 

Our Tory ally in Britain and 
colonial ally in France shied away 
from us not because they thought 
the policy was morally wrong but 
because it was doomieg their own 
imperial interest. It was a policy 


‘markde for. failure. 


So ‘now Eisenhower speaks of 
“The Good Partner” in a desper- 
ate att@émpt to patch up cracked 


spreading circulation through di-|demand for a wage increase. They} would like to come to the elector- 
associations and|reverse the UAW’s stated policy\ate again as a peace party. 8 


troit plant would consolidate the| Otherwise, should in any way re-!for raising the lower-paid workers the events of just this past w 
operation of the two divisions ot! lax their efforts. 


the proposed new company—the 
Studebaker-Packard Corp.” 


whi 

TO FURTHER SUPPORT its 
view, the WSJ observes that in 
the cases of the other recent merg- 
ers, the facilities of one of the 


consolidated ‘companies were shut} 4. 


down or moved, as in the case of 
Hudson which moved to the Nash 
plants.in Milwaukee and Kenosha. 


_- There is still another adyan- group 
out! would shoot at once for jacking! nificant deve 
Worker circulation by) alone The Worker, 
and| Worker as well, . 


tage that the company seeks 
of the er and runaway from 
South _ which, however is 
not indicated in the WSJ. It is in 
the disparity of average . wage 
earnings. Studebaker may be exag- 
gerating the claim that rates in 

plant run 20 percent above 


> 


those of its bi com 


It was the view of the confer- 
ence that these efforts, rather, 
to be strengthened, and remain 


the chief way in which circulation} break through the 


uilt. 


can be 


that’ the meceeaien: 66 otk cubsercates ved 
too »  Mecessiti subscriptions at the speciali 
the elections and the yrs wih of| rate of $8, an offer: which expires 
papers made it necessary to) Labor Day but which the confer- 
fight for drastic increases in the| ence urged be extended. Regular 
ip of both papers at once.' rate is $12. 


It was agreed that the | reader 


up Daily 
by Election 
Worker 


This, it was felt, 


if the reader groups 
grasp the fact’ that an 


Day, 
7,000, 


ective 


s throughout the country! workers who want to follow sig- 


can be done} ularly on the progress being made 
everywhere| from week to week in ‘this battle 


election compaign requires wide} cir | 
ot ive|the daily paper and’ 7,000 for The 
-| Worker. | 


Kaiser-Studebaker case the policy 
was to cut them to the fower. 


indifference 
that has so far met the drive for 
annual -Daily Worker 


It was felt that- progressive 


nents. need not 
but the Daily 


THE, WORKER. will report reg- 


for a group of 400 builders, and 
culation increases of 2.500 fot 


not ehanged the basic policy of a 


‘lwolf, even though. it would like 


'to wear the skin of a lamb. 

THERE WAS THE Soviet note 
to Washington, Paris and Lonton, 
on August 4, proposing a new Big 
Four meeting. That note was a 
follow-up of the Soviet July 24 
note reiterating its suggestion of 
a collective security’ t for 
ALL the countries of Europe. The 
Soviet note pointed out that lim- 
ited alliances of just a FEW Euro- 
pean nations. directed against 
others-was a violation of the spirit 
and letter ‘of the United Nations 
_ The August 4 no 


> 
4 


t= & Oka oe 
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‘ons to d 
to those on high levels. In the'show that the Administration has! tage” Sa wena. But the 
includes a mini-. 


pleasure with the proposal for a 
Big Four conference even before 
the text of the note had been made 


public. me 
SIMILARLY in the case of 


Dulles’ announcement that Russia 
has rejected (he called it by 99 
percent) Eisenhower's proposal for 
a world pool of atomic materials 
to be used for peaceful purposes. 
But the Soviet Union already 
denied this when Eisenhower had 
intimated, the same thing at his 
earlier press conference. In fact, 
a special August 5 Tass statement 
said: 

“It is known, however, that the 
Soviet Union expressed complete 
readiness to conduct negotiations 
regarding the use of atomic energy, 
and then said that the countries 
taking part in such an agreement 
should: undertake not to use atom- 
ic, hydrogen. and other weapons 
of mass extermination.” 

Two arguments have been made 
against this Soviet proposal to 
take up Ejisenhowers proposal, 
along with a discussion of an agree- 
ment- against using atomic weap- 
ons. First it is said that the Soviet 


Union proposes a ban on the weap- 
rive us of our “advan- 


Soviet proposal 

mum suggestion that the powers 
simply agree not to bec A or 
H bomb aggressors.. } 


And. a second. argument is that . 


the Soviet proposal to ban the 
bombs provides for no interna- 
tional control and inspection. The 
facts are that the Soviet proposal 
contains 2 second suggestion, to 
ban the>bombs and to do so un- 
der a foolproof system of imspec- 
tion and control of every phase of 


atomic production, 
Exactly as in each previous case 
the Administration's bellicose poli- 
i by people all 
ghting for peace 


an old: Social Democrat like 


bi wage a 


end’s Local 5, UAW, is| 1 Phe ENO DHE 


med aha 


> ' . ; ; , 
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By WILFRED BURCHETT | 
GENEVA (by_mail) 

HEN he quit Geneva 
after the first week of 

the conference Mr. Dulles 
gave a secret briefing to Amer- 


ican Newsmen. 
With an eye on Senator Mc- 


Carihy, he assured them that hbe| 


had never shaken the hand of 
Chou En-lai+’ or greeted him in: 
any way. He also told them with 
pride that there would be no 
Korean settlement except on terms 
that suited America. 

The Western Allies and the rest. 
of the 16 nations with troops in 
Korea had given him the right to 
veto any settlement which the 
U. S. did not like. 

Dulles was able to make good 
his boast on Korea. Without hav- 
ing made one proposal or counter- 
proposal on the Korean question, 
the American delegation was able 
to break off the talks and to make 


a serious effort to close the door 
on future attempts to unify the 
country peacefully. 

It was done in an_ incredibly 


brutal way. 
* 


WHEN the Korean cease-fire 
was signed at Panmunjon just one 
year ago it was.a very imperfect 
document, but it was the best that 
could be wrung out of the U.S. 
delegates in two years of negotia- 
tions, : 

It contained no political terms 
except a promise to hold a high- 
level political conference withi 
three months of the cease-fire to 
discuss peaceful unification and 
withdrawal of foreign troops. 

That conference was not 
and the American delegate Ar- 
thus Dean broke off the talks 
which were to arrange it. 

The Geneva conference was thus 
a substitute for the one that pro- 
vided for the Korean cease-fire 
terms. 

- AFTER the first few weeks of 
discussion at Geneva most dele- 
gates were agreed on the need for 
Korea to be unified by means of 
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elections supervised by some neu-!the job. So he was replaced at 
tral b¢dy ana for the withdrawal/tnis critical meeting by Ambas- 


of all foreign troops. 


But “most delegates” did not 
include the Americans and the 
Syngman Rhee delegation. Mr. 
Eden submitted a proposal calling 
for acceptance of five points of 
— details of which could 


worked out later. 


On june 3 Mr. Molotov pro- 


sador Johnson, who totally re- 
jected every point of the Molotov 


ound “moderate and very inter- 
esting. 

The death blow was struck a 
few days later, on June 15, in the 
form of a joint declaration in the 
name of the 16 nations with troops 


posed a somewhat similar five-:in Korea ending the talks vecause 


point 


teresting.” 


The other Western delegates 
were even more enthusiastic in 
their praise for the Molotov for- 
mula. If: the discussions continued 
a solution would be almost im-|a 


possible to avoid. 


For Dulles in Washington this 
was the time to employ that veto 
power his allies had given him. 
Bedell Smith had no stomach for 


lan which narrowed down 
the differences in principles to al- 
most vanishing point, Even Mr. 
Bedell Smith, Dulles’ deputy, de- 
scribed the Molotov plan immedi- 
ately as “moderate and very in- 


“the Communists” had refused to 
accept United Nations “authority 
and competence’ in the whole of 
Korea. 

The only contribution the Amer- 
ican delegation made throughout 
the debate of the Korean question 
was made that afternoon by Be- 
dell Smith. He made two short 
speeches. One was to block the 
proposal by Molotoy that at least 
joint declaration should be 
adopted by the conference urgi 
both sides to take no action which 
might endanger peace in Korea. 

* 


behalf of other Western delegates, 
supported this until Bedell Smith 
rose to attack it. Spaak then meek- 
ly subsided in his. chair like a re- 
buked child. . 

Chou-En-lai then proposed that 
the conference should go on rec- 
ord as willing to pursue its efforts 
to solve the Korean question at a 
time and place to be agreed later. 
Spaak, after consultation with 
other Western delegates, but a 
pereag without having caught 

is masters eye, also supported 
this. 

* 

DULLES won his point on 
Korea, but it was a two-edged 
victory. The fate of the Korean 
debate underlined the. danger of 
having a cease-fire which did not 
state what was to happen after 
the shooting stopped and the 


cease-fire lines were drawn. 


It clearly showed the dangers 
| of leaving political problems to 
be settled “afterwards.” 

The failure to settle the Korean 
question placed a strong and com- 


Joe-Must-Go Movement 


(Continued from Page 7) 


thur for President at the 1948 
GOP convention; ~ 

Henry E. Ringling, GOP Na- 

tional Committeeman who (accord- 
ing to one newspaper account) 
packed the recent Republican 
tate convention with  “leather- 
lunged McCarthy fanatics, equip- 
ped to boo down any attempt to 
picture the junior senator as any- 
thing less than a Grade A homo- 
genized saint’; 
_ Darrell D. MacIntyre, a Madi- 
son lawyer noted as the mouth- 
piece for Capone gangsters who 
summers in Wisconsin resorts, 

Roman Reuter, a Sauk City cafe 
owner and mink farm operator who 
tried to form .a vigilanté move- 
ment to run Gore out of town, 
who ran for state head of the 
American Legion on a pro-McCar- 
thy platform and who is currently 
trying to organize a chapter of 
“For America,” the new pro-fascist 
organization initiated- by Col. Rob- 
ert R.. McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune... - 

This group has-been working on 
a crude frameup to send Gore to 
jail unless“he produces the Joe- 
Must-Go signatures secured last 
spring. 

A series of Wisconsin events 
during the next three months 
could possibly insure an even 
mightier demand from his own 
constituents that McCarthy be re- 
called from U. §. Senate; The 
Wisconsin “CIO. convention may 
Fa rents al attitude of 


the stron 
taken by 


+ 


City. 
The coming 


recall drive. 


THE WISCONSIN. GOP pri- 
mary on Sept. 14 features a race 
for Secretary of State which will 
be a fairly clear test on McCar- 
thyism. And the November gen- 
in this state will be 
watched carefully—particularly the 
congressional contest in the Fifth 
District of Milwaukee, where the 
McCarthyite Rep. Charles Kersten 


eral elections 


will be running for reelection:. 


Seen from Wisconsin, the anti- 
McCerthy -prospects~ look good. 
Across the state in West Salem, 
editor of the local -Journal re- 
cently wrote a _ heart-warming 
tribute to the recall movement and 
to his staunch colleague, Leroy 


Gore. 


“The Harlan Kelleys, the Henry 
Ringlings, the Roman Reuters and 
other disciples of the fabulous 
McCarthy will be making things 
meeemrorienge ¥ yea! Gore for 
some time. But i uge Leroy 
correctly, he will nee ernie his 
cause or his fellow ‘ petitioners,” 


said the editorial. 


of Mc- 
phy. be- 
enshrined at Mount Rush- 


Carthy’s face and 
coming 


drive:** 


cal Ke 
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convention may also take a more 
cooperative position, in line, with 
anti-McCarthy stand 
state Plumbers Union 
and by AFL central body of Sauk 


state © Farmers 
Union convention and a series of 
conferences of the cooperative 
movement may.also enhance the 


pavely irresistible weapon in the 
ands of the delegations of Demo- 


the political settlement, ° 


refuse this. 


M. SPAAK from Belgium, on 


cratic Viet Nam, in insisting that 
a cease-fire agreement for Indo- 
china must include the seeds of 


After the Korean debate and _ its 
inglorious end, the.French dele- 


eng which Bedell Smith had| 


J - 


—™,, 


gation had no arguments left to 


| 


The Caseef Pvt. Slovik 


(Continued from Page 8) 
fair pay could finally be had be- 
cause of the war boom, he got 
work as a plumber's helper with 
the aid the girl he was to 
marry. He worked hard. His pay 
quickly went up from 50 cents 
an hour to $1.05, with time- 
and-a-half for overtime. He was 
happy for the first time in his 
life. Because of his civilian rec- 
ord, he was classified 4F by the 
draft board. 

After his marriage in Novem- 
ber, 1942, Eddie and his bride, 
a girl whose ability to walk had 
been impaired by infantile par- 
alysis and who was subject to 

ilepti are He —_ TT 
an apartment, y ght fur- 
niture and a second-hand Pon- 
tiac on the installment plan, 
struggled to raises at their 
jobs to meet pene. and 
started to have a baby. 

With casualties mountin 
overseas, the draft board cal 
him up again in January, 1944 
and put him into 1-A. Tears 
rolling down their eyes, Slovik 
told his bride, “Eighteen months 
ago... they wanted no part of 
me. Now, when I'm a married 
man, with a pregnant wife, and 
all this—now they want me to 
go to the army!” 

Shipped overseas as a replace- 
mént, without any apparent of- 
ficial education or understand- 
ing of his or his nation’s role in 
the war against fascism, he 
rasa only to ragga home. 
Despondent over his separation 
ser hg wife, he = worried 
over her miscarriage, her epileptic 
attacks, her inability be gee 


and- her meager dependency al- 
lotment. . 

BOTH ARMY documents and 
Huie’s own findings confirm two 
points about the execution of 
Private -Slovik. First, denial of 
clemency was justified by all the 
military reviewing authorities on 
the basis of his alleged criminal 
record. Some of the officers in- 
terviewed as well as the Gls on 
the firing squad were given the 
impression that he was a hard- 
ened ‘criminal. And second, that 
Supreme Headquarters in Eu- 
rope, and Eisenhower himself, 
ordered the execution as 2 
“hoped-for-deterrent” as Huie 
puts it. 

Just before the 25-year-old 
youth calmly marched out into 
the courtyard to face the firing 
squad, he told an MP sergeant, 
“They just need to make an ex- 
ample out of somebody and I'm 
it. . . . They're shooting me for 
bread I stole when I was twelve 
years old.” Not a word can be . 
found, either in the Army's rec- 
ords of the case or in the talks 
with the officers Huie inter- 
viewed, to dispute Private 
Sloyik’s last statement. 

“The Execution of Private 
Slovik” has been described as 
a tragic story of an individual 
caught in an inner conflict be- 
tween fear and duty.” It is ac- 
tually a tragic commentary on 
a system which breaks a great 


depression, which in its quest 


for profit builds up a Hitler and 
Nazi armies and can temporarily 
pee a modicum of ha 

or some only at the expenditure 
of the blood of others. 
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(Special for Saturday night—Mov-| (Special for Sunday—Victor Borge| Baseball: Dod vs. Giants 
: Ghost Goes ‘West (4) 11:20) on “Toast of Town’ (2) 8) WMCA-WMGM 1:25 
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Camera Three (2) 2 rer R from Overseas WCBS 
Italian film: ‘Norma’ (7) 2:90) ‘Yankees - Boston (11) Adventures in Science WCBS 
Shakespeare on TV (2) 2:45 [4 8:05 
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ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN is campaigning for Congress on the People’s Rights 


Party in the 24th District in the Bronx. But, in fact, the heroic Communist woman leader 
is campaigning for all Americans everywhere who want peace, who want jobs and s¢cur- 
i h t decent homes ? } % 
secad echilela, de rape waht an end to/lines, in’ the war for justice andjand advocated peace. They fought. 
atom-war hysteria and McCarthy-|civil liberties, for unionism against for co-existence. They fought 


ism—wl t ld in which|open shop terror and exploitation,|against the Korean war. They 
ee kee for decent, progressive govern-| fought the menace of fascism. They 


ir childre for careers , 
een — ment, for a nation where “life,/defended the Bill of Rights,” 

When she announced her can-|liberty and the’ pursuit of age Warning of the Smith Act peril 
didacy the 67-year-old working- ness is not a ‘pursuit Dut @ which, since the first jailings of 
class fighter’ said her campaign reality. Communist leaders, has jailed 
would be geared to a single theme: Today this gallant woman faces| housewives, labor leaders, Negro 
“Co-existence or no existence.” a prison term under the Smith Act/spokesmen, editors and lawyers, 

because she fought for peace. She|Miss Flynn emphasized: . 
* 


“The most important single issue} ' he 
Aanaert ] djis a victim of McCarthyism and 
centers orien No ‘the warmongers because she, with} HISTORY is crystal clear on 


ye pide ag acy will a her other Communist colleagues this issue and N a zi Germany 
or die in the horror of an atomic|indicted by the Smith Act, hurled'taught us an unforgettable lesson 
war. She warned that without co-| the people's challenge at the hated |—that if you destroy the rights of 
existence with the Soviet Union|Korean war and cried out for'the Communists you have started 

peace. down the road of destruction of 


- War®r 


there can be no existence “because 
today means atomic and 


* 


the rights. of all.” 


MILLIONS of Americans now 


Gurley Flynn will bring into the 


vydr bombs, the end of civili- 
gia Ae not all life.on earth.” : |xnow how right she was, how /24th C.D., a district in which she 
* true were the warnings and the has lived for 30 years and where 
GURLEY FLYNN yearns and analyses of the Communist Party.|her father ran for Assembly in 
fights for peace with a passion She will campaign against McCar-|the Twenties, a heritage of labor 
’ thyism “and everything it implies,” |struggles unprecendented in work- 


and a crusading zeal that has no 
parallel in American life “today; she tells voters. ingclass annals. Born of a stone 
worker father and an immigrant 


at 67° she is a dynamic whirlwind! “I speak with especially deep 2 
of a woman who will not rest and/feeling about the inroads of Mc-|mother who slaved in a clothing - 
will not relax until this struggle|Carthyism. I have seen some of |sweat-shop, Gurley Flynn from) spired and thrilled millions with her Laws and McCarthyite repression. 


for peace—for life itself—is won for|the finest sons of the American|birth was raised in the spirit of| leadership in the Sacco and Van-| Today she fights for Amnesty for 
the American people. All her life workingclass go to jail. They are | unionism, liberty and peace. zetti defense, the great strikes at! victims of those who would destroy 
she: has been in this kind of battle—|the ‘Peace Fighters’ as they say in|. She was only 15 years old, with| Lawrence and Lowell and Patter-|the Bill of Rights. The beautiful 
against poverty, against cruel em-|France. They committed no crimes|long golden tresses and a voice/son, the defense of Big Bill Hay-| gir] of 15, the famed heroine of 


ployers who crippled workers” lives|against the people of the U.S.|‘like an angel” when she became) wood in frame-up against the west- song and poetry, is now the vet- 


. ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 


in dungeon sweatshops, on picket 


eir sole crime is that they taught 


eae LAR Ia 
“rng 


a dynamo of action in the strug- 
gle to organize workers, speaking, 
writing, picketing, leading the 
I.W.W, rallying textile workers, 
coal and. ore workers, — workers 
everywhere. 


SINCE her first public speech 
on a cold wintry night in Harlem 
on Jan. 31, 1906; she has made 
countless more. She has in- 


THIRTY THOUSAND rubber - 
workers employed in ten plants 
of the Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. were expected to strike 
last Wednesday when represen- 
tatives of the union and com- 
pany failed to reach agreement. 
President L. S. Buckmaster of 
URW charged the company with 
stalling. e strike of 23,000 
workers in Goodyear Rubber Co. 
continued last week, marking the 


ern miners, in unemployment strug- 
gles, in the great free speech fights 
of Montana, Spokane, in the de- 
fense of Eugene V. Debs, imprison- 
ed Socialist leader of World War 
I, in the fight to free Tom Mooney 
and the Scottsboro Boys. 

Today she carries on that mag- 
nificent tradition. Today she fights 
for co-existence, for repeal of the 


Smith Act and McCarran-Walter 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


®° Rubber Strike Spreads 
© Newspaper Guild Backtracks 


the convention approved a policy 
of fighting job dismissals based 
on re of newspaper 
workers to sign loyalty oaths, or 
their exercise of their constitu- 
tional rights. : 


RANK and file committees of | 
the CIO oil workers and CIO gas, | 
coke and chemical workers met | 


in Washington Aug. 8. to con- 


eran leader of men and women 
who yearn for peace and security. 
The 24th District of the Bronx 


-is an electoral battleground that 


boasts of one of America’s most 
heroic people’s. champions — Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn. 


Salute 
Veteran Fighter for Civil Rights 
At his 63rd Birthday Party 


al 


Protest his imprisonment 


Rally for his freedom 


THURSDAY, AUG. 26 


second month of the strike. Talks 
between the union and represen- 
tatives of U. S. Rubber and Good- 
rich were continuing despite the 
fact that contracts with those 
companies have expired. 
REVERSING a principle of 
democratic unionism written in- 
to its constitution, the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild during its 
convention in Los Angeles unani- 
mously approved a plan to ex- 
cludé Communists from member- 
ship in the union. The vote of 
the delegates instructed the 
executive board to prepare for 
submission to the 1955 conven- 
tion amendments to the consti- 
tution to make this policy effec- 
tive. On the other hand, in har- 


sider merger. The merger, unit- 
ing 182,000 workers, would give | 
the oil workers added strength in | 
' their current effort to combine 
with some 385 independent oil | 
unions, and proponents of the 
plan predict that, if successful, 
the new union would be 50,000 
strong. 


SMALL’S PARADISE 


7:30 P.M. 


7th Ave. at 135th St. 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn shown in 1942 with famous labor pris- 
oner, Tom Mooney, whose freedom’ she helped win. 


Defense Hopes to Save 
Morgan from Chaingang 


NEW EFFORTS to block the return to South Carolina 
of 20-year-old Willie Morgan, who escaped from a chain gang, 


will be made by his attorneys and the defense committee 


active in his behalf. _ . 
lscsien of valtionel- importance |@fter 15 months on the chaingang, af ’ 


are involved in the case, Attorney he learned that his sentence had ee with | it | liberal tradition, 7 | 
Grant Reynolds, his defense coun- ‘been lengthened, without his | ," i ) fom 
" . RD es 


Subscription: $2 
Auspices: Patterson Deferise Comm. 


TRAIN 
RESERVATIONS | 
NECESSARY 


sel. and president of the West-| knowledge to an 8-16 year span, 
chester. Branch. of the NAACP, : 
- pointed out. He plans to test in the) REYNOLDS will appeal the) 
upreme Court, if necessary, the|Morgan sentence on two grounds. | 
“dorble-standard” -laws under|One:is that*the youth was sub-). = , al 
which Morgan was convicted. jected to brutal. treatment. and tapes 
Reynolds will appeal a State Su- beatings while: in prison; and sec- : = 
preme Court ruling that the order ondly, that. South Carolina laws” 
for Morgan's return was in nroper|impose “harsher penalties on Ne-- 
Je 2c mang Se youth was 17 years groes than whites for similar of- 
el ges Porat in St. et — a ae see : a 
uth Carolina On a complaint of| “A favorable court ruling on the! ~  »: ’ | 
a relative charging a minor offense. | Constitutional violations being) Sy: ATUR DAY 
Despite faye ym the minor raised in this case,” Reynolds de- laporeigene Pes “Cunrtet™ 
charge, and the fact that he was clared, “will not be confined. tot »CUU3 CINEMA. presents « introduced 
not represented by a lawyer,'South Carolina, but will unques-! by Somerset Maugham: ‘eaten Wite” and 
Willie Morgan was sentenced to tionably have an effect on other “an. chasoaie tae ‘Air cooled, 9 pan. 
(es) & 4Bryear prison ‘term. | Bu y shosting. «30. Bisth 
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